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THE BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


CHAPTER I. 
A’ RAMBLE AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


CREE upon a time, that is to say a very long time 

ago, how long a time I do not exactly know, but 
it was long before the days of Board Schools and Govern- 
ment Inspections, and about the time when knights wore 
shining armour and ladies long hanging green sleeves, 
and carried falcons on their wrists;—one beautiful 
autumn day three little children were wandering in the 
woods. Their names were Edmund, and Bertha, and 
May. ‘They had not a very happy home, and were not 
sorry to have an excuse for spending the day under the 
great branches of the kings of the forest, and amidst the 
golden sunbeams that played in and out of the trees, and 
lit up the beautiful colours of their changing leaves. 
Their home was a hut on the brow of the hill, the hill 
covered with furze bushes and rough stumps of the trees, 
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and the forest began atthe bottom of this hill, and extended 
for miles and miles so far away that the children had 
never been to the end of it, but had mysterious and 
gloomy ideas concerning the wonderful things to be seen 
there, and often spoke in their walks of the curious tales 
their Grandmother told them, the old forest traditions of 
times that were to Edmund and Bertha what Edmund 
and Bertha’s times are to us. Now Edmund and Bertha 
could have wandered about for ever, picking up acorns, 
and making fairy cups and saucers out of them, cracking 
nuts and swimming the shells in thé little stream which 
ran through the forest, but unfortunately Edmund and 
Bertha had something to do—and this something was to 
look after the pigs. I have not mentioned May, for 
she was too little to have anything to do, except make 
herself generally agreeable to everybody, in which task 
she did not always succeed. At present she was toddling 
along by the side of her brother, her little fat brown legs 
trying to keep pace with Edmund and Bertha, and her 
laughing black eyes peeping out of the bush of dark 
hair which would persistently grow over her forehead. 

“QO, bother the pigs!” said Edmund, throwing a stick 
at them, “they are always going the wrong way—as 
obstinate as a pig, there never was a truer saying than 
that—just as I wanted to go down to the brook and 
make my nutshells into coracles, the brutes insist upon 
going up the hill, just as if there were not acorns enough 
for them here.” 

‘“‘Perhaps a tiger will come out of the forest and eat 
them,” said Bertha, her sly little mouth pursing itself up 
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tight and her eyes fixed on the darkest corner of the 
wood, as if she at once expected this satisfactory solution 
of all their troubles. 

‘Nonsense, Bertha, tigers don’t live in this country. 
Now if you had said a wolf, that would have been much 
more likely.” 

“¢T wish a wolf would come, then.” 

‘“‘But, Bertha, suppose the wolf should prefer eating us 
to the pigs? we should be softer, and we have no tusks 
to fight with like that ugly great boar.” 

“‘T never thought of that,” said Bertha ; “I wish a wolf 
would come and eat Granny.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Edmund quite frightened; “ May 
will catch up what you say, and go and tell her.” F 

‘Nonsense, May did not hear.” 

But May did, as little ones always do hear what is not 
meant for them, and no doubt thinking it a very creditable | 
performance, she began, ‘‘ Me wis a oolf would tum and 
eat Danny, me wis a oolf would tum and eat Danny,” 
until a box on the ear from Edmund changed the little 
plaintive wail into a howl. . 

“Oh, Edmund, how cow/d you!” said Bertha, “ Granny 
couldn’t have done it better herself.” 

“T was bound to do it; we couldn’t have let her keep 
on like that, and get us all into trouble; it was your 
stupidity for saying it in the first instance. Here, May, 
darling, give me a kiss, come down to the brook and Ill 
wash your eyes for you,” and taking a dock leaf, he dipped 
it into some muddy water and set May laughing at the 
prospect. 
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“Oh, Edmund, do look at that pretty green glade,” said 
Bertha, ‘‘let us go on there, and I think I see quantities 
of nuts, do look, come along.” 

*¢ And what’s to become of the pigs?” grunted Edmund. 

‘Oh, they will do very well, they make such a noise, 
we cannot help hearing them, and they will be very happy 
under those oaks until we return.” | 

So the children went after the nuts, dragging little May 
along with them, and soon they arrived at the pretty 
green glade and found plenty to amuse them. They 
pulled the green branches down, they danced and they 
sang, and they made themselves garlands of oak leaves ; 
their jaws were tired of cracking nuts, and their faces 
were covered with blackberry juice, and so the time 
whiled away until the sun was high in the heavens. Little 
May was sound asleep under a tree, and the pigs, alas! 
whére were ¢iey? They had been quite forgotten. 

“Listen, Edmund! can you hear them grunting P” 

But Edmund could hear nothing. 

“* Now what ever sial/ we do?” 

‘Go and look for them of course,” was Edmund’s 
stolid reply. 

“« And suppose we should never find them ?” 

“Then Granny will beat us black and blue,” was the 
answer. 

“Den Danny will beat ’oo back and boo,” said the 
little voice under the tree. 

“Oh, you’ve woke up, have youre” said Edmund. 
“Come along and look for the old grunters, I warrant 
they'll give us plenty of trouble.” 
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And away went all the three, poor little May being 
pulled along by her brother and sister, and lifted nearly 
off her legs as they hauled her through the brambles and 
over the rough ground. Up the hill they went, then 
under the larch trees, then got quite puzzled, for alas! 
they could neither see nor hear the precious animals 
they were entrusted with. 

‘““What was to be done?” Edmund said to Bertha. 
“‘ Now Bertha, run and tell Granny we cannot find them, 
and I will take care of May in the meantime, and you may 
as well bring us some dinner if you can get any, for ’mas 
hungry as if I had walked for six days without stopping.” 

‘“‘A pretty fellow you are to choose the girl’s part and 
send me to get a thrashing, don’t you think you’d better 
go yourself? When you grow up to be a man-at-arms, 
and the Baron calls you out to fight, do you mean to 
send your wife instead, and stay at home to spin ?” 

The absurdity of the idea struck Edmund and he burst 
into a loud laugh. 

“T’ll go,” he said, ‘but your tongue is far softer than 
mine, Bertha, and you would give a soft answer, whilst I 
perchance might only bring two or three sharp cuffs down 
upon my saucy head, as Granny calls it so often. And 
then, you see, I doubt my getting any dinner, whilst you 
would wile it out of her.” 

“‘Nonsense, Grandmothers always love boys better 
than girls, and if she hurts you you can run away, and we 
shall be no worse off than we are now.” 

So Edmund departed, unwillingly, but ashamed to 
stay, for he was mightily terrified at his Grandmother, 
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one of the fiercest old Saxons on all the country side, 
and he cast longing looks back at Bertha and little May. 
All of a sudden he darted back to them, ‘I say, 
Betthapuese is 

‘Well, I thought you had been half-way home by this 
time.” 

“So I should, but for thinking of you—suppose— 
suppose that wolf we talked about should come out of 
the thicket. . . . Suppose he should eat you and May.” 

“Well, we must put up with it, I suppose,” said Bertha 
philosophically, inwardly trembling, however, at the sug- 
gestion. 

“But you would have no one to defend you, no one 
to——” 

“ My dear Edmund, depend upon it if you are fright- 
_ ened at Grandmother, you would be still more frightened 
at the wolf.” 

“J don’t know, I sometimes think Granny is worse 
than a wolf,” said the boy thoughtfully. 

And here May chimed in, “ Eddie fightened at Danny, 
Eddy fightened at oolf. Eddy fightened at Danny, 
Danny worse than a oolf—” 

“May, if you say that again, I’ll souse you in that 
brook and then roll you in the bed of nettles, where you 
got stung the other day.” 

The child opened her large eyes with astonishment, 
unable to understand why the mere repetition of her 
brother’s words should cause such an outbreak. 

“Now, Edmund, go, and don’t tease the child any 
more.” 
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And so off Edmund went, wishing he were not ashamed 
to insist upon Bertha being the messenger. Now you 
must not suppose that Edmund, and Bertha, and May 
talked as children of the present day talk; their lan- 
guage was very different indeed; but were I able to 
give it you exactly as they spoke it, you would not be 
able to understand a single sentence, therefore in mercy 
to you I have translated it into the common way of 
speaking used by children of these modern times. Ber-. 
tha and May sat down under a tree, hoping to hear the 
pigs grunting in the distance, and Bertha twisted a little 
crown for May and sang her all the songs she knew, for 
May was a great pet and had never known what it was 
to have the caresses of a mother. 

Meantime Edmund ran up the hill and soon came to 
the rough looking hut which was the only place he had 
ever known as home. He jumped over the stile, and in 
his nervous hurry fell flat on his face before his Grand- 
mother, who was one of the most awful old women you 
ever beheld. 

‘“‘ A pretty way to come into your Grandmother's gar- 
den! Are you learning to walk on your head like a 
court fool? Get up and say what errand has brought 
you back long before you’re wanted ?” 

And as she struck him a good rap with her stout oaken 
staff poor Edmund felt his shoulders tingle. 

“Oh, Granny, the pigs are lost !” 

“And whose fault is that, I should like to know? 
What were you sent out for except to take care of them ?” 

“Oh, Granny, come and help me to find them !” 
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“Not I, do you think I’m going to run about the 
woods at my age? Go along, and don’t let me see your 
face till you find them.” 

‘Oh, Granny, dear, please give me some dinner.” 

‘“‘ Not a crumb shall you get, for you don’t deserve it, 
you idle vagabond. Go away and dine upon acorns, 
nuts, and blackberries.” } 

“‘ But, Grandmother, think of poor Bertha, and little 
May is getting tired, they are hunting the pigs now, and 
perhaps before this they have found them. Punish me, 
and starve me, if you like, but don’t punish poor Bertha 
and little May.” 

“Well, I'll send them some dinner,” said the old 
woman, the lines in her haggard face smoothing down a 
little, “‘ here, can you carry this little loaf of barley bread ? 
- and here is some cold bacon, and I suppose they'll want 
something to drink; take this flask of mead, and here is 
a little jar of milk for May ; let me tie a cover over it.” 

And she put it all in a rough sort of basket made of 
wattle, and Edmund observed with pleasure that though 
she kept impressing on his mind that he was to have no 
share in the feast, she carefully cut everything into three 
parts, two large ones and one little one, a division which 
of course stood in Edmund’s hungry mind for “ Bertha, 
baby, and me,” 

“Now go along, and don’t let me see your face again 
until you bring the pigs back. No bacon next year will 
you have, no pig’s face or pig’s liver in this, for wicked 
Sir Hugh will have swept them all into his horrible castle 
. if he gets a chance, and then a poor widow may howl and 
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weep for her living, for nothing will be left, and the mo- 
therless children will starve.” 

The last sentence was spoken in a softer voice, and the 
fierce brown eyes had two large tears in them, but Edmund 
saw and heard nothing of this, for he felt the swing of 
the oaken staff on his back, and he heard the rough 
words and them alone, as heavily laden he ran over the 
common and down the hill, and into the forest. Great 
rejoicings greeted him, and the children sat under the 
trees and enjoyed their homely repast with an appetite 
unknown to those who sit in houses all the morning 
writing copies and doing French exercises. Little chil- 
dren had a fine time of it then, nobody wanted to teach 
' them to read, and nobody could, not even their fathers 
and mothers, for reading and writing was then very un- 
fashionable, and practised by few except the clergy, and 
accounts were kept in a very simple way by cutting notches 
on a stick, a short notch for every unit, and a long notch 
for every ten, and the counting of the notches was ex- 
tremely easy, and adapted to the meanest capacity. 
Whether this very simple arithmetic was partly the cause 
of the great confusion which sometimes arose in settling 
what things belonged to what person, I do not know, but 
ideas were lax on this subject as on many others, When 
the children had satisfied their hunger and thirst, they felt 
very sleepy, but mindful of the message, that they were 
not to come home until they had found the pigs, they 
fought with their sleepiness manfully, and were on the 
point of starting off again on their search, when May 
complicated all their schemes by falling into a sound doze: 
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“Now, what shall we do? she is too heavy to carry, 
and she will not stop awake. Oh dear, dear, why did 
we bring her? May, May, wake up!” But the only an- 
swer was a very decided snore, and the dark brown cheeks 
were suffused with a comfortable reddish tinge, which 
showed that the little sleeper was good for at least an 
hour’s sweet slumber. 

** Edmund, what zs to be done 2” 

*“‘ Cover her up with ferns and leave her.” 

** But the wolf.” 

“Oh, I forgot—and perhaps wicked Sir Hugh might 
come out and carry her off.” 

“‘T don’t think wicked Barons care for carrying off little 
children, they can’t eat them, you know.” 

“‘T don’t know that, you don’t know what they do with 
them, put them up in a coop perhaps till they get fatter 
and fatter, and then grill them for breakfast.” 

“‘May’s cheeks would make a beautiful grill,” said Ed- 
mund looking down affectionately upon his little sister. 
“The whole of her in fact would be very good to eat.” 

“Oh, Edmund, how can you! I wonder why it is that 
when a boy likes anything or anybody, he compares it to 
something very good to eat.” 

This gave rise to a long and rather rambling conver- 
sation, at the end of which, it was determined that Edmund 
should go in search of his tormentors, and Bertha should 
keep watch by the side of her little sleeping sister. Some 
little time Bertha sat watching her fat charge, when Ed- 
mund made his appearance with his finger on his lips, 
and his eyes staring out of his head with astonishment. 
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“‘ Bertha, Bertha, come with me, I’ve seen something 
so curious.” ; 

‘What is it ?” 

“Something as still as death, it does not move, I nearly 
touched it, but I was afraid.” 

“Ts it a wild beast?” said Bertha, shrinking fearfully 
towards the place where her little sister lay. 

“No, but I think it is an image, come and see, it is 
not far off, leave May, cover her up with leaves, we shall 
be back again very soon.” 

Hand in hand the children crept away and followed a 
rough pathway they had never trod before. It led first: 
through two mossy banks, perhaps in old world days the 
channel of a river and then wound in and out of a glade 
of beech trees, and then further on into a deep thicket, 
and then they heard a little rush of water. They soon 
came out upon a green patch of grass and saw a waterfall 
splashing away so prettily in the sunlight, and very near 
it was a wooden hut of logs and wattles roughly put to- 
gether, and a little thread of blue smoke was ascending 
from a hole in the roof. But something else riveted the 
eyes of the children, what was it? The figure of ahuman 
being seated before the door of the little cottage, and still 
as death the figure seemed. A large brown book was on 
its knees all curiously written and painted, a staff was 
leaning against the chair, and the figure’s dress was long 
and of dark gray, with a hood on the shoulders anda 
rope tied round the waist. All this the children saw as 
they peeped curiously, but the figure never stirred. 

“Ts it alive?” said Edmund. 
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‘Go and touch it,” said his sister. 

They stood and watched. At last they gained courage, 
and quietly and softly going close to the object of their 
curiosity, they felt the flowing gown and pulled the cord 
_ that hung down by its side. The head was raised from 
the absorbing book, and the children were startled, for z¢ 
was alive! The hermit looked upon them with a sweet 
soft smile, and his blue eyes were full of love. His head 
was bald at the top, but his white hair hung down at the 
sides of his face, and a long white beard added to the 
gravity of his appearance. 

“Dear children,” he said, and his voice was kind and 
sweet, “have you lost your way in the woods? or have 
ygu come to ask an old man to help you? It is but little 
I can do now, but sometimes I am of use to old people 
and children.” 

There was something in the old man’s face which in- 
spired confidence, and very soon the children began 
prattling away all about their loss, and their fear of their 
Grandmother, and Edmund clenched his fist as he de- 
scribed the sharp treatment to which they were subjected 
by the only person to whom the name of parent could be 
applied. 

*“‘ And now we are afraid to go back, and the pigs have 
all run away, and May is asleep under the trees, and per- 
haps wolves have eaten her by this time.” 

‘“‘ There are no wolves in this forest,” said the old man, 
“the last was killed in the reign of King Athelstan.” 

Edmund did not care in the least what reign saw the 
death of the wolf, but he was greatly relieved to find 
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that there was no chance of finding poor little May in 
shreds. 

“And you are afraid of your Grandmother?” said the 
hermit. 

“Yes, truly, if you were to see my shoulders—oh, how 
they ache,” and Edmund rubbed hard at the outside of 
his brown jacket. 

“You are very angry with her?” 

‘Ves, very, though she did give us some dinner after 
all. I wish there was somebody with a stick at Aer back.” 

‘Hush, my boy, come with me,” and the hermit took 
the two children by the hand. They went into the rough 
little cabin, not much larger or better built than their own 
home, and there was still less in it. .A wooden bench,.a 
chest, a water jug, a shelf with a platter and a cup, a case 
of books, and in one corner a rough mat used for a bed, 
were all the room contained. But it was not without a 
certain air of comfort, for a small fire sparkled away in 
the middle of the room, causing the thin line of smoke 
which rose above the thatch, and some milk was warming 
on the fire, the old hermit’s only luxury. 

“And do you live here all alone with nothing to play 
with ?” asked Bertha with large round pitying eyes. 

“Not quite alone,” said the hermit thoughtfully, ‘“ but 
perhaps you would think so, my child. Come a little 
further, for you have not yet seen all the treasures of my 
castle,’ and he opened a door at the further end of the 
room and stepped into the only other apartment which 
the simple residence contained. Edmund and Bertha 
had never seen anything like it before. ‘There was hardly 
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anything in it, and yet they felt an awe and an interest 
hitherto unknown to them. ‘There were no chairs nor 
tables, but right in front of them stood a small altar, and 
over that little altar there was a painting, a rough rude 
painting of a face. 

“Who is that man?” asked Bertha attracted by the 
sweet gravity, the wondrous power of the tearful tb and 
the marred visage. 

“The Man of sorrows,” said the hermit, and his eyes 
too filled with tears. 

** And tell us, who was He?” 

“‘One who bore blows and insults, and when He was 
reviled, reviled not again, when He suffered He threat- 
ened not.” 

“Oh, do tell us about Him,” said the children. 

They had not long to wait. Sweetly and carefully the 
old man unwound for them the golden thread of the ever- 
golden story, and the baptized but uninstructed children 

pened with answering hearts and glistening eyes. 

Oh, tell it us once more, tell it us once again,” they 
cried, “tell us the part again about His blessing little 
children.” 

“Dear children, have you never heard it before ?” 

_ “Never, never, Granny had too much to do to tell us ; 
but most likely she does not know it herself, if she did 
she could never have kept such good news all to herself.” 

The hermit taught them the first words of the Creed, 
and then he taught them a little prayer, very very short, 
for he wanted them to have something all ready for use. 
It was just this, “‘Lorp JEsus, take care of the little 
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children Thou hast blest.” And then the hermit took 
his long staff and went out with them into the forest, and 
by his superior forethought and intelligence soon got upon 
the track of the pigs, and having found them helped to 
drive them to the entrance of the wood, passing little May 
who was still sound asleep, but having had her sleep out, 
was ready to wake up, unconscious of all that had hap- 
pened in the interval. The long shadows of evening were 
falling as having taken leave of the kind old man, they 
drove their charge up to the hut on the brow of the com- 
mon. ‘They were received as usual with reproaches and 
sharp words. 

“A pack of careless good-for-nothing brats,” said the 
old woman, “of what use can you possibly be, I should 
like to know! There, get in with you and take your 
supper, not that you deserve any—Now don’t answer me 
again, none of your sauciness if you please !” 

But nothing came except the mild answer that turneth 
away wrath ! 

“Granny dear,” said Edmund, “I hope you have not 
been too weary doing all the work alone by yourself.” 

The old woman looked astonished, and silently placed 
a basin of milk and bread before him. Before the chil- 
dren went to bed that night they knelt down in the moon- 
light and prayed the little prayer “‘ Lorp JEsus, take care 
of the little children Thou hast blest—and take care of 
Granny too,” was added by them both with one accord. 
And the children fell fast asleep and dreamt of the sweet 
sad look in the eyes of the Face they had seen in the 
hermit’s little chapel. 





CHAPTER II. 


A DELIGHTFUL ADVENTURE. 


e INO the sooner you two are off the better,” cried 

Granny, next morning after breakfast; ‘leave 
May here, for you are such careless children, ’tis as likely 
as not you will lose the child, as you did the pigs, not 
that she would be much loss, nor any of you for that 
matter ; here, have you had enough bread ?” and she cut 
off a great slice for each. ‘‘What are you dawdling for? 
Be off, there’s plenty to be done when once we get the 
idlers out of the way.” 

Edmund and Bertha were not sorry to be let off so 
easily, and they kissed May’s little brown face, not at all 
envying the privilege she enjoyed of spending the whole 
day with the much-to-be-feared Grandmother. A horrible 
qualm came over Edmund as they left the cottage. 

‘“‘ Bertha, suppose—” 

‘Suppose what ?” 

“Suppose May was to tell Granny that you said you 
wished a wolf would come and eat her up ?” | 

“OQ no, May has most likely forgotten everything we 
said in the wood by this time.” 
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“T don’t know. May, May, come here,” and the little 
laughing pet put her pretty head out of the door. “Now 
May, zwhatever you do, mind you don’t say a word about 
what Bertha said about wishing a wolf would come and 
eat Granny up, or that Granny was worse than a wolf.” 

‘‘No, no, I not say one word,” said May, opening her 
large black eyes and laughing again ready to kill herself. 

But Granny’s voice was heard again. 

“Edmund and Bertha, zz/7 you go? There you are 
dawdling about, and teaching that child to be as mis- 
chievous as you are yourselves. Go along or I'll fetch 
the stick.” 

Edmund and Bertha required no further inducement, 
and off they ran down the hill, crackling the autumn leaves 
under their feet, and glad to be out of the sight of their 
tyrant. 

“‘ Boys are very stupid,” said Bertha, solemnly. 

© Why P” 

‘Because they just go and undo everything they want 
to do.” 

“ How P” 

“You did just now. May had quite forgotten every- 
thing she heard yesterday, and now you have reminded 
her of it, depend upon it some mischief will come of it.” 

“Pooh, pooh, May will be too frightened, she knows I 
shall give her a drubbing if she says a word.” 

“Youre a great deal too much like Granny,” said 
Bertha, gravely, “ you are always talking about drubbings. 
Do you think that beautiful Face we saw in the hermit’s 
chapel ever gave any one a drubbing ?” 

Cc 
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“T don’t know,” said Edmund, “it depends whether 
they deserved it.” 

Bertha did not know what to say to this, and the pigs 
soon absorbed all their attention. 

Meantime, Granny found her morning’s work con- 
siderably interrupted by the care of little May, who, used 
to the freedom of the woods, and the incessant chatter of 
her brother and sister, seemed determined to keep up a 
continual fuss. It was all so innocently done too, that 
Granny, severe as she was, could hardly find fault, and 
her severe looks only seemed to bring more smiles to the 
mischievous child’s face. 

“One would think it was an elf or a fairy, I’ve not 
been a minute away, and here is the dough I have 
kneaded stuck full of daisies; oh, you naughty, naughty 
May, and where have you rolled those apples? into the 
oven I declare !” 

“Oast them for dinner,” said May, her finger in her 
mouth, looking as if she had done a very clever thing. 
~ “Roast them for dinner? not a morsel of dinner will 
you, get if you go on in this manner; and where have you 
put the knife I left here two minutes ago ?” 

* Swrew it in the well.” 

“Threw it in the well? what for?” 

“To see the water jump,” said May, perfectly cool. 

“T’ve a great mind to throw you after it. Oh dear, 
dear, I wish Bertha was here; why ddI let her go. I 
remember once when I kept her at home to look after 
you she kept you in such good order, and was so handy 
about the house, alas! alas! That booby Edmund is 
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sure to get into some trouble if I let him go out alone ; 
I do believe Bertha is of some little use after all.” 

The sound of the name was unfortunate. 

“ Bertha says,” and May’s eyes twinkled again, “ Bertha 
says, ‘Me wis a oolf would tum and eat Danny,’ ” 

The old woman turned round upon May; ‘Wish a 
wolf would come and eat Granny? What! did Bertha 
say that 2” 

Yes." 

“And what did Edmund say ?” 

“« «Danny is worse than a oolf.’ ” 

“And why ?” said Granny, her face pale with rage. 

“Danny will beat us back and boo. Danny will beat 
us back and boo,” said May, in the usual childish sing- 
song, rather enjoying, but not the least understanding 
the effect of her confidences. 

“May,” said Granny, in an awful voice, “how dare 
you ?” | 

May did not understand the purpose of this question, 
but felt that something dreadful had happened, and burst 
into a howl, heavy tears coursing each other down her 
face. 

“T’ll take the stick to you,” said Granny. 

‘“‘Boo-hoo hoo !” said May. 

Granny felt in the corner for the stick. 

“Boo-hoo hoo !” cried May. 

Granny showed May the stick. Curiously enough the 
sight did not stop her. 

“ Boo-hoo hoo hoo hoo!” shouted May. 

Granny was at her wits’ end: “Oh, if Bertha was only 
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here! but there, Bertha hates me!” Granny dropped her 
stick, and sat down upon a little hard wooden stool, lost 
in thought. ‘I’ve toiled for those children, I’ve worked 
for them from morning till night, I’ve thought early and late 
of what wauld be good for them, I’ve cut and contrived 
ever since I took them from the death-bed of my raven- 
haired Elfleda, and vowed to support them, and this is 
my return, ‘me wis a oolf would eat Danny ! ” 

Common sense never suggested to Granny that it was 
impossible the children could be aware of all these 
sacrifices, as she had never imparted the family secrets to 
their small minds, but the morning hours slipped away, 
and Granny was lost in thought, whilst little May stood 
with her mouth open, longing to know what had caused 
the sudden change from violent activity to melancholy 
idleness. 

Meanwhile, Edmund and Bertha were far happier in 
the forest than in Granny’s rather alarming company, and 
chattered to one another most cheerfully. Losing all 
thought of their home troubles they wandered into a 
dreamland of their own, and talked of what they would 
do were they the young lord and lady who lived in the 
Castle which reared its grey towers a few miles out of the 
forest. 

“‘What a beautiful place it must be!” said Bertha, “ it 
looks like a town in the distance.” 

“A bower of bliss,” replied Edmund. “Eda of the 
Common lived there once, till she married, and she said 
the lady of the Castle zs so kind.” 

“Not like Granny then, I’m sure; how happy her 
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children must be ; what a fine thing to live in Merrywood 
Castle! Perhaps they'd take you as a page, Edmund.” 

“Not a chance of that, only gentlefolks go for pages in 
such fine places as that. They’d make mea serving boy, 
and I should go to feed the pigs: I can do that at 
home.” 

“But you'd stand at the buttery hatch, and take the 
platters out, and I warrant there would be plenty left on 
them for you.” 

“And plenty of kicks into the bargain with all those 
rough men-at-arms; no, no, Bertha, if I’m to get blows, 
Granny’s hand is not so heavy as theirs.” 

“They say the good Baron never lets any one be ill- 
treated ; he is not like the wicked Sir Hugh who lives the 
other side of the forest, and if any one says a bad word in 
his castleyard he gives them a ducking directly.” 

“Little Lord Henry and Lady Eva must be very happy. 
I dare say they never have anything to do from morning 
to night ; no stupid pigs to look after, no water to carry, 
no wood to cut, nothing to do but to le on their backs 
in the sun, and listen to the water dribbling in the court- 
yard fountain.” 

“You idle boy, do you call ¢hat delightful? now / 
should like some playthings and to ride a white pony.” 

As they spoke they heard a sound like that of bells 
jingling in the distance, it came nearer and nearer, and 
soon a pretty procession came down the hill by the woody 
path, and splashed through the stream at the bottom. 
Edmund and Bertha pressed close up against the trees 
the better to view what was coming, for in those days the 
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jingling of spurs and the rattling of spears was not apt to 
produce much confidence in those who heard their lively 
sounds. 

“Oh, Edmund !” said Bertha, ‘‘ suppose it should be 
wicked Sir Hugh and his men-at-arms! Let us hide, let 
us hide.” 

“‘ Suppose the moon was to fall and scatter all the stars 
about,” said Edmund, with supreme contempt. “I am 
going to look at them and to meet them, so come along,” 
and he hurried down to the stream, followed by his sister, 
whose fears were soon quelled by the sound of childish 
laughter ringing through the woods. 

A pretty sight met their eyes. First of all on a troop 
of grey horses came a number of men-at-arms with bright 
shining spears in their hands; the men were dressed in 
green and white, and wore glittering armour on their 
breasts, they looked smiling and kind, in spite of their 
ereat beards and moustachios, and as they rode two and 
two down the hill they could not help turning their heads 
occasionally to see that their precious little charges were 
safe. 

‘Oh what a pretty pair of dark children !” said a sweet 
ringing voice, as they came in sight of ‘the wild young 
swineherds ; and the speaker, fair as wax herself, shook 
her bright golden curls as she nodded with delight, for 
children as well as grown up people, generally admire the 
kind of beauty they do not themselves possess. 

Lady Eva was a lovely girl of twelve years old, and as 
she turned and looked at Bertha and her brother, both 
stood still with pleasure and surprise, for it was like seeing 
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a fairy, or as some children would have said, an angel, 
only poor Bertha and Edmund knew little or nothing about 
such bright beings, for Granny’s old stories dwelt much 
on fairies and wood spirits, hobgoblins and monsters, but 
little on saints and angels. 

This beautiful fairy then was riding a white pony, the 
very white pony Bertha had thought of, and by her side 
was her brother Lord Henry, the very image of his noble 
looking father, the beloved Baron of Merrywood. He 
too rode a white pony, and over the ponies were golden 
nets with tassels, and the bridles were mounted in silver, 
and little silver bells were jingling on the ponies’ heads, 
to let all the world know, the birds in the trees, the fish 
in the trout stream, and the little children looking for 
blackberries, that the rich and happy children of Merry- 
wood Castle were going out for their daily ride. 3 

Edmund and Bertha stood entranced at the sight, and 
never heeded the mud that was splashed upon them 
from the heels of the horses. SBertha’s eyes were fixed 
upon the pretty green dress embroidered with gold, 
which was worn by the little lady of the Castle, and she 
admired the dancing white feathers in her hat even more 
than the lovely face underneath it. Lady Eva bent 
down as if she longed to kiss the cherry-cheeked. damsel 
who stood gazing at her with such unmixed admiration, 
for children know little of difference of rank until they 
are taught it by the world. 

“Little darling,” she said, “where does your mother 
live P” 

“Haven't got one,” said Bertha. “Have only got a 
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Granny ;” and she put her finger in her mouth and looked 
as if she was going to be beaten. 

‘“‘Well, that’s better than nothing, isn’t it?” said Lady 
Eva, trying to turn off with a joke what she feared might 
have proved a painful question. 

“Don’t know,” said Bertha. ‘‘There are plenty of 
blackberries down by that pathway,” she exclaimed, an 
idea seizing her that she ought to do the honours of the 
wood. “You take the right hand and keep straight on, 
and you'll find the place full of ’em.” 

Meantime the men-at-arms had stopped, and were 
watching the conversation with amused smiles. 

“Thank you, darling,” said Lady Eva, “we'll go on and 
look,” and she gave her steed a stroke with her delicate 
silver-mounted whip. 

Bertha looked distressed. She could not bear the 
beautiful fairy to vanish so quickly, and putting her strong 
brown hand on the snowy white neck of the pony she 
said, in rather gruff accents, ‘Stay a minute, I’ve got 
something for you,” and held out a branch of thorns 
covered with blackberries in different stages of ripeness. 

“Thank you, my dear, but pray do not give me all 
you have got,” said the young horsewoman rather em- 
barrassed by the unexpected gift. 

‘‘O, pray take it, pray take it,” cried Bertha, afraid that 
her present would not be accepted, and a ringing laugh 
again greeted her ears as Lady Eva rode away, carrying 
the thorny branch in her hand, and Lord Henry, turning 
to look, threw two little silver pieces at the children. 

They stood watching the departure of the bright shining 
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train, never thinking of the unexpected gift, until Edmund 
remembered it, and cried, ‘“‘ O, Bertha, we’ve never had 
any money of our own before.” 

“And I wish we had not zow then,” said his sister, 
pursing up her mouth as if she were going to cry. 

“CQ, if you don’t care for it pray give it to me,” said 
her brother, picking up both the coins and putting them 
in his pocket. ‘But pray tell me why you dislike 
them ?” 

‘“‘ Because I wanted to do something for “er,” grumbled 
Bertha, still pouting, ‘and it seems like paying me for 
the blackberries; I wanted to give her something for 
nothing ;” and she looked as if a great injury had been 
done to her. 

“Well,” said her matter-of-fact brother, “I’m very well 
contented. I’d rather give something for something, 
and if you don’t like your share I’ll keep it myself, or 
wait till you’re in a better temper with it. It isn’t every 
day that we get a nice young lord to throw silver coins 
tous. Don’t tell Granny anything about it, or she’ll take 
them away from us.” 

“T think Granny ought to have them,” remarked his 
sister. 

*¢ Why >” 

“‘ Because she feeds and clothes us, and we do mighty 
little for her.” 

*‘T don’t know that ; we look after the pigs, and fetch 
the wood, and carry the water, and dig in the garden, and 
get many a hard word, and many a blow for our pains.” 

“‘ Anyhow I don’t think we earn as much as we cost.” 
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This was too knotty a point to be decided so quickly, 
-and required a greater knowledge of accounts than the 
children possessed, but they still remained of different 
opinions, and argued the point a long time. 

Edmund and Bertha knew the way to the old hermit’s 
dwelling quite well now. Their only wonder was that 
they had never found him out before. ‘To-day théy 
thought they would go and see him before they drove 
the pigs home. It was so pleasant to think they had a 
friend in the forest, and the old hermit looked so pleased 
when they paid him their first visit, they felt quite certain 
of a welcome when they came the second time. So they 
followed the course of the little stream all amongst the 
ferns, and the great mossy-trunked trees, and soon heard 
the rushing of the waterfall, and came out upon the 
bright greensward where the wooden hut stood. The 
evening sun was sinking behind the trees, and the light 
clouds were beginning to be of arich golden hue. No 
image this time was sitting outside the door, and silence 
reigned over all things interrupted by nothing but the 
sound of the waterfall. The children began to feel a 
little frightened ; ‘‘ What if the wolf, or wicked Sir Hugh 
had carried the old man off?” suggested Bertha. 

“Stuff,” replied Edmund. “What would warlike Sir 
Hugh do with a poor old man like that? and as for the 
wolf he knows better. The hermit is a great deal too 
bony and would soon choke him, as a fish bone would 
choke you.” 

The children walked softly up to the door; it was 
open, for those who possess nothing are afraid of nobody ; 
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nothing was altered since their last visit, but they heard 
a murmur within the inner room; and Bertha, who 
peeped in, beckoned her brother to look. There, before 
the rough altar, and before that rough painting of the 
Head crowned with thorns, the old man was singing softly 
to himself; he held his clasped book in his hands, but 
it seemed. to be of little use to him, for the words were 
spoken as if he loved them, and caressed them as they 
fell from his lips; they were too familiar to need writ- 
ten signs, too often repeated to need more than the 
slightest effort of memory. The children wondered. 

‘“‘ How he seems to amuse himself all alone!” said the 
little girl, peeping round at the old man, without seeming 
to disturb him in the least. 

“He must be pretty old to love his book so much,” 
replied Edmund; “one would think the old fellow had 
broken his leg that he should stay here so quietly, instead 
of wandering about nutting and blackberrying, when he 
has no one to call him home, or to be angry with him 
for being late.” 

Crash went a stone at that moment on the roof. 

“ Oh, Edmund! how could you?” 

“Bertha, I couldn’t help it. Look at those doves 
gone to roost so quietly under the eaves. Id give any- 
thing not to have done it, but the spirit of mischief seized 
me, and I couldn’t help it. It was too inviting. Look 
how they flutter.” 

“And you have disturbed the old man; if he doesn’t 
lay the stick about you smartish my name’s not Bertha. 
I wonder what is the matter with a boy that he should 
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always think it fun to knock something over, or to tor- 
ment somebody.” 

“The Divine assistance be with us, and with all our 
absent brethren,” murmured the hermit, as he closed his 
book and came quietly out of the little inner room. 

“Brethren! he’s got some brethren,” whispered Ed- 
mund. “I wonder whether they are like him. I shouldn’t 
have thought there were any more of him to be found 
anywhere. Now for the stick,” and he squared his shoul- 
ders with an air of determination, just as he did when 
Granny appeared on the scene. “I’ve had my fun, now 
I must pay the price.” 

Bertha covered her face with her hands, for she ex- 
pected the thick ash stick the hermit leant upon to come 
thundering down upon Edmund’s shoulders, but no such 
sound followed her fears. She took her hands gently 
away, and the hermit’s voice in its sweet silvery tones 
murmured, ‘“‘And so, my children, could you not call 
your old friend without nearly killing his doves ?” 

Edmund grew nearly scarlet, for he had the grace to 
blush sometimes, and he had no answer to give. But 
quick in resources he turned off the subject, and asked 
abruptly, “ Excellent Father, tell me who are your absent 
brethren ?” 

“All good people all over the world,” replied the hermit. 

“But have you no brothers and sisters of your own, 
your very own, I mean, like Bertha and May are to me?” 

“None,” replied the hermit. 

“And who do you talk to when you are reading your 
book, that large book with the great clasps ?” 
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“To Gop,” said the hermit, reverently bowing his head. 

*¢ And you have no company ?” 

“© yes I have, very good company indeed.” 

“Who? who?” cried Edmund and Bertha with childish 
curiosity. 

‘““S. John the Baptist, and S. Antony, and S. Paul of 
igypt, and many more.” 

‘And what have you done with them? and why do 
they go away when we come ?” 

‘“My dear little children, it would take a long time to 
tell you. Those who would live with the saints must 
love them very much, and the King of the Saints is to 
be loved most of all.” 

“That’s the One you talk to so long, isn’t it ?” asked 
Bertha. 

The hermit nodded assent. 

They were all three sitting on the bench outside the 
door, whilst the sunset grew redder and redder through 
the trees. 

‘Granny would say you lead a precious idle life,” said 
the boy. 

“How rude you are,” interrupted Bertha. 

“Well, Z didn’t say so; I only said Granny would 
say so.” 

The hermit looked gently on the lad with his calm 
blue eyes, “‘ And why, my dear boy ?” 

‘“‘ Because you never make butter, nor cure bacon, nor 
feed the pigs, nor dig in the garden, but you do nothing 
but talk to your saints, and pray.” 

“And pray,” repeated the hermit. ‘Granny has yet 
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to learn, my boy, that he who prays well can govern the 
world. Come with me, I am not fond of talking about 
what I do, but I think it may be good for you to know 
that prayer never hinders work.” He led the way into the 
little dwelling-room. ‘There he opened a casket, and took 
out a heavy book. He opened it. It was written most 
beautifully, and filled with little paintings exquisitely 
coloured and enlivened-with shining gold. ‘ This is part 
of my work,” he said. 

“Did you do all this yourself? Well, no wonder you 
are never dull,” said the children in amazement. 

“You may come again and see allthis another time, 
but we must make haste now, for it grows late, and I 
want you to see another part of my work.” 

He led the children outside. A few paces beyond the 
hut a little plot of ground was enclosed by a neat railing. 
“These hands made this railing: come into my little 
garden, I do not think you will find a weed.” They 
went into the garden, it was trim and neat. In it the 
hermit cultivated the vegetables which furnished him 
with part of his simple meals, and a corner was reserved 
for a number of flowers. The hermit picked a little 
nosegay of autumn flowers, and gave it to his young 
friends. ‘These are my children, my pets,” he said. 

“Oh, dear hermit,” said the children, “how good you 
are, and how tidy you are, and how industrious you are, 
and how clever you are, and nobody sees it, and nobody 
knows, and nobody cares.” 

‘“Gop sees it, and Gop knows, and Gop cares,” said 
the hermit gravely. And the children went home. 


~ 
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‘Bertha, you're a fool,” said Granny, her hard face look- 
ing over the gate, and yet with a gleam of softness in it. 

‘Now it’s all over with us,” said Bertha, ‘‘ May has 
told what we said, depend upon it. Why, Granny ?” 

‘For leaving me alone with this child. I never could 
have believed the trouble she would be: I’ve had scarcely 
any peace all day. O, Bertha, I have missed you so 
much !” 

Bertha looked round with astonishment. ‘O, Granny ! 
have you really missed me ?” 

“Yes, but I’ve no time to talk about it now. Look 
sharp and get the supper ready, whilst I attend to the 
cows. Now then, what are you dawdling for?” 

Bertha was only thinking over the remarkable piece of 
news that she had been missed. She swept the hearth, 
and put on the pot, and made the rough little homestead 
look as comfortable as possible, and then she longed for 
a kind word, and thought, “always the same thing, day 
after day, work, work, work, and however good I am, and 
however industrious I am, and however tidy I am, no- 
body sees, and nobody knows, and nobody cares.” But 
when she lay down to sleep, after repeating the little 
prayer the hermit taught her, a gentle voice sounded in 
her ears, and said words very like these, ‘Gop sees it, 
and Gop knows, and Gop cares.” 

As for Edmund he was thoroughly tired out, and I am 
afraid his last thought was a certain wild regret that he 
had not taken a better aim at the doves, and killed one 
of them outright, instead of merely sending them flutter- 
ing and sputtering away. 





CHAPTER III. 


JINGLING SPURS AND LANCES. 


HE next time Edmund and Bertha were sent to the 
forest, Granny took very good care to send little 
May also. The day she had spent alone with her was 
too much for the aged dame’s temper, and solitude seemed 
preferable to the wear and tear of watching the active 
little monkey, and checking the spirits which threatened 
to turn the house out of window. An old man or wo- 
man and a very lively child are not the most suitable 
companions in all the world, and Granny felt as much 
fatigued the next morning as if she had driven a herd of 
cows several times round the forest. Edmund addressed 
his sister in these startling terms as the three children 
wended their way down the wild bit of common into the 
wood : 
“ Bertha, don’t you feel as if you should like to crack 
May’s head with a stone ?” 
“Certainly not, but why do you ask ?” 
‘“¢ Because she told what we said.” 
“Did she, how do you know ?” 
‘¢ Because Granny said to me as I left the house, ‘So 
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Master Edmund, you wish a wolf would come and eat 
Granny, do you? You'd miss me a deal more than ever 
I should miss you, you troublesome boy ; if a wolf could 
carry you off I should have one plague the less, but no 
such luck, nought is never in danger.’ May must have 
told.” 

The little rosy thing looked up at the sound of her own 
name and said, ‘‘ Yeth, Danny worse than a oolf.” 

“There, you hear,” said Edmund, “ now what shall we 
do to her ?” 

“Oh, you shall not hurt her, most certainly, and after 
all I don’t think she has done much harm, for Granny 
has not scolded us nor beaten us, and we have plenty of 
dinner in our wallets.” 

A bright idea then flashed across Bertha’s mind: “ Sup- 
pose we go to the dear old hermit’s, and leave May with 
him to be taken care of whilst we are in the forest ; she will 
be a great worry to us, and we shall have to drag her 
about half asleep as we had before: do you not think it 
would be a charming plan P” 

“First rate, if the excellent old man will condescend 
to accept the charge, but I should scarcely think the 
occupation would be very pleasing to him. We will try, 
however.” 

Now Bertha was sometimes rather frightened at Ed- 
mund’s mischievous tricks, and knowing that he was not 
the best of tempers, a thought had crossed her mind that 
he might do his little sister some harm in revenge for the 
mischief she had unconsciously been guilty of. A safe 
retreat in the old hermit’s inner room would be a plea- 
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sant exchange for the rather disagreeable excitement of 
the running stream, the heaps of dead leaves, the rabbit 
holes, and other instruments of torture which might be 
made use of as means of punishment. But Edmund was 
a good-hearted boy, and bore no malice, and Bertha need 
not have feared, for he was devoted to his little sister, and 
would have borne a great deal for her sake. Like most 
elder brothers, large house dogs, and other ungainly 
creatures, his bark was worse than his bite, and he took 
ereat delight in frightening Bertha by telling her of all 
the dreadful things he meant to do to all human beings 
who should presume to cross his path or thwart his will 
from the terror of the neighbourhood, “ wicked Sir Hugh” 
to little innocent May. A chance of getting little May 
comfortably provided for was not to be lost, and the 
children struck down to the right instead of to the left, 
and soon found the path which led to the hermit’s 
dwelling. The old man was working in his garden. He 
did not look at all surprised at seeing the children : it had 
grown quite natural for them to seek him out. 

“Dear hermit,” said the impetuous Edmund, going to 
him breathless, ‘‘ will you take care of May for us whilst 
‘we look after the pigs? she is so troublesome, and so 
heavy to lift over the puddles.” 

“Would May like to be taken care of by me?” said the 
hermit; ‘‘there are likely to be two sides to such an 
- arrangement,” and he stooped down and took little May’s 
soft hand in his. She was not at all frightened, but put 
her little arms round his neck. 

‘¢ Now it’s all right, isn’t it?” said Edmund, “and we'll 
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come and fetch her when we are ready to gohome. You 
can show her the pictures you painted in your beautiful 
book, you know, and tell her some of the stories you have 
told us, and” here he lowered his voice reverently, “ show 
her hat Face, you know what I mean. Oh, May, sweet 
little May, do be good whilst we are away !” and he kissed 
the fat cheeks with rough affection, ‘‘ Now Bertha, off to 
the other side of the forest, and perhaps we shall see all 
that glorious party from Merrywood Castle again.” 

Bertha started with delight, she had been thinking of 
that glittering gay fairylike party ever since, and most ~ 
particularly of Lady Eva, the beautiful girl who seemed 
so good and kind, but she had kept her thoughts quietly 
to herself like many a young girl who indulges in a sudden 
and rather romantic affection, and looked forward in 
secret to seeing the object of her adoration once more. 
To hear her wishes mentioned aloud by her brother quite 
startled her, and she turned to the hermit and said, ‘‘ Have 
you ever seen Lady Eva from Merrywood Castle ?” 

“No, my child, this is such a lonely little valley, such 
a quiet secluded nook, that very few ever come near it, 
there is no track for horses anywhere near it, and it does 
not lie in the way to anywhere. It is a great privilege to 
live in such a hidden spot.” 

“Pardon me, father,” said Edmund, “but I should 
think it uncommonly dull.” 

“So should I have thought at your age; and perhaps 
you may think as I do when fifty more winters have passed 
over your head.” 

“Hermit,” said Edmund, suddenly changing the sub- 
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ject, ““why do Lord Henry and Lady Eva ride about on 
white ponies with twenty big serving-men after them, 
whilst Bertha and I have to mind the pigs and lug May 
_about till our arms are so tired we can scarcely drag our- 
selves home P” . 

“ Because,” said the hermit, “they are rich, and you 
are poor. It is very simple, is it not?” 

“Of course, I know that,” said Edmund, impatiently, 
“but why am I poor,.and why are they rich? that is what 
I want to know.” 

‘“‘Why are some flowers roses,” said the hermit, “and 
others daisies? and why are some trees great lords of the 
forest under whose stately branches the stag browses, 
whilst others are little thorn trees and brambles? Gop 
made them all, and Gop knows best.” 

‘“‘T dare say, but I should like to have had my choice, 
I should have chosen the white ponies and Merrywood 
Castle, I can tell you.” 

“And what do you think the King of Saints, the won- 
derful Face you love so much, once said ?” 

“What ?” said Edmund, reverently, and Bertha pressed 
forward to hear. 


‘‘Blessed are the poor,” said the hermit. ‘ He never 
once said, blessed are the rich, and His blessing zs worth 
having.” 


The children looked grave, and the old man continued, 
‘“‘Of course, rich people have a great deal to enjoy, 
but you would be surprised if you knew how much they 
have to put up with. I know of little children, children 
of princes, who have been given up as hostages for the 
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good behaviour of their parents, and kept in prison a long 
long time till they had nearly forgotten what their beautiful 
castles were like. And I know of two young princes 
who were tortured in a terrible way, one of their teeth 
being taken out every day until all were gone, in order to 
make their mother, the queen, agree to some treaty that 
she knew would not be for the good of her country. And 
I know of one little boy, the son of a great baron, and he 
was got hold of by his father’s enemies, and they ran a 
spear through his doublet and held him up in front of his 
father’s army and said, ‘ Now, if you do not give up your 
beautiful castle, we will run this spear through your son’s 
body.’ Think how dreadful for a son to be the unwilling 
cause of his father’s ruin. You see, these great little 
people have something to do besides riding about on 
white ponies.” 

“T see,” said Edmund, his eyes getting rounder and 
rounder, ‘‘then it’s a very good thing to be of no con- 
sequence.” 

“Yes,” said the hermit, “you see you are not worth 
murdering or torturing, the utmost you would get would 
be a few blows. across those stout young shoulders, and 
you are too much of a man to mind that, I know.” 

“‘ Of course, of course,” answered the lad ; whilst Bertha 
was bursting with laughter, for to her mind Edmund was 
not much of a hero, and she surmised that his legs would 
carry him out of the way of the stick pretty fast. But 
sisters are not very much impressed with their brothers’ 
exploits, and not generally inclined to be very respectful 
towards them. 
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“‘ Now,” said the old man, “‘ you must go and attend to 
your duties, for we have no business to be chatting here 
in the morning so early, in the evening it is a different 
matter, but the early day was meant for work, so farewell, 
and thank Heaven that you are of no consequence.” 

The children went away casting longing looks at the 
kind old hermit whose stories they would willingly have 
listened to until the sun was on the wane. The old man 
nodded a kindly farewell, and as he stood there, staff in 
hand, his long beard falling low upon his breast, and little 
May pressed closely to his shoulder, he looked like S. 
Joseph carrying the Holy Child. She too seemed to rest 
most happily in his arms, her hand playing with the long 
beard, and showed no anxiety to follow her brother and 
sister, but pointed to the doves and then to a goat 
browsing near the hut, as much as to say, “ You needn’t 
trouble yourselves about me, I have plenty of good 
company.” 

When the children had gone, the hermit took her into 
his little garden, and showed her the flowers among which 
he worked so happily, and gave her a few to play with, 
carefully picking out for her those which were harmless, 
should she take a fancy to put them into her mouth, 
Then he made a little heap of dried ferns in a corner of 
the garden and laid May down upon it, and went and 
fetched his drinking horn and filled it full of goats’ milk 
and gave it to her to drink. May made rather a face at 
first, for she did not think it half so nice as cows’ milk, but 
there was something about the hermit’s face so kind and 
so quiet, and yet so decided, that she drank it without 
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saying a word. ‘Then the hermit got out his clasp-knife 
and took the barley bread the children had left, for they 
had been careful to give up May’s portion of dinner, and 
cut some of it into strips and dipped them into the milk, 
and made May eat. 

‘“‘ And now I suppose,” he said, “I ought to sing her 
to sleep ; but what can I sing that she can understand ?” 

So he went indoors and fetched his large book, but he 
could find nothing there which he thought suitable ; so 
he trusted to his memory and began the Benedicite to a 
sweet low chant without much tune init. And he hummed 
**O all ye works of the Lorn, bless ye the Lorb, praise 
Him, and magnify Him for ever,” and looked upon the 
sweet flowers, and the brown and golden trees, and 
breathed the fresh autumn air; he thought in spite of his 
loneliness that the world was indeed full of beauty, and 
love, and gladness. And when he came to the last 
verse which in the old Latin version stands thus, “‘ O ye 
Religious, bless ye the Lorn, praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever,” and looked down upon the sleeping child 
and the soft turf, and the white doves, he felt he would 
not exchange his calm and gentle lot for all the fame and 
the riches of Christendom. 

“Yes,” he said, thinking to himself, ‘the sun goes 
round the earth, and gives such light and heat, but so 
noiselessly and quietly, never hurrying in his work, never 
uncertain, never fitful, always regular and trustworthy. 
And work comes to all who place themselves in the 
hands of their Creator, there is no need to seek for it, 
only to give out light and heat.” 
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Now, I dare say, you will think the hermit a very 
ignorant old man for saying that the sun goes round the 
earth. You know better, you know that the earth goes 
round the sun ; but in the days of the dear old hermit 
it was the common belief of all, even the wisest, that the 
sun went round the earth, and a great many of these 
ignorant people were better Christians than some of us 
who are better philosophers than z/ey were. 

Edmund and Bertha went about their daily business 
in the wood, and contrived as usual to mix a good deal 
of pleasure with it. 

““ Now why cannot Granny speak as kindly to me as 
the old hermit does?” said Edmund, “it would be much 
pleasanter for me, and just as easy for her.” 

“‘Humph! she sees a little more of you,” remarked 
Bertha, in her short snappish manner. 

“¢ And then she is always in a whirlwind, everything in 
a turmoil, high words, quick actions, worry, worry from 
morning to night. Now how calm the hermit is, and 
yet how beautifully neat everything around him is.” 

‘‘He hasn’t got ws to put everything to wrongs,” 
grunted Bertha again. 

There was a tolerable sense of justice in Bertha’s 
mind, and Edmund, who was in the pleasant humour 
known as “wanting a grievance,” could not help seeing 
that there was some truth in her remark. 

In due course of time they strolled down to the stream 
where Bertha’s eyes had been gladdened by the sight of 
Lady Eva. In hopes of seeing that welcome little fairy . 
again Bertha strained her eyes to the right and to the 
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left ; but there was no jingle of bridle reins, no sound of 
horsemen nor tramp of horses. 

“T don’t think this dell half as pretty as I did yester- 
day,” said Bertha, pouting, “‘and I don’t believe there’s 
a blackberry near the place.” 

“JT wish Lord Henry would come by and throw me 
some more silver coins,” said Edmund. 

“There you are again, always thinking of what you 
can get. I wish Lady Eva would come by and send me 
to find her some blackberries.” 

At this moment the tramp of horses was heard, and 
the children bounded with delight. They got behind 
the bushes and peeped. A long train of men and horses 
was seen coming down the hill. They were in brave 
attire and their armour and trappings were bright and 
shining. 

“What fine fellows! bigger than those we saw the 
other day; look, Bertha, at that great tall knight with the 
black beard, I should like to be his page for nothing.” 

“Perhaps he is the Baron of Merrywood.” 

“No, he does not look gentle enough.” 

‘But where are the young lord and lady upon their 
white ponies ?” 

“I do not see them anywhere.” 

And the long line of men-at-arms rode on and splashed 
through the ford. 

“Ho! ho! my young man,” shouted one of them, 
making a lunge at Edmund with his long spear. ‘“ Ho! 
ho! young man, what are you doing here, idling about 
in the wood when merry eyes like yours should be look- 
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ing out for prey, and light active feet should be running 
on the errands of a brave man? What are you doing 
here ?” And he poked at him again with his spear, as 
Edmund dodged down and let it run into a beech tree. 

Meanwhile the train of men-at-arms had stopped, and 
were watching in high glee the baiting of the young lad. 

“Keeping pigs,” he replied; and for the first time in 
his life he felt ashamed of his occupation. He had 
often been bored by it, but never ashamed of it. ‘There 
was something in the contemptuous sarcastic glance of 
the young man’s eye that made him feel himself the 
scum of the earth. ‘This was not a pleasant feeling, and 
Edmund frowned as he returned the scornful look. 

“‘ Keeping pigs! a pretty occupation for a stout lad 
like you. Can’t you leave that to the girls? Dawdling 
about here is light work, and pleasant for them, but we 
are in want of some young knaves like you, 


‘To serve in the stable and serve in the hall, 
And wait for our master’s whistle and call.’ ”’ 


“Ts your master the Baron of Merrywood ?” asked 
. Edmund, for somehow he thought the men’s faces did 
not look so kind as those he had seen in his train. 

“OQ yes! I should think so,” said the gay man-at-arms, 
winking at the same time to the man next him who 
looked highly amused at the scene. 

“‘T didn’t see you in the train yesterday when the little 
lord and lady came trotting down the hill.” 

‘““No, I dare say you did not. It would have been 
difficult to do so, because I didn’t happen to be there. 
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I have sterner work to do than trotting after little lords 
and ladies. I serve the Baron himself, carry his armour, 
and fight by his side.” 

“Oh! I should like to do that,” said the boy. 

“Then you'd better come with me and be taught how ; 
you're rather old even now to begin.” 

The tall knight with the black beard had reined in 
his steed and was watching the conversation with great 
enjoyment. He made a sign to the young man, and the 
latter continued his enticing words. Edmund in truth 
looked a fine little fellow as he stood there with brown 
upturned face, his eyes flashing with excitement, and 
his black hair curling over his forehead. He looked 
just the stuff out of which a fine young man-at-arms 
might be made. The young man went on with his soft 
words. 

“Very pretty Lady Eva is, is she not? Very sweet 
with her long hair waving in the wind. Would you like 
to be her page, my gentle lad, comb that pretty white 
pony and tend the falcon she carries on her wrist ?” 

“Oh, Edmund, say yes, and ask me to come and see 
her,” whispered Bertha in a great state of excitement. 

The men-at-arms roared with laughter, and Edmund 
would have been angry, but something told him it was 
dangerous to be angry in that company. 

“No,” he replied boldly, ‘‘ that seems to be next door 
to girl’s work ; I would far rather ride after Lord Henry, 
and carry his lance and sword.” 

“Well done, my boy, I like thee for that.” And the 
men roared again. 
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There seemed to be some wonderful joke, but Edmund 
could not for the life of him see what it was. 

“¢ Make up your mind, give me your hand, put your foot 
up here, bound up into this saddle in front of me, old 
Battleaxe knows well enough how to carry two, and off 
we go to the Castle, and you shall take service under. a 
real soldier, one you may be proud of.” 

Edmund’s eyes twinkled, for the exploits of the Baron 
of Merrywood were well known to all the country round. 
He could resist no longer. 

“‘ Bertha, I must go, give my love to Granny, tell her 
that the wolf has eaten me at last.” 

“‘T shall tell her no such thing ; how on earth am I to 
get the pigs home ?” 

But there was no time to talk, the horses were pawing 
the ground, the men were impatient, the tall knight gave 
the word of command, Edmund placed his foot where 
the young man told him, and leaped into the saddle. A 
loud cheer from the horsemen greeted the young addition 
to their ranks. Edmund grew red with excitement and 
waved his cap to Bertha, who stood with her mouth open 
quite stupified with amazement at the suddenness of the 
arrangement. 

Off they trotted, and the bright spearheads were seen 
above the bushes for a little while glittering in the sun, 
then they disappeared, and the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs grew fainter and fainter, and at last died away 
altogether, leaving Bertha a desolate child in the lonely 
wood. 

“And they wouldn’t take me,” she said, with an air of 
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disgust. “Nobody asked me to come. And that is 
because I can’t fight, I suppose. And now Edmund will 
see Lady Eva and her beautiful castle, whilst I stay at 
home to be grumbled at by Granny, from morning to 
night. And a nice rage she will be in when I tell her, 
for all she said she wished she could get rid of Edmund. 
My goodness! I have a great mind to stay with the old 
hermit, if he will have me. I’m afraid to go back. 
. It’s very lonely here. I wonder where the pigs are. Ah, 
I see, under the oaks yonder. Greedy brutes ; they think 
of nothing but their acorns. By-the-by, I wonder where 
my dinner is; under the beechtree in the wallet, why 
Edmund has left his behind of course: I wonder if I 
could eat both. I don’t know: [ll try. He’ll get some- 
thing much better where he is, so it won’t matter to 
him.” 

So she sat down under the trees, and opened the 
wallet and took out two little barley loaves, but the sight 
of the meal intended for two, was too much for the brave 
child, and a kind of desolate feeling came over her, and 
she hid her face in her hands and burst into tears. She 
had borne everything but that. The little sociable time 
they used to have under the trees, when Edmund cut up 
her loaf with his knife, and they laughed at each other, 
and teased each other, and petted each other, and 
quarrelled and made it up again, would come no more. 
And now he had gone, without giving her more than a 
passing thought, with scarcely a good-bye, leaving her to 
bear the brunt of everything, Granny’s anger, the pigs’ 
wayward manners and customs, the loneliness of the 
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forest. But Bertha was not a girl to give way to tears and 
idleness, she ate her own little loaf and put back Ed- 
mund’s with a sigh, almost hoping that something might 
happen to bring its owner back again; and then she 
performed the task of driving the pigs under the oaks 
wherever most provender seemed ready for them. At 
last the lengthening shadows told her she might return to 
the hermit’s dwelling and pick up little May, and her 
heart was glad, for she felt she should find a ready listener 
and a kind comforter in the old man, and she longed 
for an affectionate word from somebody. Poor little 
children! How fond they are of being petted, and what 
a pity it is when they have nobody to pet them. ‘There 
is no loneliness so great as the loneliness ofa child, except 
perhaps that of a very old person. 

No hermit was outside and no May, as Bertha went 
up to the little garden. 

“ Humph! are they gone too I wonder?” grumbled 
Bertha, with a sense of coming misfortune, and the 
feeling that everything was finished up, and all the light 
gone out of life. But she had had trials enough for one 
day, and May’s little chattering voice was heard inside 
the hut as she sat on the hermit’s knee, whilst he chafed 
her hands and feet, for fear the evening damp should 
chill the tender frame. ‘‘ Here Iam back again; and 
here are the pigs,” said Bertha, walking into the hut. 

‘And where is Edmund ?” asked the hermit. 

“Gone off on a Battleaxe,” replied the child, tears 
standing in her eyes. 

“Well,” remarked the old man, “I have heard in my 
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youth, wonderful tales of old women riding off upon 
broomsticks, but I never yet heard of a lad being carried 
up in the air on a battle-axe.” 

‘“‘Battleaxe is the name of a horse, a great war horse,” 
said Bertha. 

‘¢ And who was on the war horse besides Edmund ?” 

“A great big man in armour, and he persuaded Ed- 
mund to go with him, and he left all his dinner behind 
him, and here it is, for I am taking care of it for him 
until he comes back again.” 

By degrees the hermit managed to get something like 
an intelligible account of the affair, and to Bertha’s 
surprise, said he was not at all astonished that a fine 
active lad like Edmund should be attracted by the 
prospect of taking service under the Baron of Merry- 
wood. 

“But tell me, my child, what colours were the men- 
at-arms dressed in ?” 

“Red and black, as far as I could see for the flashing 
of their armour.” 

The hermit’s countenance fell. 

“And what badge had they ?” 

“A bird black as night,” said Bertha. 

The hermit looked sadder still. 

‘My child, I am afraid there has been some mistake. 
The colours of the Baron of Merrywood are green and 
white, and his badge is asilver swan. The black and red 
livery, and the badge of the raven belong to that wicked 
Sir Hugh, whom some men call the Wolf of the forest. 
My dear child, did you not look to see whether the 
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colours and the badge were the same as those you had 
seen before ?” 

Bertha hid her face in her hands in an agony of fear. 

“Then he will be killed, for they say the wicked Sir 
Hugh eats children.” 

“Edmund is too big for that, so you need not fear. 
But I wonder Ze did not look. Oh dear!” said the hermit, 
“how heedless children are !” 

‘They promised to take him to Merrywood Castle, 
and offered him first to be page to Lady Eva, but he said 
he would rather ride after Lord Henry, so they promised 
to teach him to ride and to fight, and he went with them 
to Merrywood.” 

‘And in which direction did they go? Suppose you 
were standing this side of the little river, did they turn to 
the right hand or the left ?” 

“To the right.” 

“Then they have taken the road to Ravenscliff Castle 
where wicked Sir Hugh lives. Do you remember the 
Chief of the band? what did he look like, and what did 
he do ?” 

“ He was a very tall knight with a large beard, and he 
kept laughing avd laughing, and the more the man-at- 
arms promised Edmund the more he laughed.” 

‘Had he a sword-cut under the left eye ?” 

‘“‘T think he had something odd there, but I did not 
look at him very much, for I was watching BomunG and 
the soldier.” 

“Wicked Sir Hugh himself,” said the hermit. “My 
dear child, your brother has been deceived. No doubt 
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those wicked men thought it fine sport to entice him away, 
but he has been cruelly betrayed.” 

Bertha wept bitterly. 

“Can we not go after him? Oh, dear hermit, do let 
us go after him. How far off is the Castle 2” 

“Too far, too far,” said the hermit, sorrowfully. 
“‘ Nothing can be done to-night.” 

Bertha burst into a cry of rage, for she was wildly 
possessed with the longing to do something, and the 
hermit’s quietness was most provoking. 

“Hush,” said the old man. “Violence will do no 
good. Be patient and quiet, and come with me and 
bring May too.” He took them into the inner room, the 
little chapel. The great Face looked down upon them 
as if in pity, and a mysterious awe made Bertha dry her 
tears. ‘‘ Casting all your care upon him,” said the hermit, 
“for He careth for you.” He placed his hands on 
Bertha’s shoulders, and made her kneel down in front of 
him. “Now say this after me; O Lor», take care of 
Edmund, and bring him safe back to us, and keep him 
from learning evil.” 

Bertha said it after him. She felt a calm feeling of 
trust steal into her heart. 

“Can you remember it ?” asked the hermit. 

gab = Re 

“Then teach it to little May, and let her say it too. 
The prayer of a little one like her may help us very 
much.” 

The hermit placed the little one close to her sister and 
left the chapel. He was a wise old man and knew that 
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the way to impress a lesson on his pupil, was to make 
her teach it to another. The setting sun streamed 
through the rough little windows of the chapel, lighting 
the great mysterious Face up and throwing the rest of the 
room into deep shadow. Bertha put her sister’s little fat 
hands together and made her say, ‘‘O Lorp, take care 
of Edmund, and bring him safe back to us, and keep him 
from learning evil.” May stammered out the words, 
scarcely understanding their meaning, but it was pleasant 
to think that the little one’s first prayer was an unselfish 
one and put up for another. 

““No, May, that’s not right, say it again,” and Bertha 
took such pains that her grief seemed much lighter by 
the time she had finished. But it was time to go home, 
and how was Bertha to get May home, and the pigs, and 
carry the dinner wallet, and hide her grief? No Edmund 
to help her now: a feeling of remorse came into her 
heart as she remembered how often she had called him a. 
plague and a worry, and boasted how well she could do 
without him. For the children at times quarrelled ex- 
ceedingly, though they were so fond of each other. 

“JT will help you until we come in sight of your Grand- 
mother’s cottage,” said the hermit. 

Bertha’s eyes glowed with pleasure at being so un- 
expectedly helped out of a difficulty. She only wished 
the hermit would come into her Grandmother’s cottage 
and help her to face the wrath she feared. 

“Oh, dear hermit, you ave good, thank you with all my 
heart.” 

Trouble had softened Bertha; a little while ago she 
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would scarcely have thanked any one who had done her 
a service, and her manners were of the roughest descrip- 
tion. 

“Why you do as well as Edmund, I declare,” said 
Bertha, looking at him with delight as he carried May up 
the hill, for the little thing was tired, and had nearly 
fallen asleep. But tears filled her eyes again as she 
thought how doubtful it was whether Edmund would ever 
perform the same kind office again. 

The hermit set the child down when they came to the 
top of the breezy common, and wishing both his little 
companions a kind good night he went back to his 
solitary home. 

The old woman was looking over the gate as the 
children appeared. 

“Later and later,” she said, in ominous tones, “I 
declare you deserve to go without any supper; the milk 
has been nice and hot for you ever so long, and there you 
are dawdling and dawdling, but where’s Edmund ?” and 
she started with surprise. 

Bertha rushed forward and hiding her face in Granny’s 
lap, burst into a passionate cry. 

Now Granny hated sentiment, and detested any display 
of softness, so she gave Bertha a good box on the ear, 
and shouted, ‘‘ Now, none of that, zf you please, get up, 
do, and tell me what zs the matter.” But she could get 
nothing for a long time but incoherent allusions to Battle- 
axe and wicked Sir Hugh. At last the story was unra- 
velled, and Granny turned very pale. She put her hands 
together, and stared vacantly into the fire. 
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“Granny, Granny! what do you think about it, and 
what zs to be done >” said Bertha, taking one of the old 
woman’s cold hands in hers. 

“Think !” said Granny, ‘“what’s the use of thinking ? 
Thoughts are of no use except to wear out the brain.” 
She took the stout staff she usually held in her hand and. 
threw it violently against the pitcher that stood near the 
door. It was shivered into fragments. 

“Now most likely she’ll say to-morrow that I broke 
it,’ thought Bertha, as she watched to see what would 
happen next. 

This curious proceeding seemed to ease the old wo- 
man’s mind considerably. She sank back in her chair 
again, and stared into the fire. In a few minutes she 
said, ‘‘Go to the well and get the water, Bertha.” 

*‘Can’t,” said Bertha. 

“Can’t P” said Granny, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ Why ?” 

“Because you’ve smashed the pitcher, and there’s no 
Edmund to help me.” 

“Say that again and [ll thrash you,” said Granny. 

Bertha was Gespet te ‘* You’ve smashed the pitcher,” 
she said again, “ and— 

Granny lifted the ie stick, but let it fall again. 

“Danny worse than a oolf, me wis a oolf oold tum 
and eat Danny,” sounded in her ear and arrested the 
blow. It was little May whose childish voice was piping 
away close at her side. 

Granny sat down again. ‘ How strange it is,” she 
thought, “do all I can, I cannot get these children to 
love me. Work for them, scold them, beat them, as I 
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may, all for their good, my one thought from morning to 
night, and this is my reward. ‘There is no love in their 
little hard hearts.” At last she broke her silence. ‘‘ Ber- 
tha, I will not have you take May next time you go to 
the forest ; I was very lonely all day yesterday. I never 
thought I should have missed her so much. But go now, 
put her to sleep in her own corner, here is the milk all 
ready for her.” 

Bertha did as she was told, and May was too sleepy 
to object. Before she lay down to sleep the little crea- 
ture put her hands together and looked at her elder 
sister. Bertha understood and placed her on her knees. 
‘Say again what dood old man said,” murmured the 
child.. Bertha repeated the prayer, “‘O Lorp, take 
care of Edmund, and bring him safe back to us, and 
keep him from learning evil.” May said it after her in 
her clear treble voice, and then sank back in her corner 
and fell fast asleep. 

Children in those days, at least in that class of life, 
had no snug bedrooms all to themselves. Nobody had, 
unless they were very rich and great, but they lay down 
to sleep in the corners and along the sides of the com- 
mon living room, and tried to disturb each other as little 
as possible. As for washing and dressing, those opera- 
tions were as simple as they well could be, and some- 
times the necessity of the latter was avoided by the 
process of undressing being dispensed with altogether. 
We have learnt a good deal since the days of Granny 
and Bertha and May. What a night that was to Bertha. 
She delayed going to bed as long as possible, in hopes 
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some wonderful chance might bring Edmund back, and 
then she would be ready to open the door for him. 

“Bertha! Bertha! go to bed! what are you dawdling 
again for? Why are you meddling with the lantern ?” 

“‘T thought,” said Bertha, ‘if I left it in the window 
Edmund might see it if he came across the common.” 

“Foolish child! Edmund is happy enough. Do you 
think he would leave that roystering castle of wicked Sir 
Hugh to come back to us? What stuff! I saw you teach- 
ing that child to pray. I’ve never taught you. Do you 
think there are any prayers said in that castle? Pray as 
long as you like, you'll never get Edmund out of that 
wicked place !” and the old woman lay down muttering 
and grumbling. 

But somehow Bertha could not give up all hope. So 
she put the lantern in the window, (nobody lived near to 
tell tales if the light was not put out when the curfew 
bell rang,) and she covered up the embers of the fire, and 
placed some supper within reach, and wonderful to re- 
late, was not scolded by Granny, whom she supposed to 
be asleep, but who was in reality wide awake. Bertha 
now could delay no longer unless she really meant to sit 
up all “night. But before she lay down she knelt near 
little May’s corner, and said the same prayer she had 
taught her sister, ‘‘Lorp, take care of Edmund, and 
bring him safe back to us, and keep him from learning 
evil;” and then she remembered the first prayer the 
hermit had taught them, and said softly and earnestly, 
‘“‘LorD JEsus, take care of the children Thou hast blest,” 
and then she wondered whether Edmund had remem- 
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bered it too. ‘‘ Never mind,” she thought, “I said chil- 
dren, perhaps that will do for us both. I wonder whe- 
ther it would be wrong to say something of my own.” 
She thought for a few moments, and then said, “ And 
please, Lorp Jesus, make Granny love me a little bit.” 
Then she thought of Edmund, and all the quarrels they 
had ever had, until her tears ran down like the rain, and 
then all seemed to turn into a soft golden shower, with 
a rainbow in front of it, and then the rainbow turned 
into the great calm Face, and looked down so lovingly 
on Bertha, and she fell fast asleep. As for Granny, she 
never slept a wink all night. 





CHAPTER SLY. 


A TUMBLE INTO THE POOL. 


abe cottage felt very cold and solitary the next morn- 

ing without Edmund’s merry laugh. No Edmund 
to fetch the water, no Edmund to chop the wood, no 
Edmund to feed the cattle. 

“‘T never thought we should have missed Edmund so 
much,” said Bertha, sighing heavily. 

“‘T never thought we should have missed Edmund so 
much,” said Granny, witha groan. “It is surprising how 
one misses the most mischievous thing in the world when 
one’s used to it.” | 

**T never knew Edmund was so useful,” said Bertha. 

“T never thought we should miss him at all,” said 
Granny. 

There was a softness about the old woman this morn- 
ing which Bertha had never seen before, and which made 
her think the prayer of last night was perhaps going to 
be answered, but she dared not make any advances, for 
her ear still felt tingling with the blow it had received, 
and the broken pieces of the pitcher were still scattered 
near the door. 
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“You'd better be off, I s’pose, as usual,” said Granny, 
with a little touch of the doleful in her face. 

Bertha hesitated ; it would be a long lonely day in the 
forest without Edmund ; would she ever come to the end 
of it 

“Are you afraid? speak if you are,” said Granny. 
“You're no grandchild of mine if you're afraid of any- 
thing, but if you are you may as well say so.” 

“Y’m not, Granny. I don’t think wicked Sir Hugh 
is fond of girls. They can’t fight; besides if he had 
wanted me he could have taken me with Edmund.” 

Granny’s brow relaxed as she listened to these words 
more brave and sensible than she had hoped to hear. 

“But—” here Granny frowned again, “ but—I had 
better leave May behind with you. They say Sir Hugh 
is fond of titbits, and May is very fat.” 

Granny laughed. When Granny did laugh it was a 
curious sound. It was like a gate creaking on its hinges, 
or an old tree shaken by a tempest, groaning and wheez- 
ing. The sound frightened Bertha, for she did not re- 
member ever having heard it before. They had lived 
peacefully so many years, and Granny had never even 
smiled, and now Edmund had been stolen away and 
Granny actually laughed! But the fierce eyes soon grew 
dim again, and the tones were sad enough in which she 
said, “‘ Yes, leave her with me, child, I missed her sadly 
enough the other day,—and I missed Bertha too,” she 
added to herself, “‘ but I’m not going to tell the child so, 
she’s conceited enough as it is.” 

These sounds were uttered as Bertha and her grunting 
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charges disappeared over the brow of the hill, poor 
Bertha with a full heart and dim eyes, wondering how 
she should get through the day, and wondering still more 
what sort of a night Edmund had passed. O, how she 
did long for somebody to talk to! somebody who could 
enter into all her trouble and distress. Then a bright 
thought came into her mind, that after she had driven 
the pigs to their favourite grove of oaks where they could 
stuff themselves at their leisure, she would go and pay 
a little visit to her friend the hermit, and pour out all 
her troubles to him. This prospect made her eyes 
brighter, and her voice merrier, and hurried her move- 
ments into something of her old joyous alacrity, for in 
spite of her Grandmother’s harshness Bertha had always 
been a merry girl, and did her work in a light-hearted 
way. ‘The hermit was moving from his little cottage to 
his garden, in a quiet composed manner, but with the air 
of one who really had something to do. He always 
looked as if he had something to do. Come when Bertha 
would she never saw him leaning over the gate, or loung- 
ing in his cottage, or shuffling about from one foot to the 
other, or looking as if he wished somebody would come 
by and chatter to him. Every moment had its duty, and 
yet there was no hurry about him, and when he was in- 
terrupted he looked up so kindly, just as if the very thing 
he most enjoyed was going to happen. He was always 
either at study, at prayer, or at work ; always busy, never 
hurried; always happy and peaceful. And why was 
this? because the hermit lived not to himself, but to 
Gop. 
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“Ah! my poor little maiden,” he said, as he was 
stopped in his walk by Bertha’s appearance, “‘I fear you 
have hada very sorry night. I thought of you many a 
time.” 

This was cheerful news to Bertha, and encouraged her 
to proceed. ‘‘O, thank you, sir, I have indeed ; my poor 
dear brother, what shall I do without him ? and I cannot 
talk to Granny, so I came to talk to you.” 

“But your Grandmother is very sad too P” 

“‘ Yes, but when she is very sad she is very cross.” 

‘Where is the little sister?” asked the hermit, kindly. 

“Granny would not let her come, she cannot bear to 
be alone now Edmund has gone off, though she did not 
seem to mind being alone before.” 

“Then your Grandmother cannot be so very hard- 
hearted,” said the hermit, with a smile, ‘‘ every one has 
a soft place, if you can only find it out.” 

“‘T wish I could find out Granny’s. How I hate her!” 
said Bertha, fiercely. 

“ Hush, hush,” said the old man, “you are speaking 
wildly now, you do not mean what you say.” 

“Ves, I do,” said Bertha. “Listen,” and she told 
him all about her grief, and the box on the ear, and the 
broken pitcher, and the wild prayer to be loved. 

The hermit was touched ; he stood there quite quietly, 
and listened to Bertha’s lament, loud and wild as the 
wailing of the autumn wind. _ 

‘Speak gently, my child,” he said, when she came to a 
pause. Bertha was hushed, and proceeded more quietly, 

When she had finished her story the hermit said, 
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“My dear child, it seems to me that what is wanting in 
your home is the spirit of prayer.” 

Bertha looked up astonished. 

“Where the spirit of prayer is wanting, there violence 
is sure to reign.” 

“‘T don’t know what you mean by the spirit of prayer, 
and as for violence, we are always violent, all of us; I 
never remember anything else.” 

The hermit smiled. ‘And what did you feel last 
night when you prayed that Edmund might be taken care 
of and brought back to you? Was there not a little 
more sweetness, a little more comfort afterwards ?” 

Bertha looked very much astonished. 

“And how do you know what I did? Are you a witch 
like withered old Ella, who lives in the cave in the rocks, 
and dries up the cows, when she has a spite against 
any one P” 

“No, I am not a witch like old Ella, and I never dried 
up a cow in my life ; but I know that a little girl called 
Bertha is too goodhearted not to do what is right when 
she is shown the way. And now I am going to show 
her something else. If you could get your Granny to | 

* ° 
pray, you would find her much softer; and if you were 
to pray together you might get Edmund back again.” 

Bertha laughed at the very idea. ‘Get Granny to 
pray! That would be strange, it would feel quite un- 
natural.” 

“ Exactly, 
supernatural.” 

“ But I don’t know anything to teach her.” 


” 


said the hermit, musingly ; “it would be 
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“Teach her this,” said the hermit. ‘‘O Lorp JEsus, 
pardon all our sins, and bring dear Edmund back 
again.” 

Bertha said it very slowly after the hermit. She then 
pointed to his little chapel and said, ‘May we go and 
say itin there? I like the look of the great Face, there 
is something so mild and gentle about it, and I remem- 
ber it better when I say it there.” 

“‘ By all means,” said the hermit, and he took her in, 
and they knelt down together in the rough little quiet 
place. 

When Bertha reappeared there was a ray of sun- 
shine on her face, and as she followed the pigs to their 
favourite browsing place under the oak trees, life did not 
seem so stupid or so hard, for the angels were very near, 
and she was beginning to learn that the most real things 
were those she could not see. 

“Yes, I think I could be good if the old hermit were 
my father, and I lived with him, and helped to work in 
that pretty garden, and tended those sweet doves, and 
milked the goat, and prayed in the little chapel, and 
never heard any cross words.” | 

Exactly, poor little Bertha, and so we could all be 
good if we never had any provocation, but had all things 
to our liking, and lived with sweet caveat happy 
faces, and were always told what to do by somebody we 
could respect from the bottom of our hearts. And then 
where would be the battle against evil, the glorious strug- 
gle of right against wrong ? 

Thinking about all these things Bertha wandered down 
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by the river where first she had seen Lady Eva and Lord 
Henry, not with any idea of seeing them again, but a 
kind of attraction led her towards the place, the attrac- 
tion of a happy event passed and gone for ever. ‘‘ What 
is long sought comes when unsought,” says the proverb, 
and a happy surprise was in store for Bertha. 
“Lady Eva said we were beautiful,” she said to herself, 
“she said I was beautiful, at any rate, she said ‘what a 
beautiful pair of dark children,’ and of course that meant 
Edmund and me. I wonder if I am beautiful, I should 
like to know; how am I to find out? for I never saw 
myself. Shall I ask the hermit? He is sure to tell me 
the truth.” Buta feeling came over her that she could 
not ask the hermit, and that he would be vexed at such 
a frivolous question. ‘‘J must find out for myself,” said 
she, and her eyes caught sight of a deep glassy pool into 
which the little stream sent part of its murmuring waters. 
“ Now I will let my hair down,” thought she, ‘and look » 
into the pool. Lady Eva said I had lovely black hair. 
I scarcely knew before what colour it was.” So the child 
unfastened the knot that looped up her massy black locks, 
and letting them down over her shoulders, clung to an 
overhanging bough, and gazed on her nut-brown face in. 
the beautifuliclear water. “Yes, I think I am very pretty,” 
thought the child, and just at this moment the jingle of 
horses, and spurs, and lances was heard, and Bertha was 
so frightened she dared hardly draw breath. Could it 
be Sir Hugh and his long train not satisfied with taking 
possession of Edmund, but coming back to fetch er also ! 
“Oh, wicked Sir Hugh, they say he is not fond of little 
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girls unless they are very fat. Oh, wicked Sir Hugh, 
what a mercy that Granny kept May at home with her, 
for he might have found her with me, and had her cooked 
upon the spot! I am not fat enough to eat, but he might 
corture me to amuse himself: I must hide, I must hide, 
until I see whether Edmund is amongst those horrid men !” 
But the horses came nearer and nearer, and to Bertha’s 
great delight she saw the sweet little lady on the white 
pony, her golden hair flowing over her shoulders, and the 
pretty blue eyes dancing with delight as they caught sight 
of the wild little girl who had attracted their notice before. 
The sight was too much for Bertha, snap went the branch 
of the tree as she jerked it in her agitation and joy, and 
into the pool went the little self-admiring ravenhaired 
beauty. The next thing Bertha remembered, was lying 
on a bank, the sweet blue eyes and golden hair bending 
over her, and a sweet voice murmuring in very pretty 
tones, “Oh, poor dear, is she drowned? Do tell me, is 
she quite drowned?” A merry laugh answered, and 
another voice was heard, ‘‘ Drowned, no indeed, only wet 
through, nothing a forest maiden ought to complain 
about.” But the sound of the first voice was quite enough 
to make Bertha feel a warm gush of life in her heart, and 
she looked up with a loving smile. 

“Thank you, dear lady, for picking me out of the pool.” 

“You are wet and very much frightened,” said kind 
Lady Eva, “let me help you to get dry ;” and she began 
squeezing the water out of Bertha’s rough frock, which 
held it like a sponge, “What are we to do? you will cer- 
tainly catch cold.” 
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Bertha laughed. It was an amusing and pleasant sen- 
sation to her to be thought about and spoken to so kindly, 
and it was an amusing sensation also to find getting wet 
through looked upon as such a terrible thing. 

“Oh, I often get wet through, and Granny tells me to 
hang myself out on a tree to dry.” 

“‘ Poor little dear, how unkind !” 

Bertha began to think it was unkind, she had never 
thought so before. Being petted did not quite agree with 
her, it was too softening for the kind of life she had to 
lead. 

“Take my cloak, you poor dear,” said the little lady 
unrolling a soft scarlet cloak trimmed with ermine which 
was strapped up on her saddle, ‘‘it will help you to keep 
a little warmer at any rate.” 

Bertha laughed again. ‘‘What? go home to Granny 
in that beautiful thing ! why, she would be sure to declare 
I had stolen it. I should be thrashed black and blue.” 

“What an awful grandmother to have!” exclaimed the 
young lady with a face of horror. 

“Why, we are pretty well used to it, and you never 
feel so much anything you are used to.” 

“How many floggings do you get in the week ?” asked 
Lord Henry with the same curiosity with which he might 
have examined into the ways and habits of some curious 
animal. 

“That depends,” answered Bertha, “‘if we have been 
in mischief we generally get about two a day ; sometimes 
we have got off with two a week.” 

‘“‘ How dreadful,” and the little lady shuddered. 
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“¢ Where is that bright looking brother of yours?” asked 
Lord Henry. 

Poor Bertha! this recalled all her sorrows, and with 
trembling voice and tearful eyes she recounted the adven- 
ture of the previous day, and the sad mistake poor Ed- 
mund had made in getting decoyed away by Sir Hugh’s 
men. 

** And so,” said Lord Henry, “he thought he was taking 
service with me, did he? I shall remember that, and if 
ever I meet Sir Hugh or any of his men in fair fight, 
I will look out for your brother and own him as my 
man.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, sir, I only wish you were 
twice as big as you are, for Sir Hugh is a giant witha 
great black beard, and—” 

“ But 7 am not so very small,” said the fairhaired youth, 
stretching himself on tiptoe, and making the most of his 
stature. | 

“No, but you do look so very nice,” said the girl. 

“Thank you,” answered Lord Henry, rather pleased 
with the compliment. “But what has that to do with 
fighting Sir Hugh ?” 

“Why, because he might eat you first, you have such 
pretty pink cheeks, and they look so fat, and they say 
Sir Hugh loves human fat as we love butter.” 

Lord Henry stroked the place where his beard was to 
be, some day, and said, ‘‘ Wait awhile, let him wait until 
my chin is a little rougher, and then we shall see.” 

“But I have something to say to you, Bertha, and my 
mother, the Lady of Merrywood, says I may say it, so you 
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need not be afraid,” and Lady Eva put her hand upon 
the little dripping girl’s shoulder and drew her towards 
her. ‘When I saw you the other day in the forest, I took 
a great fancy to you, and I thought I should like to have 
you for my little playfellow and attendant: I have no 
sister, and my mother is not able to play with me, for she 
has so many things to do, so I asked her whether I might 
have you in the Castle and take care of you, and teach 
you all I know, and I would have you taught to comb my 
hair, and feed my birds, and you should take care of the 
little garden I have within the Castle walls.” 

Bertha’s eyes sparkled with delight. To live with that 
beautiful being, to see her every day, when to have just 
met her in the wood once a week would have been almost 
unearthly bliss! It was too great joy! so she kissed 
Lady Eva’s hand and said, ‘Such happiness would be 
almost greater than I could bear.” 

“That is right, then you will come, dear Bertha, come 
now; Ralph, just bring that black pony here, will you ? 
you can walk by the side and lead, for I suppose she is 
not much used to riding; here, make haste, for fear she 
should change her mind.” 

Bertha’s face had changed, she thought of little May, 
and the lonely condition of the old Grandmother. 

“Oh, dear Lady Bertha! how caz I go? what am I to 
do with the pigs ?” 

“One of the men shall drive them home, and tell your 
Granny where you are. Docome, Bertha, you shall have 
a ride on the white pony to-morrow.” 

It was a sore struggle for Bertha, but she steadily re- 
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fused. “Edmund is gone, Granny is alone, I cannot leave 
her.” 

‘Then listen. Stay with her a few days longer and get 
her permission : I will then come to the house and take 
you away with me. Perhaps by that time your brother 
will have returned.” 

How Bertha did long to say yes! and she thought too, 
“perhaps Granny will be pleased at my going to live at 
the grand Castle, for I shall be off her hands altogether ; 
but will it be good for 4er? Oh, no, she will have to 
work far beyond her strength. May is not old enough 
to do anything for her, and she will be so cold drawing 
the water, and so tired picking up sticks, and who is to 
see after the pigs? Oh no, no, I cannot do it,” and the 
memory of the blows and the harsh words faded out of 
poor Bertha’s mind, and she thought of her Grandmother 
as the only being to whom she owed any gratitude upon 
earth, the only one who had sheltered and clothed her, 
and now, when she was just beginning to be useful she 
could not desert her and go and live in luxury. These 
thoughts flashed like lightning through Bertha’s little 
head. 

“No, dear Lady Eva, Granny is alone, and she is getting 
old, she has no one to take care of her but me.” 

““And do you look as if you could take care of any- 
thing? Why, you can’t take care of yourself; if we had 
not come by just now, you would have been drowned in 
the pool: come with us and talk no more nonsense; you 
will not go back to be beaten again?” and Lady Eva’s 
eyes filled with tears, for blessed as she was with a 
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beautiful home and a kind mother, she could not bear to 
think of the poor little desolate girl exposed to ill usage 
in that lonely cottage on the edge of the forest. 

“Tisten, Lady Eva,” said Bertha, setting her lips 
together with the firmness of one who meant to do great 
things, and bear great sufferings: ‘‘listen, and let me tell 
you how our Edmund has been stolen away, and then 
you will not wish me to leave Granny desolate.” 

The men-at-arms looked a little impatient, and the 
horses began fidgeting and champing the bit, but Lady 
Eva was determined to hear the whole story, and Bertha 
prattled on with her little tale, the tale we know so well, 
and on it flowed like the stream flowing over the stones 
and splashing and glittering in the sunshine, and when she 
got to the end of it she said, “ Now, Lady Eva, do you 
think I could leave her ?” 

“No,” said Lady Eva, “I do not think you could. 
Never mind, I will come and see you again, and perhaps 
I will carry her off as well, who knows?” she said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Good-bye, dear, don’t forget me,” and she lightly 
touched the pretty white pony with her silver-mounted 
whip, and, her hair all waving, cantered up the hill, turn- 
ing back to laugh and kiss her hand to Bertha who stood 
on the edge of the stream gazing with great round black 
eyes at the object of her wondering affection. Long she 
stood there till the last waving plume had disappeared 
amongst the trees, and the last glancing spear had ceased. 
to twinkle in the sunshine, and the last jingle of chains, 
and spurs, and lances had sounded, and then what did 
poor little Bertha do? run back to her charge, or go to 
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her Grandmother, and tell her about all the fine offers she 
had had? No, she lay down on the grass, and rolled 
upon it, crying as if her heart would break. ‘Oh, to be 
so near all I wished for, to be so near living with that 
lovely young lady, and so near that white pony, and the 
garden, and the flowers, and the kind mistress of the 
Castle, and to be obliged to say no to everything! Oh, 
what does it mean? what does it mean! To have to go 
home and be worried, and beaten, and worked to death! 
Oh how miserable and wretched Iam! Why was I such 
a fool as to say no! what ddI do it for!” Poor Bertha, 
the battle was being fought, and fought well: ‘And I 
might have been so happy, and it would not have hurt 
Granny to have kept awake one night and ‘cried for me, 
when she has made me cry so often: and then in a day 
or ‘'e I would have gone to her looking so grand, per- 
haps with a green gown on and a gold chain, and on a 
white pony, and she would not have known me, and I 
should have sat up so grand, and said, Hi! Granny, do 
you think I look like milking the cows, or feeding the 
pigs ? and she would have curtseyed perhaps, and said, 
Who is that young lady who is pleased to jest with her 
humble servant? and then I should have laughed, oh, 
how 1 should have laughed! But what stuff! Granny 
never curtseys to anybody. I don’t believe she would 
to the king, but she says ’tis not the right king now: 
that the Saxons are the right kings, and that these are 
only trumpery Normans, but JZ don’t know,” and so Bertha 
ran on in her little mind, and soon began to cry again. 
Another thought struck her, “ As I Zave settled in such 
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a foolish manner to go back, I must never let Granny 
know what Lady Eva said, for she might be sorry to have 
cut me out of such a good chance: Granny sorry, ha! 
ha! ha! That is a good joke,” and Bertha’s laughter 
soon overcame hertears. ‘‘She might though, really, for 
I never knew she would take Edmund’s going away so 
much to heart. One never knows: at any rate I had 
better keep it all to myself, perhaps she won’t let me come 
here any more if she knows I meet anything half so 
amusing as these little lords and ladies with their lovely 
ponies.” . 

This little incident gave Bertha something to think 
about, and the day did not seem half so long as usual, 
and as the sun stretched his long great fiery arms out 
behind the trees of the forest she looked up her charge 
and drove them home without taking a little walk gut of 
the way to have a conversation with the dear old hermit. 
The gate of the cottage garden was open, and no warn- 
ing click sounded as Bertha made her way up to the 
cottage door. She heard a low moaning sound from the 
interior, and peeping in saw a sight that surprised her. 
Granny sat near the fire with her rough woollen apron 
over her head, and rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards like one in an agony of grief. Bertha was so 
surprised she could hardly believe her eyes. She had 
never seen the stern old woman otherwise than full of 
work, full of energy, full of a kind of savage determina- 
tion to make every one else as busy as herself. What 
could she do? Granny was apt to be angry when dis- 
turbed during any expression of feeling, and Bertha felt 
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she was hardly safe to approach just then. She must be 
woke up and never allowed to know that Bertha had 
seen her. How thankful the child felt during that mo- 
ment that she had not followed her longing desire, and 
said yes to Lady Eva’s offer. One glance at the deserted 
old woman’s attitude was quite enough for her. Granny 
must never know of the sacrifice, must never know the 
pain it had cost her. Bertha went back to the gate and 
banged it with a loud and most intrusive bang. The 
old woman appeared at the door, with her usual hard face 
and stiff attitude, leaning on her stick. 

“Is that you, Bertha? I might have known it, bang- 
ing the gate so carelessly as you do; ’twill be broken 
very soon if you go on at that rate, but you are so thought- 
less and tiresome one might as well speak to a millstone.” 

Bertha saw that this was no time for self-defence, or 
con#Adiction, so she did not answer, but busied herself 
in getting the supper ready, and doing what was wanted 
in the little hut. The hermit’s influence had already 
begun to tell. A little while ago a retort would most 
certainly have been uttered by the child, another sharp 
speech would have been returned by the Grandmother, 
and probably words would have given rise to blows. 
Bertha had learnt that grand lesson, how to hold her 
tongue. Granny watched her withsome surprise. What 
made Bertha arrange everything so neatly? Had the 
influence of the hermit’s well-ordered home shed its 
sunshine over her actions? We know not, neither did 
she, for the sweetest influence is that of which we can 
give no account, and to which we can give no name. 
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Bertha moved about and did all that was necessary, but 
when she placed the bowls of milk upon the table, behold 
she had filled three instead of two. 

‘Granny, the supper is ready.” 

‘“¢ And who do you expect ?” said the old woman, half 
sobbing. “Do you think Edmund will come out of 
that robber’s castle safe and sound before you have 
finished your milk? You always were a soft-headed child 
and now you are turning into a positive fool.” But there 
was a smile about the corners of her mouth which was 
not disagreeable to see. 

“‘T could not bear not to get it ready for him ; it would 
seem as if we had lost all hope, and we cannot go to 
sleep and forget all about it like dear little May. I see 
she has gone to bed early to-night.” 

“Ves,” said Granny, more civilly than usual, “‘I gave 
her her supper, and put her to sleep some time béfore 
you came in. I had enough trouble to keep her quiet, 
children ave tiresome; what did you do with her in the 
woods ?” 

“We let her play and run about, and go to sleep when 
she was tired. What did you?” 

‘“‘T put her on a high stool when she got troublesome, 
and when she got tired she fell asleep and tumbled off.” 

Granny had forgotten the days when her children were 
young .and gambolled about that cottage climbing the 
apple trees to her great delight; but grief and trouble 
harden some minds though they soften others, and it was 
a very long time since Granny had been a child herself. 
Bertha looked at the little sleeping creature and thought 
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what a sad day she must have passed. Nothing shall 
induce me to leave her here again, she thought. ‘“‘ How 
thankful I am I did not accept dear Lady Eva’s offer ; 
fancy that poor child having day after ddy of grim sad- 
ness like this.” 

“Bertha, put that milk back again, ’tis of no use 
letting it stand there any longer, Edmund won’t be back 
to-night.” | 

Bertha, with eyes full of tears, took the bowl and was 
going to pour it back again into the can, when a little 
tap at the door was heard, and the hearts of both bounded 
with joy. But the joy was short, for the idea occurred 
to both at the same moment that it was not Edmund’s 
way to tap softly, but it was much more like him to burst 
in helter skelter, full of excitement and fun. 

Granny and Bertha looked at each other. ‘The 
auttmn wind was sighing. over the common, and darkness 
had gathered in the distance. It was late for travellers 
to be out. Another tap was heard followed by a short 
sharp cry as of one whose last chance moved him to lift 
up his voice. Granny opened the door. A little girl 
was there, standing on the stone with bare feet and ragged 
frock ; her eyes were red, and she had a half-frightened 
look as of one who was accustomed to be scolded. 

“Oh, please,” she said, “oh, please tell me, must I 
go all across the common in the dark ?” 

“S’pose you must,” was the answer, “unless you like 
to wait until the sun rises.” 

“But where caz I wait? I was sent a message to 
Dame Gurton from the Northcliff Farm, and I have lost 
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my way, and now I don’t know what to do, for I am afraid 
of the common and of the wood in the dark.” 

Granny frowned, and was very nearly banging the door 
in the face of the small traveller. Indeed she would have 
done so a week ago, but the thought that Edmund too 
might be wandering about that night, for aught she knew, ° 
made her eyes rather softer, and she said, 

‘Come in and rest.” 

The little creature laughed with joy, and came in and 
sat down in Edmund’s corner, and put her small pink 
feet out to the fire with an artless pleasure which touched 
even Granny. 

“T am so hungry,” she said, looking at the empty 
bowls on the table. 

“Granny, let me get Edmund’s supper,” said Bertha. 

‘We shall be ruined if we are to feed all the vagrants 
about the place,” grunted Granny. 

Bertha thought of the calm grave Face over the little 
altar in the hermit’s chapel. “He said we were to feed 
the hungry, and give drink to the thirsty ; He said we 
were to be kind to the strangers.” So she summoned up 
all her courage, and said, 

“Granny, perhaps JESuS CHRIST sent this little girl 
here to have Edmund’s supper to-night.” 

Granny turned sharp round. 

‘““Who ?” she said: “I heard that name a long time 
ago, but I have not heard it for many years.” She signed 
herself with the sign of the Cross and muttered, “ Per- 
haps He will help us now.” 

The mere mention of the Name which is terrible to 
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evil spirits was not without effect. Bertha was no longer 
hindered. She poured the milk into the bowl, and 
cutting a huge slice off the wholesome brown loaf, set it 
before the stranger, with the bright and happy smile 
children love to give and receive. 

The little traveller’s blue eyes shone with gratitude as 
she enjoyed a better supper than she-had known for 
many a long day, for in those lonely farms children were 
often hard-worked and ill-fed, and Maggie was an orphan 
and had no one to take her part. 

“Granny, she can have my bed, and I can roll myself 
up on a heap of dry hay by the fire.” 

“Do as you like,” said Granny, ‘“ but take care you 
don’t harbour a thief.” 

Bertha laughed heartily at the suggestion, and Maggie’s 
eyes twinkled with fun, for she overheard the uncompli- 
mentary remark. 

“What will my old cousins think? I shall catch it 
finely when they find out I have slept out all night.” 

“They must catch you first,” said Bertha, inwardly 
wondering at the discovery that there was a little creature 
in greater trouble than herself. ‘‘ Who are your cousins ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell you, for I don’t know 
myself. They are three haggard weird women, and they 
give me dough cakes and water, and make me work very 
hard.” 

Maggie’s eyes had a worn and distressed look when 
she said this, and there were some odd little wrinkles at 
the corners which did not look natural in one so young. 

“And have you no one to be kind to you?” asked 
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Bertha, as she thought of Edmund and of the hermit, and 
the various little pleasures of her lot. 

‘““No one,” said Maggie. ‘‘I had a mother once, at 
least I think I had. I remember some one stroking my 
hair once, and telling me to be a good girl, and I re- 
member a cross, and a priest, and an open grave, and , 
some one singing, and I cried very much, and some one 
took me to Northcliff Farm and left me there.” 

‘And the next day ?” 

“The next day I remember I was so hungry I was not 
able to think of any trouble, and I was told to lift a 
heavy basket, and I fell with it and broke the things in it, 
and then I was beaten.” 

Poor little Maggie! This childish recital of woes 
spoken of so naturally and yet so sadly, melted Bertha’s 
heart, and she kissed the stranger’s fair face. Maggie’s 
eyes were full of tears. 

“Now, no more nonsense,” said Granny, “go to bed 
if you're going, we don’t want any more blubbering here.” 
But Bertha fancied she saw a tear in the old woman’s 
eye, and her heart grew light within her. 

The strange girl knelt down by the bed and said a 
prayer softly to herself, then sank to slumber with the 
short-sighted happiness of one who is only too thankful 
to be in a place of rest and peace for a while. Who 
would have thought of Granny’s lone cottage becoming a 
haven of rest and peace ! 

Bertha felt she had not finished her work. 

“Granny, may I put the light in the window, and then 
I will lie down on Edmund’s bed ?” 
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“To it, child,” said Granny, gru ffly. 

Bertha’s lip trembled, and her heart beat fast, but she 
ventured to say, ‘Granny, do you wish Edmund to come 
back again P?” 

‘“‘Of course I do,” and the old woman turned upon her 
almost fiercely. 

“Then, Granny, shall we ask Gop to help us, for no 
one else can ?” 

‘°Tis a long time since I have prayed,” said Granny, 
more gently than Bertha had hoped, “may be He won’t 
hear me now.” 

‘May be He will. He waits a long time for the trees 
of the forest to grow, may be He won’t get tired directly 
of waiting for ws. At any rate, try, Granny, try a little 
and see what will happen.” ‘The little girl knelt down 
and pulled her Grandmother’s gown. 

“ But I don’t know any prayers,” growled Granny. “I 
did once, but that was years and years ago, before ever I 
had to be bothered with thinking about you.” 

“I know one, Granny, kneel down, kneel down.” 

The old woman knelt and made the sign of the cross 
after the devout old fashion of those times, and then 
looked at Bertha to see what was next to be done. 

Bertha put her hands together and said in soft low 
tones, “‘LorD JESUS, we pray Thee to send Edmund 
back again to us, and to keep him from learning evil.” - 
This seemed very short, for Bertha was getting a little 
more used to pray, so she said, ‘Granny, let us say it 
over again ;’ and Bertha said it again, “‘ LorpD JEsus, we 
pray Thee to send Edmund back again to us, and to 
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keep him from learning evil.” ‘But Granny, you don’t 
say it! It won’t be of any use if you don’t say it, for two 
ought to agree together what to say; say it now,” and 
Granny jerked out in rather creaking tones the words 
which Bertha longed to hear, ‘“ Lorp Jrsus, we pray 
Thee to send Edmund back again to us, and keep him 
from learning evil.” 

“There, child, I wonder whether that will be any 
good?” said her Grandmother as they rose from their 
knees. 

‘‘Of course it will, Granny, if the story of the Lorp 
Jesus and all He said is vea//y true.” 

“And how did you learn it, for I have most for- 
gotten it ?” 

“From the hermit in the wood.” 

“ Humph!” said Granny, and rolled herself into her 
resting-place somewhat after the fashion of a wolf in 
its lair. 

The repose of the inhabitants of the cottage was 
apparently complete, the heavy breathing of the little 
tired Maggie being the only audible sound, but Bertha 
lay long awake, for the child had many things to think 
of. If any one had told her a few days ago that she and 
her Grandmother would have been kneeling side by side 
- and saying the same prayer, she would have been almost 
turned to stone with astonishment, but now the fact was 
actually accomplished, the fierce old Saxon who terrified 
half the country-side had actually prayed! And how had 
it been brought about ? 

‘“‘T’m sure there’s not anything in me to make her care 
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about it,” thought Bertha, “for I didn’t care about it my- 
self a few days ago. She too has never seen the hermit 
that I know of; there’s something in the air, I suppose.” 

Yes, Bertha, there is something in the air, the Spirit of 
Gop, Who is always watching, and Whose goodness is 
only limited by our power of receiving it. No one ever 
before had opened the heart to His influence, but He had 
been waiting and watching a long time to get access to 
that poor little cottage. 

‘““We were a sad set of savages,” thought Bertha, ‘‘ may 
be we'll get a little better now. But poor little Maggie, 
she’s worse off than all of us, and yet she knelt down to 
pray before she went to sleep. Perhaps she was older 
when her mother died than I was, and remembers what 
she was taught. I wonder if Granny would let me walk 
back home with her to-morrow, it might save her a beating. 
I'll try,” and so Bertha kept on thinking about Maggie, 
and wondering about her home, and whether she should 
ever have the chance of showing her the kind hermit or 
her beautiful friend Lady Eva, and all her favourite little 
nooks in the forest, until she felt quite interested and 
happy, and they all got muddled up in her mind, and she 
fell fast asleep, murmuring to herself, “Oh, Edmund, 
Edmund! why don’t you come home !” 





CHAPTER V. 


THREE TERRIBLE WOMEN, 


A FINE fresh autumn morning awoke the little girls 
early ; the excitement of a new abode caused the 
“stranger to rise betimes, the unwonted pleasure of a 
visitor made Bertha even more lively than usual, and 
before Granny was well astir the young hostess took 
Maggie down to a stream near the cottage and helped her 
to the luxury of a cold bath in a limpid pool formed under 
the shadow of a copse, and so private and hidden that 
no wandering cowherd or impertinent ploughboy could 
guess at the existence of such a fairy-like place. The 
rocks were covered with ferns of every description, and 
bright flowers peeped out in profusion and were reflected 
in the clear water, where the children themselves, like 
two white lilies, splashed and gambolled with far keener 
enjoyment than the rich children of castles in their luxu- 
rious bathrooms. 
“ How delightful !” said Maggie, “and what a pretty 
place! But are you not afraid of being seen P” 
‘“‘ Not in the least,” said Bertha, “at least not by any- 
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body but the squirrels. Nobody comes here, and I 
don’t think even Granny knows there is such a place.” 

Poor little Bertha! Granny knew everything, and, 
rough as she was, she was secretly glad that Bertha had 
a place in which her vivacity might disport itself without 
any fear of getting drowned. 

“This is my greatest treat,” she cried, jumping about 
in high glee, and pouring water over Maggie’s white 
shoulders with mischievous delight. ‘‘ My greatest treat, 
no, lam not sure. I had forgotten the hermit and Lady 
Eva; but I cannot always get this treat, for I do not 
always wake early, and if I were late for breakfast there 
would be a precious row.” 

“Then you always have breakfast ?” said Maggie, her 
anxious little face, which seemed to have grown fullef®and 
rosier under the action of the cold water, wearing an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

“To be sure I do. Don’t you ?” 

“Not always ; it depends upon what work Ido. And 
sometimes they are too busy to think of me, and some- 
times when they give me any it is so nasty I cannot 
eat it.” 

Bertha’s face fell with dismay. ‘‘ You poor little thing ! 
Why don’t you run away? I would.” 

‘‘T have nowhere to run to,” said Maggie, sadly. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” said Bertha, ‘‘I wish I were 
rich, I wish I were powerful. I wish I were even as 
Granny: that I had a roof over my head, and a bowl of 
milk, and a piece of brown bread, and a slice of bacon for 
you all the days of your life. I wonder what it would 
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cost to buy that three times a day for you, for that would 
be the least you could live on, would it not ?” 

Maggie’s eyes glistened at the thought of so much 
luxury. Talk of the necessaries of life, why that would 
be living in clover, living like a princess. 

“Tf I were to go to service now I might earn it ; but 
no, Granny says I am in fer service, and as for paying 
for my keep, I am not worth my salt. Very odd, what 
different opinions people have,” said Bertha, shaking her 
head gravely, “ very odd indeed.” 

“Well, as to that,” said Maggie, “‘I might go to ser- 
vice myself, only I don’t know where to go; but it is 
very kind of you, dear Bertha, to take such interest in a 
stranger. It will be pleasant when I am at home, to 
think some one cares what becomes of me.” 

“Perhaps we shall see each other again,” said Bertha, 
‘“‘we might meet in the forest sometimes.” 

“‘ Never,” said Maggie, shaking her head despairingly, 
“‘T am never allowed to go out except on a message or 
some errand.” 

“Well, perhaps your errands will bring you through 
the forest when I am keeping the pigs.” 

Maggie shook her head again. 

“Let me put up your hair for you,” said Bertha, as 
they performed their simple toilette in a cool shady 
grotto by the side of a pool, “how pretty it is all curly 
and yellow, how different to mine; mine is very curly, 
too, but how black it is, and I think it is coarser than 
yours. Let us look at ourselves in the pool.” 

And Bertha laughed as she remembered her adventure 
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and the tumble she had into the other and deeper pool 
in the forest, and she felt she would willingly take such 
another tumble into cold water, clothes and all, if there 
only could be another chance of being fished out by the 
kind men-at-arms and petted by Lady Eva. The absur- 
dity of the adventure did not prevent her from relating 
it to Maggie. 

“ Tell me about this beautiful Lady Eva,” said Maggie, 
as they slowly followed the winding path which led back 
to the cottage. 

Bertha desired nothing better, and gave a full de- 
scription of the first meeting, and the second, and a 
minute account of the appearance of the lovely young 
damsel. 

“Why your hair is rather like hers ; now I think of it, 
it is exactly the same colour, how very nice.” 

Bertha felt she loved Maggie much better after this 
discovery. She had loved her the very first moment she 
saw her, on account of her defenceless condition. She 
loved her still more after she had given up her own bed 
to her, she loved her very much indeed during the morn- 
ing talk in the pool and the grotto; but now that she 
had discovered her hair to be like Lady Eva’s, she loved 
her immensely, and longed that she had some little pos- 
session of her own by the transfer of which she might 
show her affection. 

“ Maggie, I wish I had something to give you.” 

‘Oh, don’t, please, they would only take it away from 
me. Besides, I should not like you to part with it.” 

“Oh, Z know,” said Bertha, with a sudden inspiration, 
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“T have a leather belt with a silver buckle, you must 
have it, I hardly ever wear it.” 

Maggie looked down at her ragged frock. 

“Tt wouldn’t look well with this,” said she, with a 
quick sense of the fitness of things. 

‘“Can’t you mend it?” said Bertha, putting her finger 
through a hole which was temptingly open to the insult. 

‘“¢ Now, please, don’t make it larger,” remarked Maggie, 
“ T couldn’t mend it if I would. I have nothing to mend 
it with, and no time.” 

Bertha looked down at her own coarse, but neat and 
serviceable garments, and no longer felt that she was the 
most wretched and neglected creature in the world. 

“Tell me about the hermit you spoke of, and more too 
about Lady Eva and the white pony.” 

‘Not now; see, the gate is open and Granny and 
little May are looking out for us. Breakfast is ready. 
Oh, ow I wish Edmund were here !” 

‘7 wish I had a Granny to look out for me, and I 
wish, oh! ow I wish, I had a dear little chubby-faced 
sister like that to take care of !” 

‘But sometimes I feel Granny’s stick across my 
shoulders, and sometimes I feel as if I did not know 
what to do with May. Oh! what ascrape she got Edmund 
and me into the other day !” 

“But,” replied the lonely little stranger, “it must t be 
very nice to have something belonging to you, entirely 
your own.” 

“And are not your cousins entirely your own ?” 

‘‘Come and see,” said Maggie, with an almost elfish 
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expression of horror. ‘At any rate, they seem to think 
that I belong entirely to them.” 

“‘T will ask Granny to let me go home with you,” re- 
plied Bertha, and they reached the gate of the cottage 
and crossed the threshold to their frugal breakfast. 

The meal was a very lively one for that grim and 
thrifty house; the two girls chattered away over their 
milk and bread, and Granny for once did not seem in- 
clined to check them. Since Edmund’s departure she 
had seemed absent and pre-occupied, busy perhaps with 
thoughts of all possible trials and dangers, and wondering 
too how she should carry on the little farm without the 
strong lad’s help. She had softened certainly the last 
day or two, and Bertha began to feel that her situation 
in life was no longer intolerable. Perhaps the contrast 
of her lot with the evidently much harder one of the little 
visitor had something to do with this feeling; but things 
certainly were improving, and when Bertha asked leave 
to walk home with Maggie she was astonished at the 
readiness with which a gruff assent was given. Bertha, 
too, knowing her Grandmother’s thrifty ways, had been 
a little surprised at the plentiful breakfast dealt out to 
the stranger, for she had trembled in fear lest Granny 
should say, “If you start in time, child, you will get to 
your home time enough for breakfast.” That would have 
been a dreadful blow to poor Bertha’s hospitable mind. 
But no such shock had distressed her, and another thing 
surprised Bertha still more: Granny was cutting a large 
piece off the loaf, and putting a good slice of bacon 
upon it. 
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“Here, child, take this away with you. I’ve heard 
something of the owners of Northcliff Farm, and if they 
are what they used to be, I warrant you don’t get too 
much to eat. This may be useful to add to your 
dinner.” 

Maggie’s eyes sparkled. There was something about 
the child that had an attraction for the rough old woman, 
for she looked hard at her. 

‘“‘Gop bless you, good mother,” said Maggie, looking 
up in her eyes with the fearless confidence of a high- 
hearted nature. 

The old woman put her hand before her eyes. 

“This is the first blessing that has been heard in this 
house for many a long day. It is for the old to bless the 
young, not for the young to bless the old, but curses 
come more natural to one who has had the trouble I 
have. May be some day that pretty mouth of yours may 
send forth bitterness instead of sweetness.” 

Maggie took in only the first part of this sentence, and 
said, ‘‘ Bless me, good mother, I have felt no hand of kind- 
ness on my head since the day my own dear mother 
died.” 

Granny placed her bony hand upon the young one’s 
head, and said, “‘O Lorp, if Thou wilt hear the voice of 
one who has so often used Thy Name for evil, look down 
upon this child, and save her from the wickedness around 
her.” 

Bertha stood by, perfectly amazed. Could this be the 
same Granny who had broken the pitcher and handled 
the big stick! There was no time to talk, no time to 
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wonder, for Granny told Bertha to be off, and mind and 
come back as early as she could, for there was no time 
to be lost. 

May set up a wild roar, ‘‘ Me come too, me come too,” 
was her cry, and when this was unheeded the artful little 
monkey cried out, ‘Danny worse than a oolf, Danny 
worse than a oolf.” 

This had no good effect, on the contrary, it had the 
effect of considerably hastening Bertha’s movements, and 
kissing the little rosy cheeks, Bertha threw her a flower, 
and ran down the hill, followed by Maggie, to whom this 
little scene was the embodiment of a wild dream of 
domestic happiness such as seemed never likely to fall to 
her lot. She tore herself reluctantly away from the cot 
where she had been so kindly sheltered, and which to 
Bertha had often seemed a very cave of despair, and 
passing her arm through Bertha’s led her towards the 
common, taking the contrary way to that which went to 
the forest. It was a rough path over stony places and 
along the edge of boggy and uncultivated land; no 
wonder poor Maggie had been afraid to cross it in the 
dark, and had been irresistibly attracted by the light in 
the cottage window. But now the way had no terrors, 
and both the girls wished it twice as long, for they 
chattered and confided to one another all their sorrows, - 
and all their wishes, as the joy of a first friendship lit up 
their young hearts. Bertha began to think better of a 
lot which seemed so enviable to Maggie. Maggie began 
to feel that she was a ferson, and not a slave, and that she 
had a friend who could help her and feel for her, and 
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make life a little brighter than it had been before. 

Bertha glowed with self-importance at the idea of making 
life brighter to anybody. Maggie put her arm round her 
new friend’s neck, and held her back in order that she 
might not get to Northcliff Farm too soon. 

Passing through a little copse before they came in sight 
of the abode of Maggie’s cousins, the little girl looked up: 
and down and all around, as if she feared some bird 
might carry the tale, and that some one might be listening 
behind the trees. 

‘“‘Do you know, Bertha, dear,” she said, ‘‘ I sometimes 
think that my name is not Maggie, and that those old 
women are not my cousins after all.” 

“What makes you think so?” said Bertha, starting 
with delight at the idea. 

“‘T will tell you,” replied the child, ‘“‘I never can get 
the sound of Agnes out of my head. I am almost certain 
my mother called me Agnes. Now Agnes does not 
sound like a nickname, does it? and Maggie does.” 

‘“‘ Maggie is short for Margaret,” said Bertha. 

“Well, I never was called Margaret by anybody, and 
Maggie never has the sound to my ears that Agnes has. 
And then another thing, when my dear mother was buried 
the priest who buried her put a ribbon round my neck, 
and on it was tied a ring. It was a red ribbon, and he 
told me the ring was gold, and it had averse onit. I 
remember he said, ‘ Child, this is your mother’s wedding 
ring, never part with it, for it may help you to find your 
relations some day.’ ” 

_ © And what was the verse ?” 
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“ T cannot read, but he read it to me and it has sounded 
in my ears ever since : 


‘¢In CHRIST and thee my comfort be. A. C.”’ 


“What a pretty rhyme! and what does A. C. mean?” 

“‘T don’t know, but I should think the first letters of 
my father’s name. ‘That verse has often been my com- 
fort in great trouble, for I have thought if CHRIST was 
such a comfort to others, why should He not be to me? 
and so I asked Him to be, and so He has, _ I don’t know 
much about Him except that He died upon the Cross, 
and that He was scourged for us, and when I am beaten 
I think about Him being beaten too, and may be I shall 
die some day, and then [I shall think of Him dying on 
the Cross with nails through His Hands and Feet.” And 
the child’s eyes filled with tears. ‘“‘ But I haven’t gota 
Thee,” she continued, ‘‘ Bertha, you must be my Thee.” 

“T will indeed,” said Bertha, “ but now tell me, what 
became of this ring ?” 

“They took it from me,” said Maggie, in a whisper. 

““What! your cousins ?” 

“Yes. Now that is one reason why I think they are 
not my cousins. Do you think kith and kin would treat 
one so?” 

Bertha’s experience of life did not enable her to give 
a positive opinion, but she agreed with Maggie that it 
was “very odd.” They drew near now to the end of their 
walk, and Northcliff Farm showed its somewhat grimy 
face in front of them. It was not an inviting abode. 
Northcliff would give most people the idea of a place 
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near the sea, but in this case it was not so. The cliff 
was an edge of stony uncomfortable looking land jutting 
out near an old disused quarry, and out of it seemed to 
grow a grim unpleasant place too large to be called a 
cottage, but looking like an overgrown and ruinous hovel. 
The lower part was built of blackish stones heaped care- 
lessly together and these carried an erection of coarse, 
timber the boards of which seemed to have started in all 
directions. An outside staircase of rough stone led to 
an upper room and the lower part was entered by a 
pointed door fastened with a heavy chain and bolt. It 
seemed utterly needless to use such efforts to keep 
strangers from this dismal abode, but the attempt to do 
so showed the character of Maggie’s cousins, and the 
whole place justified the fear with which they were looked 
upon by all the country round. 

“Take care of the dog,” said Maggie as the children 
crept round the corner of the house. 

“Oh, goodness !” said Bertha, “‘I wish I hadn’t come,” 
as a deep bow-wow-wow made itself heard, “it doesn’t 
seem to be like a usual sort of dog.” 

“'That’s what everybody says,” replied Maggie. ‘“‘ They 
say it sounds like a witch’s dog, but you needn’t be afraid, 
I see he’s chained up in the barrel.” 

“T’m sure that looks like a witch’s cat,” said Bertha, 
pointing to a black cat which had climbed the broken 
palings in the front of the house, and stood there hissing 
with green eyes gleaming in the sunshine. 

“‘ Ves,” said Maggie, “I sometimes feel more afraid of 
her than of the dog, but one gets used to anything at 
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last. They’re all out—peep in at the window now, and 
tell me, did you ever see anything so horrid ?” 

Bertha stood on tiptoe, and looked in at the little 
arched windows. Glass was never heard of in those days, 
at any rate in farm houses, and so there was nothing to 
interrupt the view, and most unpleasant the view was. 
A dirty floor, black rafters, sacks, clothing, spades, samples 
of grain and wool, a broken scythe, three or four dead 
rats, a heap of other vermin, a quantity of apples, and 
other things strewed in hopeless confusion made Bertha’s 
heart sink within her. 

‘‘ And this is where you live,” she said, looking at the 
delicate fingers, the fair hair, the thin pale cheeks of her 
companion. 

“This is where I live,” nodded the other, “ain’t it a 
nice place ?” and a little satirical laugh, sad from the lips 
of one.so young, rang out into the farmyard, and made 
the dog bow-wow again, and the witchlike cat hiss and 
sputter. 

“Oh, Maggie, what would I not do to save you from 
such a horrible place !” 

“Flush, here they come !’—and three curious looking 
beings entered the farmyard: one was very broad and 
short and thick, the next was tall and thin and scraggy, and 
the third was the height of most people, neither very short 
nor very tall. The first was called Dumps, the second 
was called Grumps, and the third was called Scrumps. 
I do not for a moment suppose that these were their real 
names. They weré only called so by all the country 
round. Maggie had never heard them called anything 
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else. Whether they had a surname or not I cannot tell 
you. Surnames were not then invented: at least, as far 
as I know, only very grand people had them, and they 
took their surnames from some great town or place 
where they were brought up, and were called Alfred de 
Chichester, or Mabel de Winchester, which means Alfred 
who was born at Chichester, or Mabel who lived at’ 
Winchester. Common people were content to be called 
Jack or Gill, or Moll, or Hodge or anything else, and by 
degrees they got surnames in a curious way, but one very 
easy to understand. You know the names of Jones, and 
Smith, and Brown, and Robinson are not at all un- 
common. I dare say you have many little friends, and 
no doubt one or two of them at least are called by one 
or two of these names. Well, Jones only means “of 
John,” so John Jones would mean John the son of John: 
Smith at first meant the trade a man followed, and the 
trade of a smith was the most important one of all in a 
castle, for he made the armour of all the knights who 
went out to battle, and shod the horses, and did all 
kinds of useful things. So William Smith meant only 
William the smith, and he was probably a very great 
man in the castle to which he belonged. Then Brown 
simply meant that the person so called was brown in com- 
plexion or that he commonly wore a brown dress, and so 
James the brown got shortened into James Brown, and 
the name went down to his children and grandchildren ; 
and Robinson means the son of Robin, and Robin was a 
very common Christian name in England once ; so George 
Robinson would only meafi George the son of Robin. 
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This was how surnames began, but at the time I write of, 
none of the common people had surnames, but there 
were plenty of nicknames going about, and how the three 
owners of Northcliff Farm got those frightful names of 
Dumps, and Grumps, and Scrumps, is more than I can 
tell you: I do not think they could have been their 
Christian names, but then I have my doubts whether 
Dumps, and Grumps, and Scrumps were Christians, and 
so would you if you knew as much about them as I do. 
The three hideous women walked into the farmyard to- 
gether; they looked uncommonly fierce and unpleasant. 
Even their own dog howled at them, but a piece of wood 
thrown at his head by Dumps reminded him that his much 
loved mistresses were near, and he relapsed into a low 





yelping note which seemed an apology for making a: Pad 


mistake. Peay) 
“‘ Beast of a dog,” said Dumps. Ry 
“ Beast of a dog,” growled Grumps. g 


‘‘ Beast of a dog,” muttered Scrumps. 

“T thought a dog always was a beast,” said Bertha to 
Maggie as the child cowered close to her. 

“That does not signify, he has no business to be a 
beast when they don’t choose. ‘They are talking to the 
dog, but they mean me,” whispered Maggie again, ‘‘and 
that bit of wood might have hit me if you had not been 
here.” 

‘Poor little thing,” said Bertha, standing up brave and 
bold with her arm round Maggie’s neck. She looked 
just ike Edmund as her black eyes flashed out defiance, 
and the blood rushed to her datk skin. Bertha was afraid 
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of her Grandmother, but of no oneelse. Dumps knit her 
heavy shaggy eyebrows and walked straight up to her. 

““Who are you, I should like to know?” she said ina 
hard harsh voice and in the roughest language of that 
country side, language of which you would not under- 
stand a word if I were to give it you exactly as it was 
spoken. Then Grumps, tall and scraggy as she was,” 
made just three strides across the farmyard, and bending 
her cold green eyes upon the child, said also in exactly 
the same terms, “And who are you, I should like to 
know?” Last of all, Scrumps with a bitter laugh, and 
clapping her hard hands together, said, also in a squeak- 
ing voice, “‘ And who are you, I should like to know ?” 

If Bertha had wished herself back again when she saw 
the savage dog and the witchlike cat, tenfold did she 
wish herself back. again now. One of those awful women 
would have been quite enough, but three, and three all 
at once together! It was too much for mortal child to 
bear. She felt quite giddy as those three pair of green eyes 
were fixed upon her all at once, and thought she should 
have fallen. Luckily she did not, fora nasty green horse- 
pond was close to her, and a bath in it would not have 
been so. nice as the one she had had that morning in the 
clear little lake amongst the ferny rocks. The thought — 
of Maggie made her brave again. She would only have 
a few minutes of this, Maggie had it always. 

“Oh, please,” she said, “I am Bertha, the little girl 
that lives with Grandmother at the side of the Forest of 
Merrywood, and my Grandmother knows the Baron of 
Merrywood.” 
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Now Bertha just threw this in for the sake of protection, 
feeling very much as if she were telling a white lie, (my 
children, are any lies white ? they all seem to me extremely 
black) but as it happened she could not have done a 
more worldly-wise thing. ‘‘ After all,” she thought, “I 
know the little Lady of Merrywood, and Grandmother 
might know the Baron of Merrywood if she chose to let 
me go to them; but then she can’t choose, because I 
have never told her,” and the tears very nearly forced 
themselves over the eyelids at the thought of the great 
happiness which might so easily have been hers. But 
then she might never have known Maggie. The harsh 
tones of the three sisters startled her out of her thoughts. 

‘“And how came you by our Maggie?” said Dumps, 
shaking her fist at Bertha. 

“Yes, how came you by our Maggie?” said Grumps, 
kicking a stone into the horse-pond. 

“‘Ah, how came you by our Maggie?” repeated Scrumps, 
sending a stick at the cat’s head, which caused that inviting 
beast to hiss and sputter in a most unpleasant manner. 

“Your Maggie came by us,” replied Bertha, feeling 
rather braver than she did at first. ‘‘She was lost on the 
common, and we took her in,” she continued, with a 
proud sense of having done theright thing. ‘“ My Granny 
lives close to Merrywood Forest. 

“Humph,” said Dumps. ‘ You’d better have kept 
her altogether for any good she is to us; lazy good-for- 
nothing gossiping little vagabond.” 

“Yes, lazy good-for-nothing gossiping little vagabond,” 


repeated Grumps. 
we 
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“‘ Ves, lazy good-for-nothing gossiping little vagabond,” 
continued Scrumps. | 

Now it was a curious thing about these old women, 
that whatever one said the other two always repeated, so 
that if you talked with them at all you were sure to hear 
the same thing three times over. This was rather wear- 
ing, because it made the conversation so very long, but 
Bertha was not sorry, as she got more time to think and 
arrange what she should say. 

“Please do not find fault with Maggie,” she replied, 
“you don’t know what a good girl she is. Granny thinks 
a deal of her, and Granny is mighty particular too,” and 
she continued, drawing herself up, ‘‘ Granny lives close 
to Merrywood Forest.” 

“And what, pray, have you to do with Merrywood 
Forest ?” said Dumps, with a sneer. 

“Yes, what have you to do with Merrywood Forest ?” 
said Grumps, with a groan. 

“And what have you to do with Merrywood Forest ?” 
said Scrumps, with a grin. 

“Bless me,” said Bertha, rather provoked, “ you’re 
just like the story of the three bears. Who has eaten 
my porridge, I should like to know? and who has eaten 
~my porridge, I should like to know? and who has eaten 
my porridge, I sho e to know ?” 

“Three bears! Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Dumps. 

“Three bears indeed! He! he! he!” laughed Grumps. 

“Three bears indeed! Ho! ho! ho!” grunted 
Scrumps. # 

“Couldn’t you say it all three together now !” said 
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Bertha, rather provoked, but pleased to see that the 
mention of Merrywood produced some kind of effect 
upon the curious old people. ‘‘ You’d save a lot of time 
if you were to say ‘Three bears indeed! Ha! ha! ha? 
all together, it would sound ever so much nicer. Do try.” 

‘Youre an impertinent rogue, and I should like to 
give you a taste of this broomstick.” 

‘Ves, you're an impertinent rogue, and I should like 
to give you a taste of our broomstick.” 

‘Yes, youre an impertinent rogue, and we should all 
like to give you a taste of all our broomsticks.” 

“A parcel of witches,” rejoined Bertha. “Nobody 
but a witch would talk so much about broomsticks. Now 
I know why so many cows are dried up hereabouts.” 

The old women stared at each other, and for the first 
time a look of fear came into their hard faces. Witch- 
craft was the most terrible accusation that could be made 
against any one in those rough times. It was a subject 
upon which people got beside themselves. Any one who 
was disliked, or was a little richer than their neighbours, 
or possessed any power over others by strength of cha- 
racter, had only to be accused of witchcraft in order to be 
hunted, tormented, worried, and perhaps burnt by an 
ignorant mob, Ifa person of consequence, a great lord, 
or a great lady, pined away and died, or sickened of 
some mysterious illness which no one could understand, 
search was made for the witch who was supposed to have 
shortened their days by some spell or charm ; and many 
an innocent old woman was imprisoned, tormented, and 
killed, on suspicion of having caused death, or prevented 
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love, or injured the cattle of some neighbour. Those 
who were old and ugly, or had enemies, or had collected 
riches, were liable to have a cry of this sort raised against 
them, and if the mob got hold of it woe be to them, for 
their lives were not much worth having. It is a fearful 
thing to raise up an angry mob against any person, for 
it will not listen to reason, or stop one moment in its 
horrid thirst for blood. You will know therefore why a 
slight look of terror passed over the faces of these dis- 
agreeable old women, when Bertha mentioned the word 
“ witch.” 

“‘T saw the little lady of Merrywood Castle a few days 
ago, and she asked me to come and live with her,” con- 
tinued Bertha, with great self-importance, for she thought, 
“now I will make myself out a person of great conse- 
quence, and perhaps they will be kinder to poor little 
Maggie when they find she has a powerful friend.” 

A generous character is much braver when defending 
another than when taking care of itself, and Bertha, who 
would have been terrified at the fierce old women had 
she met them alone, felt now as brave asa lion. Maggie 
stood staring at her with her gentle blue eyes, her yellow 
hair fluttering in the wind, and quite awestruck at her 
boldness. 3 

“Yes,” continued Bertha, “I am a great friend of her 
ladyship, and gathered blackberries for her the other day. 
I hope you will be so good as not to blame Maggie for 
what has happened, and indeed I think you ought to be 
very much obliged to us, for if it had not been for us 
no doubt your little cousin would have perished on 


) 
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the common. How glad you must be to get your dear 
dear little cousin back again!” and Bertha gave Maggie 
a hearty kiss before the old women, as much as to say, 
“this is what you ought to do, you horrid hardhearted 
old wretches !” 

It is doubtful whether Maggie would have approved of 
it, had they followed the example and clasped her in a 
cousinly embrace, not because they were old, for some 
old people are uncommonly pretty, and not because they 
were ugly, because some people who are both ugly and 
old are so kind, and smile so sweetly, that it is a pleasure 
to be kissed by them, but Maggie had a sort of dread 
and terror of these fierce people, as anybody else would 
have felt ; it really would have been easier to kiss a rat, 
or a centipede, or a spider, than to have returned the 
embrace of the horrid old hags. 

“Yes, we are so glad to see our dear dear little cousin 
back again,” said Dumps, with a most unpleasant smile. 

‘Ves, we are so glad to see our dear dear little cousin 
back,” grunted Grumps, with an ungainly laugh ; and as 
for Scrumps, she threw down her stick, and went off into 
a positive fit of horrid merriment, which set the dog 
barking again, and made the black cat arch its tail in a 
most peculiar manner. 

“There’s plenty of work awaiting our dear little dar- 
ling,” said Dumps, with a look perfectly understood by 
the delicate gentle Maggie, who stood at the corner of 
the barn, her yellow hair fluttering in the wind, and look- 
_ing like a pale primrose trying to hide itself from the 
east wind. 
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‘“‘ Plenty of work and plenty of food; nice dough cakes 
waiting on the hob,” said Grumps, who knew how she 
hated these viands. 

‘“‘Ves, and lots of kisses waiting afterwards, with other 
most sweet caresses,” said Scrumps, bringing the broom- 
stick down again with a dark aggressive look. 

Maggie understood all this very well, and any other 
child would have cried, but she had suffered too much 
during her life with the misers, and was too well used to 
suffering. | 

At first Bertha was taken in by their expressions, but 
soon she saw what was intended, and boiling with rage, 
she turned upon the old women, and said, ‘‘ You’re never 
going to punish Maggie for her misfortunes, are you? 
If you do it will be the worse for you ; if you do I will 
go to Merrywood Castle immediately and tell the Baron, 
but if you will be kind to her I will give you—” 

“‘What? what? what?” said the three sisters, all to- 
gether. 

Bertha thought, but she had so little she could call 
her own, “ My leather belt,” she said, ‘with the silver 
buckle.” 

“Where is it ?” said Dumps. 

‘At home. I don’t wear it very often. I believe it 
belonged to my mother, and Granny lets me wear it 
sometimes.” 

“Bring it us then, the first time you come this way. 
No, don’t come, but leave it under the big Druid’s stone 
which stands by the big oak tree they say King Athelstan 

planted. You know it, don’t you ?” 
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** Yes,—well ?” said Bertha. 

* Well, leave it there to-morrow. Not a soul ever 
passes that way but ourselves, and those who go back- 
wards and forwards between the forest and Northcliff 
Farm: mighty few, I can tell you.” 

‘And you will be kind to Maggie ?” 

“ Kind, I should think so,—she’ll be let off her flogging 
this once. But mind and don’t fail in your promise ; if 
you do she’ll have two lashings instead of one.” 

-Maggie’s sweet blue eyes brightened as she saw the 
sacrifice her friend was willing to make for her sake, sorry 
as she was that her little treasure should be devoted to 
swell the spoils of the avaricious old women. It was 
pleasant too to feel that she had escaped for this time 
grievous bodily harm. 

‘Then it’s a bargain,” said Bertha. “ Good-bye, dear 
Maggie,” she felt as if she had known the little forlorn 
being for years; ‘‘remember you are my Thee: don’t 
forget,” and the two clasped each other in a warm em- 
brace, and then tore themselves apart. ‘Good-bye, 
ladies,” said Bertha, coldly to the three weird women ; 
“witches” nearly came out of her mouth, but she pru- 
dently checked herself. 

‘“‘Good-bye,” grunted the three, “ remember the silver 
buckle.” 

“T won't forget,” and she ran down the hill, not daring 
to look back to her lonely little friend. 

Maggie felt a soft glow of happiness thrill through her 
heart, and she kept repeating to herself “ ‘In CHRistT and 
thee my comfort be,’ and I have a Thee, how delightful ! 
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dear, dear Bertha.” But the voice of the oppressors 
woke her from her pleasant dream. 

‘““Now get thee gone and clean out the ‘pigstye. I 
promised that lass that you should this time escape a 
beating, and my word I'll hold to for the sake of the 
silver buckle ; but mark me, if I ever catch you speaking 
to her again, or indeed looking towards Merrywood 
Castle, or talking to any one from there, or speaking to 
a soul who knows Bertha or her Grandmother, I’ll break 
every bone in your body, and bury you where the carrion 
crows themselves will never be able to find you out.” 

Here was a terrible threat, and poor Maggie stood 
stupified. Her dream of happiness, the little peep of 
human affection which at last seemed to open before her 
all clouded, destroyed in an instant. 

“*Q, cousins! how cruel! poor Bertha! what has she 
done, and what have I done, that we are to be so pun- 
ished? Please let us see one another sometimes !” 

‘‘ Never! never! never !” howled her tormentors, “‘ we 
mean what we say. Are we not enough for you, your 
own dear cousins, that you should go and take up with 
a stranger? Are you not ashamed of such unnatural 
conduct ?” 

“Cousins,” muttered Maggie to herself, ‘would kith 
and kin behave like this? O, Bertha, Bertha! what 
shall I do?” 

‘Listen and understand,” said Dumps, ‘‘ remember 
what we say. Speak to that forward lass again, and you 
will suffer severely,” and she shook the stick at her. 

Poor little Maggie put her hand to her head, swal- 
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lowed down her tears, and without saying another word 
rushed off to the pigstye and was soon engaged in work 
totally unfitted for her age and condition. No offer of 
refreshment was made her, and after some hours’ hard 
work she felt thankful to hide in the loft, and eat the 
bread and cold bacon with which she had been provided 
by the unwonted thoughtfulness of Bertha’s Granny. 

As for Bertha, her heart sank as she drew nearer to 
her Granny’s hut, and from being the valiant defender of 
the innocent she had subsided into the usual state of 
abject terror in which she approached her strict and awe- 
- inspiring relative. Poor child! she had found a friend, 
but did not know how soon that friend had been taken 
from her. 





CHAPTER VI. 


BLACK AND RED. 


S Bertha walked into the snug whitewashed cottage 
she had hitherto thought little of, and saw the 
comfortable hot meal upon the table, and the Grandmo- 
ther with the fierce eyes looking out for her with as much 
of a smile of welcome as could play about her withered 
lips, she could not help thinking that hers was no such » 
miserable lot after all, and that by contrast with poor 
Maggie’s it was really a very bright one. 

“Oh, if Edmund were only back again, how happy we 
should be! Oh, Granny, do you think Edmund ever 
will come back again ?” 

The old woman’s face grew hard, and wore a look of 
misery that went to Bertha’s heart. 

“Look you, Bertha,” she said, “‘ there are two chances 
against it, two chances that look like great big certainties. 
One is, if he is worth anything, and heaven forbid he should 
not be as good a man as his father, the Forest Ranger 
Harold, who stood in his suit of green and sounded the 
horn amongst these aged oaks, the finest, bravest man in 
all the country round ; if he is worth anything they never 
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will let him come back again. They will never lose the 
chance of securing a sure-footed bright-eyed lad in these 
busy days of fighting.” 

“ And the other chance ?” asked Bertha, anxiously. 

“The other chance,” said the Grandmother, clasping 
her hands together in an agony of terror, ‘the other 
chance, nay, almost certainty, is that they will make 
Edmund “ke ¢hemse/ves—bloodthirsty, riotous, drunken, 
wicked. Oh, Bertha, you know that Iam not a saint, 
you know I have taught you nothing of religion, for I 
feared to make you the hypocrite I should have been 
myself; but I would rather see Edmund dead than 
belonging to such a vicious crew as those Sir Hugh has 
led to fight his wicked wars.” 

‘** But, Grandmother, it is not in him to be wicked ; he 
will not, cannot, like anything really bad.” 

“‘ Bertha, you know nothing of what is really in a lad. 
You know not how the sense of liberty grows and swells, 
and puffs the heart up. It is like the young bird trying 
his wings, when he feels that he can fly, do you think he 
will come back to his narrow nest? They will teach him 
to drink, first, the rich sweet mead, then the deep red 
wine, and when he is half-intoxicated they will make him 
commit some cruel deed, and then show him what he 
has done, and tell him that he has fleshed his sword and 
* must now go on and behave like a true warrior, and then 
they will teach him to blaspheme his Gop.” 

“Oh, Grandmother,” said Bertha, “I did not know 
that you cared so much for Gop.” t 

“Those who talk most do not always care most,” said 
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Granny, seriously ; “ rough ways, rough words, may hide 
deep thinking hearts; but who are you that I should 
talk to you like this? Get you gone and eat, eat, if you 
can, for I cannot, and hate the sight of food.” 

“But, Granny, tell me, why should Edmund do all 
this ?” , 

‘“‘ Because he cannot help it, girl Do you think a boy 
brought up to feed the pigs can turn at once into a saint 
and martyr, and give his life up rather than join with 
those longhaired savages in all their wicked ways ?” 

“T don’t know, Granny, but I don’t think Edmund 
will do anything really wrong.” 

Nothing could put this out of Bertha’s head. With 
the beautiful confidence of youth she insisted that 
nothing on earth could ever cloud the brightness of her 
hero ; and Edmund, like many a worthier character, grew 
in her esteem the farther he was removed from her who 
loved him so. well. Bertha, though thinking anxiously 
of her brother, was hungry and little disposed to neglect 
her dinner, and down she sat to eat it, whilst her Grand- 
mother still watched at the door with unsatisfied hungry 
eyes. 

‘‘Who’d ever have thought we should miss the mis- 
chievous lad so much?” she grunted. Then she shut the 
old wooden arched door, studded with nails as a plum- 
pudding is studded with plums, and banged herself down 
in the settle in the despairing attitude Bertha now knew 
so well. 

“Danny, tum to dinner. Danny, tum to dinner,” 
said little May, who was sitting on her sister’s knee and 
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being fed with bread and milk; but “ Danny” gave no 
answer save a grunt, and little May continued, 

“ Danny worse than a oolf, Danny worse than a oolf.” 

“‘Hush,” said Bertha, and pressed the rosy culprit close 
to her, stopping the little mouth with a spoonful of the 
smoking viand. 

But Granny had heard and turned round. “Yes,” 
she said, “‘ worse than a wolf robbed of her cubs.” 

The day passed slowly and wearily. Bertha did the 
necessary work, and bore the humours of the fierce old 
dame with as much patience as she could command. 

“Whatever happens,” she thought, “I have only one 
old woman to beat and scold me, whilst poor Maggie 
has ¢hree all down upon her at once, and I have some- 
thing to eat, and regular meals, whilst poor Maggie is 
never sure of anything. Oh, how I wish I could get her 
away from those dreadful old cousins ; if Edmund and I 
could only grow up, and he could be a strong man-at- 
arms—but we seem to be such a long time about it—I 
could show him the way and he could rescue her per- 
haps. Oh, dear! oh, dear! I declare I would not leave 
the place until he had killed all those wicked old women.” 
And so poor Bertha trudged about and fed the animals, 
and cleaned up the house, and drew the water, and 
minded May, and was so busy she had hardly time to 
think until some particularly sharp word of her Granny 
reminded her of the hermit’s good advice, and the after- 
noon, in spite of provocation, passed away in peace. 

As the golden sun grew red- behind the fir trees in the 
distance, and Bertha looked at the line of common in the 
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direction of Northcliff Farm, she thought after all with re- 
gret of the freedom of the forest, and the talks with the 
hermit, and the chance meetings with Lady Eva, and like 
many young people who have plenty to do at home, sighed 
for the unrestrained rambles of the last few days. Poor 
Bertha! I fear she was a vagrant at heart, and the narrow 
little farmstead could not bound her ambition. Though 
she had never known any other home she felt there was 
something beyond, something still more interesting, 
something like a fairy tale, and she longed for a peep into 
the world she knew so little about. As she went about 
her household duties carefully watching all the time the 
old dame who rocked herself to and fro in the chimney 
corner a horrible thought crossed her mind. How was 
she to tell her Grandmother that she had promised to 
give away her leather belt with the silver buckle? How 
was she to confess that she had promised to part with 
her mother’s only treasure? Perhaps she had better 
say nothing about it, and steal away ‘the day after to- 
morrow” to the Druid’s Stone without telling Granny 
where she was going! But what would happen the next 
time she was allowed to wear it? Besides she might 
very probably not be able to get an hour or two for the 
accomplishment of her little plan ; suppose she were sent 
into the forest again after the pigs! or suppose she were 
to be kept tied to the household tasks which Granny 
seemed to dislike more than ever since Edmund’s dis- 
appearance! Or suppose Granny should ask inconve- 
nient questions, and make her blush or tellalie! Bertha 
had learnt to be afraid of a lie since she had made ac- 
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quaintance with the old hermit. She felt she should 
probably entangle herself and not be able to set things to 
rights again if she once tried to deceive, and so she re- 
solved to confess the whole business and take the conse- 
quences ; always much the best plan for everybody. But 
this required a good deal of courage; when she was at 
Northcliff Farm she felt she would do anything to save 
poor little Maggie from the rough hands of those wicked 
old women, but now it was very different. She was no 
longer in the presence of the wicked old women, no longer 
within sight of Maggie’s pretty soft blue eyes, but close 
to the dreaded Grandmother, the tyrant of her childhood, 
and poor Bertha’s heart sank within her. ‘Shall I wait 
until Edmund comes back? No, perhaps he will never 
come back,” and a large lump seemed to rise in her 
throat. ‘It must be done, and the longer I put it off the 
worse it will be.” 

“Granny,” she said, ‘‘ will you listen to me for a mo- 
ment P” 

No answer. 

“Grandmother, will you hear me awhile? I have 
something to say to you.” 

‘“‘ Bad news is it?” said Granny, “I have been listen- 
ing to bad news pretty nearly ever since you were born. 
It can’t signify if there’s a bit more to hear. Is it about 
Edmund ?” 

“No, Granny ; it’s about my silver buckle and belt. 
When I took Maggie to Northcliff Farm three dreadful 
old cousins all set upon her at once, and I promised them 
that if they would promise not to beat her I would give 
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them my leather belt and silver buckle, the only pretty 
thing I have, Granny. They told me to lay it close to the 
Druid’s Stone to-morrow.” 

The old woman looked up with dazed eyes; but to | 
Bertha’s surprise she said no rough words. 

‘“* A mean trick, a mean trick, to get all they could out 
of the orphan. A mean trick, a mean trick to play, upon 
your feelings, Bertha, but no wonder you could not bear 
to think of that poor weak thing getting a beating. Why 
she no more looks fit to carry a bundle of sticks than 
little May looks fit to hunt a wild boar. Poor little 
soul ! poor little soul.” 

“What can have made Grandmother so pitiful,” said 
Bertha. ‘It’s something quite new, I declare. Then 
youll let me go and take it to them to-morrow, will 
you ?” 

“Of course I will, Who am I that I should make 
you false to your promise? But I’ve a great mind to go 
myself instead of you, for I would give an answer to those 
false women which would make them quake in their 
shoes.” 

Bertha remembered the look of the women when she 
-but mentioned the word “ witch ;” but it would not at all 
have suited her plans for her Grandmother to have gone 
on her errand to the Druid’s Stone. To tell the truth, 
she had a little faint hope that she might in her wander- 
ings fall in with the lovely Lady Eva, or else with her 
newly found friend, Maggie. At any rate it would be 
‘something to get an afternoon away from home, some- 
thing to have an adventure, something to get a little 
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further into Maggie’s neighbourhood, and, whether she 
met the old women or not, it would be fun; and a 
feeling came over her as if she were going to play at 
bear, as she used to do with Edmund in the dark parts. 
of the forest, before they began to want anything more 
than their rough food and their childish games. 

“No, Granny, better not; they might think I had 
been telling tales of them, and then poor Maggie would 
come off worse than ever. Perhaps I shall see nothing 
of them. ‘The agreement was that I was to put the belt 
close to the stone. Then I shall go away, and not wait 
for any of them.” 

“Humph,” grunted Granny, ‘I’m loth to part with it, 
your mother’s last little bit of finery ; she was fond of 
finery, poor soul, fonder than her station warranted, and 
that is the reason she was so easily caught by the brave 
man in green with his golden belt, and his silver bugle. 
However, he loved her well; but it was sad to me to part 
with her, so young as she was too, and my heart has felt 
dried up like, ever since I watched her life-breath panting 
forth as she lay down to die, and left little May to me, 
and both of you besides. And the brave man in green, 
the forester your father, went out to fight too willingly 
after that, and never had an easy thought until he got 
himself killed.” 

“TI wish he had stayed to take care of you,” said 
Bertha. 

“‘ Ah, lassie, love is a hard and cruel thing sometimes, 
as hard as hate, for when it’s all set upon one the others 
come off badly enough, and the stronger the light the 
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deeper the shadow, and the shadow is very cold, and old 
people sit and shiver in it often enough.” 

Bertha had “never heard her Grandmother talk in this 
fashion before ; what had thawed her? Could it be the 
little prayer they had said together? ‘‘ Granny is not like 
a wolf to-day,” was her almost audible remark. Seeing 
the old woman softened, she ventured to touch her on 
the arm and say, 

“Tell me a little about my mother, Grane 

But the softening time had passed away. 

‘Go along, child, you remember her well enough. I’ve 
no time to be talking about all that now; never mind 
what’s gone. Set to work and get together as much 
grist for the mill as you can now. I warrant you the 
swallows don’t think much about last year, and why 
should we ?” 

She turned her head away, and there was a trembling 
in her voice which agreed little with her words. 

Bertha saw it would be of no use to say more, and 
busied herself about the various little household matters 
which required attention. 

Granny gazed into the fire, and muttered to herself : 
‘“‘ And I, so foolish as to think he would be a forester 
like his father, and live in the woods: and take care of his 
old grandmother, and of his little sisters. Vain thought ! 
vain thought! foolish dreams! Young blood is hot, 
young brains are flighty, and I should have known better. 
The young bird was only waiting to fly, only waiting to 
fly. This one will be off too, I’ll warrant, at the first 
chance. What’s to be got by ’em, I should like to know? 
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nought but toil and trouble, toil and trouble, and when 
they’d just be able to be of a bit of use they are off and 
away at the first chance, at the first sight of a new friend. 
’Tis a weary world ! a weary world !” 

Bertha could not help hearing these lamentations and 
felt rather angry, and above all very jealous for Edmund’s 
fair fame. 

“You forget, Granny, that Edmund did not go of his 
own free will; he was enticed away, and moreover he 
thought he was going to Merrywood Castle; he would 
sooner have cut off his nght hand, I know, than have 
* gone with wicked Sir Hugh’s men.” 

“Don’t tell me,” said Granny, ‘‘ when the young ones 
are bent upon mischief nothing will stop them. There’s 
a deal of adventure and amusement to be got in wicked 
Sir Hugh’s hall, I warrant you ; he is warming his hands 
now over the fire and shouting with laughter at the 
minstrel’s wicked songs and stories. I’m not a religious 
woman, and so I’m no hypocrite; but I mind ’tis a dif- 
ferent sort of place to the Baron of Merrywood’s. I’ve 
heard tell by them that know, that if a man but men- 
tioned the name of the wicked one he was punished by 
a ducking in the courtyard; half-a-dozen pails of water 
were thrown over him, and he had to wear his wet coat 
inside out for the rest of the day.” 

Bertha sighed. She thought how nearly she had been 
an inmate of this good Baron’s well-ordered home, and 
her brain kept running on Lady Eva and the white pony. 
What was Lady Eva’s mother like, she wondered. “And 
had she golden hair all down her back, and blue eyes, 
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and did she dress in green and ride a white pony? no, 
it must be'a big white horse, for Lady Eva’s mother could 
never ride the little pony ;” and so Bertha kept thinking and 
thinking until at last she thought aloud, and said gravely, - 
‘“¢- Ves, it must be a big white horse with a golden bridle.” 

“What rubbish are you talking?” said Granny, “ If 
you think Edmund is to ride a big white horse with a 
golden bridle, you’re very much mistaken. He’ll have 
to comb other men’s horses fast enough, and eat other 
men’s leavings, I can tell you, for a great number of 
years, for the world’s very full of people, and there’s 
precious little room for all; and he who has got a loaf of 
barley bread to eat, and a leather jerkin to wear, may © 
think himself well off.” 

“ The men-at-arms seemed mighty glad to get Edmund, 
though they’ll have to feed him,” answered the loving 
sister. 

‘Of course they were. You don’t suppose they’re 
going to feed him for nothing. JZ know pretty well what 
he'll have to do. Every evil errand that is to be run, 
he’ll have to run it; every dirty job that has to be done, 
he'll have to do it; and every heavy burden there is to 
be carried, he’ll have to carry it. And don’t suppose 
that he will have pleasant words and thanks, no indeed, 
if he gets off with a few kicks and curses he’ll be lucky.” 

‘Then he can run away,” said Bertha, ever fertile in 
resources, 

“Run ?” retorted Granny contemptuously, “and where 
will he run to, I wonder? You little know what a big 
castle is like. Bolts and bars, watches and bloodhounds, 
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ditches and drawbridges. You know nothing about it. 
Go and put May to bed.” 

This was soon done, and Bertha rolled the little thing 
up inherwarm corner. Before she lay down May looked 
at her sister, and put her two little fat hands together. 
Bertha felt ashamed that she had forgotten. Say “‘ Dear 
Lorp Jesus, take care of Edmund, bring him back to us 
and keep him from evil.” 

May repeated the words in her childish accents, then 
coiled herself up, and was sound asleep in a moment. 

The old woman watched this proceeding, Bertha could 
not make out whether she was pleased or not. At last 
_ she broke the silence, 

“ Bertha, if anything brings Edmund back to us it will 
be the prayers of that child.” 

“Ves, Grandmother, but we must pray too ; let us kneel 
down together as we did last night.” 

Granny made no objection, they knelt down together 
and Bertha repeated the same words she had said with 
the child. 

“My saying it may do more harm than good,” said the 
old woman, as she rose from her knees. At any rate 
Granny was not puffed up with spiritual pride. “The 
moon is rising,” she said, as they looked out of the door 
for the last time before it was made fast for the night, 
“there will be a good light over the common.” 

“‘ And yet the wind is rising, and it rains a little, Granny, 
shall I put the lamp in the window ?” 

“Do as you like, child,” was the gruff answer, “it’s all 
one to me.” The Grandmother made the door fast with 
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bolts and bars. Bertha trimmed the light and put it care- 
fully in the narrow little window. There was no glass in 
the window, for at that time they had no glass windows 
even in castles, only a few in Churches, and the wooden 
shutter was left unfastened. It was a windy night, and 
Bertha was afraid the light would be blown out by the 
draught, but it was not. Perhaps the angels took care of 
it. All was quiet in the cottage, but Bertha couldn’t 
sleep, she could not help thinking of Edmund and of all 
the perils and sufferings he might at that moment be 
encountering and enduring. She rose from her bed and 
knelt down in the moonlight. Once more she said the 
little prayer taught her by the hermit, and then stole back 
again, unobserved she flattered herself, by Granny. But 
Granny, who seemed to be so fast asleep, was watching her, 
she was one of those sharp, quick natures who always 
sleep with one eye open. She watched and wondered, 
and as she watched, faint memories of her own early child- 
hood when she too knelt down to say her prayers, came 
into her hard old mind, a feeling like the soft touch of a 
loving hand upon her head seemed to rouse her better 
nature, and she too turned to the wall and hid her face 
and wept. Meantime the autumn wind sighed round 
the cottage, and the old fir trees near it creaked and 
groaned, and sounded to Bertha’s ears as if Edmund were 
being beaten and crying out for help. The light still 
flickered in the window and the girl felt as if she must 
get up and watch it for fear it should be blown out. At 
last a sharp knock was heard upon the well barred door, 
another, and another. Bertha jumped up thinking her 
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Granny was asleep, and wondering how she would have 
strength to move the bolts and bars. But Granny was 
beforehand with*her. 

“‘ Hush, child,” she said as she caught her by the arm, . 
“be not in too great haste, rough men-at-arms journey this 
way sometimes, even by night. Hush till we hear a 
voice.” 

“Look through the window where the light is, Granny.” 

‘Who's there ?” shouted Granny in loud commanding 
tones. 

“ Edmund,” was the answer in Edmund’s unmistakable 
voice ; “open quickly, for I am half stifling in mud, and 
famished with hunger.” 

Down came the bars, back flew the bolts, open burst 
the door, and in stepped Edmund. 

“Praise be to Heaven,” cried Granny, lifting both her 
hands. 

Edmund was so astonished at hearing such an unac- 
customed exclamation from his Grandmother, that it 
frightened him considerably more than a curse would 
have done, in fact, he thought that it must be a kind 
of oath. 

“What ! are you not glad tosee me? Oh, if you only 
knew what work it has been to get away.” 

His mouth was stopped by Bertha, whose violent hug 
showed how great her anxiety had been. Granny turned 
to the fire and heaped on more wood, and then poured 
some milk into a saucepan. ‘Heaven be praised,” she 
continued, ‘“‘that we live so far from others. Light and 
fire all to be put out at sound of the curfew, and how 
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then, I should like to know, are we to welcome back the 
stray cattle? Sit down, lad, sit down and have a bit to 
eat, and when thou art rested, tell us all that has befallen 
thee.” 

The quiet chimney nook, so hateful hitherto, now ap- 
peared to Edmund a perfect paradise, and as the light 
was moved from the window, and placed on the table, ' 
and little May sat up and rubbed her eyes, he felt without 
knowing it, the charm of the word Home, that centre of 
the affections so often despised and so achingly longed 
for when no more our own. ‘The boy gazed first on one 
and then another, as if he had not seen them for years, 
but boylike, his love and delight did no harm to his ap- 
petite, for the hunches he devoured were many and large, 
and at any other time might have called forth a rebuke. 
There was no more sleep for the inmates of the cottage 
for a long hour after this. They were far too anxious to 
hear his adventures, and when the meal was finished and 
another log put on the fire, Edmund cleared his throat 
and began : 

“You know, Bertha, when I left you in the wood. 
Well, I could not help being sorry I had done it—(“ Well 
you might,” muttered Granny)—and the thought of your 
face haunted me as the rough company I was in trotted 
through the forest, making the birds fly as they heard the 
clank of the armour, and the jingling of the spurs. I was 
sorry, I can tell you—(‘‘ Never mind all that now,” said 
Bertha, “tell us what happened to you when you got to 
Sir Hugh’s castle.”)—But it took me a long time to get 
there, and if you hurry me I can’t'tell you anything. I 
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thought of course we were going to beautiful Merrywood 
Castle, the towers I once saw in the distance, when—but 
never mind—that is a long time ago, but I thought some- 
how after a bit that we had taken the wrong turning, and 
I said to the man who had put me upon Battleaxe, ‘ How 
far is it now to Merrywood Castle ?’ 

‘“““Make your mind easy,’ he said, ‘we’re not going 
there, we’re going to a much more cheerful place.’ 

‘“¢¢ But you said I should go to Merrywood Castle and 
carry Lord Henry’s armour.’ 

*¢¢So you shall,’ and he winked his eye in a most un- 
pleasant manner; ‘so you shall if you’ve pluck enough, 
you shall carry his armour off, and give it to a better man 
than his father the Baron, namely, the brave Sir Hugh, 
the Lord of Ravenscliff, and to Ravenscliff Castle we go.’ 

“You may just think how angry I felt at being so 
cheated, I was so angry that I could hardly help turning 
round and giving the big man a blow,” and Edmund puffed 
himself out in his usual bragging way. ‘“ But I remem- 
bered they had swords and daggers, and I had none, so 
I held my tongue and looked at the crest and the colours. 
I then saw what a mistake I had made, for the colours 
were black and red, and the crest was araven. If I had 
only looked! But I never thought of anybody’s train 
coming that way but the Baron of Merrywood’s. When 
we got out of the close woods we came to a place where 
the trees did not grow so thickly together, and then we 
. turned up by a mill with a large wheel near a rushing 
river; I knew the men I was with were bad people by 
the way they spoke to the miller about some flour, and 
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the tall knight with the black beard rode up to him, and 
struck him with the hilt of his sword. I felt sorry for the 
_ poor fellow, and thought that most likely I should be 
treated in the same manner very soon. I looked back 
as we rode up the hill, and I saw him lean over his gate, 
with his head resting on his hands, and the blood rushing 
from his nose. Oh, how I wished I could slip from my ' 
seat and run off. How I wished I could have heard the 
grunt of the pigs, or even felt your stick, Granny, coming 
down upon my back! But there was no chance of getting 
away. We were among the foremost of the band, and I 
should have had to pass the whole lot of them and run 
for my life. I looked right and left to see whether I 
could get amongst the bushes and hide there. It was too 
open a country, besides the big man who rode Battleaxe 
held me with a tight clutch as if he guessed what I was 
thinking about. ‘There was nothing for it but to hold on, 
and... Do you know, Bertha, just at that moment a 
picture came into my mind. It was that of a sorrowful 
Face with a crown of thorns, and the eyes seemed to look 
at me so kindly, as if to say, ‘Don’t be afraid, Edmund, 
there is somebody taking care of you! I felt ever so much 
better after that, and I said to myself, ‘O dear Lorp 
Jesus, do take care of me, and do help poor Bertha, all 
alone in the wood!’ But the big man-at-arms gave me 
a jog and said, ‘If you’ve got a song to sing, sing it out, 
but don’t mutter and grumble like that.’ However there 
was no time for talking, for when we got to the open 
country they all put spurs to their horses, and we went 
at a tremendous pace. I had never ridden a horse be- 
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fore and should have fallen off if the big man had not 
held me tight. On we went, riding wildly over the gorse 
and the heather till we came to another part of the forest, 
wilder than ours, and oh, wasn’t it a pretty sight to see 
the deer glancing in and out of the dingles! We pushed 
through all this by a path I never saw before, and crashed 
over some wattled fences and then up another hill, and 
on the top of this stood a dark frowning Castle, black 
and angry like the great bearded knight. I thought it a 
horrible looking place, there was something so heavy and 
grim about it, and such a wild steep pathway up to it, 
that it was a wonder the horses could keep their feet. 
On the great square tower was a flagstaff, and the flag 
was of a deep blood colour, and a black raven made the 
middle of it dark. There I was, caught at last, caught 
and carried to the ogre’s Castle, the dreadful Sir Hugh 
who eats up fat little girls. How would he like a tough 
boy like me? We stopped at the moat, for the draw- 
bridge was up, and the black-bearded knight rode for- 
ward, and blew a blast upon his bugle ten times louder 
than anybody else could have done, and then he began 
to roar because the bridge was not let down quickly 
enough to please him, and to swear at every one for not 
making more haste. I will not tell you what he said, it 
was enough to make a rat run into its hole, and shiver 
for fear. At last down came the drawbridge, and the 
whole set of us rode through the great black archway into 
the courtyard. We clattered and jingled into the middle 
of it, making the sparks fly out of the pavement. It was 
a very grand place, Bertha, I should think Merrywood 
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Castle could not be grander, but it looked a wicked place, 
and near the great hall I saw a window, barred and made 
very strong, and I thought that this window must be the 
window of the larder where Sir Hugh kept the fat little 
girls. This thought pressed upon me very hard, and I 
wondered whether, when I knew my way about I might 
have a chance of letting some of them out. So I said to 
my big man-at-arms, ‘ Is that the larder, yonder, where the 
barred window is? and he roared with laughter. 

‘““¢What, art thou hungry already? to be sure it is. 
Hullo, Sweyn, turning to one of his comrades, ‘this lad 
has only just put his nose into the courtyard and he has 
smelt out the larder.’ 

“¢A worthy follower of doughty Sir Hugh,’ was the 
reply of the other, ‘next time he will smell out the cellar 
too.’ 

‘“‘In the meantime the tall black bearded knight, who 
turned out to ‘be Sir Hugh himself, got off his horse 
opposite the low arched doorway leading to the hall, and 
after drinking off the contents of a large silver cup held 
out to him by a page who stood near, he called out in 
his rough horrid manner, and ordered me to be brought 
to him in the porch; I made sure I should be ordered 
into the larder to be fattened, for his eyebrows were knit 
together, and he looked as hungry as if he had not eaten 
fora month. ‘Boy,’ he roared out, ‘do as you are bid, . 
and you will be fed; get ito mischief, and you will be 
kicked ; be idle for a moment, and you will be flogged; 
speak a saucy word, and you will be hung up as high as 
the castle flagstaff, until the vultures have picked every 
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bit of flesh off your bones, you may then come down 
when you like. We want another horse-boy, a likely lad 
who can work ; this is the reason we took you and treated 
you so tenderly, and placed you upon Battleaxe, but 
the tenderness is over and the work must be done; now 
you know what you have to expect. Get you gone, and 
mind you never get in my way until you are called. 
Draco, see that this urchin is speedily dressed in black 
and red, the only colours fit for a likely lad to wear.’ 

“I suppose I looked pleased, for he said, ‘Art thou 
not afraid, lad? what didst thou expect ?’ 

““¢«’'To be eaten,’ I replied. 

“«Humph! is that what they say of me?’ said Sir 
Hugh, clapping his hand on his sword. 

“But I was carried off by Draco, and pitched into the 
stable head forward, and told to help to unsaddle the 
horses. This I did not mind, it was something to get 
away from that terrible man, but I vowed in my inmost 
heart I never would wear his horrid colours, and never 
be a servant of that dreadful black raven. I set to work 
and rubbed down the horses, and cleaned the harness, 
and did all I was toldtodo. And I believe they thought 
I should make a good stable boy, for I never flinched 
when the horses kicked out, and never said a word when 
the grooms and soldiers cursed and swore at me, which 
they did about nothing. One thing more or less made 
no difference to me. I was kidnapped into the place 
I most feared, and I was not to be eaten, but I might 
be hanged, so all I had to do was to hold my tongue 
and be quick about my work.” 
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(“Very good for you,” said Granny, whose roughness 
had gradually returned as her anxiety had departea, 
““very good for you indeed. I should have been much 
pleased to have seen you set to vea/ hard work.”) 

“Ay, Granny, but even you, (and you know that some- 
times you can give pretty sharp words,) even you would 
have shrunk from the words used by these fierce and 
angry men. 

“But the day’s work at last came to an end, and the 
bugle called every one to supper in the great hall. What- 
ever may be the faults of Sir Hugh’s Castle scarceness of 
diet is certainly not one of them. The board was loaded,” 
and here Edmund spread his arms out in admiration. 
“Mountains of beef and mutton, and pig dressed in all 
manner of ways, and great black jacks full of ale and mead 
were placed on the lower tables, and on the higher at the 
- upper end of the hall,—I could but just see it, for it was 
so far off,—were flagons of red wine, and a roasted swan, 
and all manner of good things. There were minstrels in 
the gallery, and they played a rough sort of music, and 
then the knight came in, and with him a number of 
squires and gentlemen, and also some ladies, but they 
did not look pretty and gentle like Lady Eva. They 
were fierce and rude, and had bushy black eyebrows. 
But whilst I was staring at them all Draco hit me sharply 
in the ribs with a poleaxe and said, ‘ Hats off! doff thy 
cap, young man, to thy master, and look alive.’ I did 
as I was bid, but I vowed in my own mind that he should 
never be my master, and after they had all come in we 
all sat down at the board, and I had the lowest seat. 
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But what cared I? I was precious hungry, and I had 
‘lenty to eat. They filled my trencher again and again, 
and poured out the ale like water. I lost the feeling of 
being so strange, and I got quite hot all over, and a little 
giddy. They all laughed and talked around me, and 
what they said I could not tell you, for it would do no 
one any good to hear. At last they cried, ‘A hall! a 
hall! and all the boards and trestles were taken away 
and some rough horseplay began. They fenced and 
boxed, and the worst of it was that they tortured and 
teased a poor fool who seemed kept like a bear to be 
baited by everybody. They fed him with all kinds of 
disgusting food, and then they beat and teased him with 
hot burning brands pulled out of the fire until the poor 
fellow howled again. I stood in the shadow of the screen 
~ which parted off the hall from the buttery, and watched 
them, and then, Bertha, I thought of the beautiful calm ~ 
Face, and felt that this was no place for any one who 
had been in the hermit’s chapel. I resolved to escape. 
It was not so bad altogether as I expected ; there would 
be plenty of fun, plenty of fighting, plenty of food and 
drink, but there seemed to be plenty of wickedness, and 
I knew that I could never wear the black and red, and I 
must get out of it somehow. I prayed to be helped, 
and help was sent to me in a most extraordinary way. 
“The next day was passed in much the same manner : 
hard work, blows and swearing ; but after the usual plen- 
tiful supper, when every one seemed quite busy with their 
merriment and their tricks, a little fellow came up to me 
and clapped me on the shoulder. He wasn’t very fierce 
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looking, and he wasn’t very big, so I was not afraid 
of him. 

““< Hist ? he said, “‘and listen to me for awhile, my 
fine fellow. My name’s Robert, Black Robert.’ 

“¢¢ Everybody is black in this place,’ I said, somewhat 
sullenly, ‘everybody and everything seems to be black. 
The place is black altogether.’ 

“¢T know that, and you'll know it too well encuiph 
before you have been here a week ; but you look a good- 
natured fellow, and I want you to do a comrade a good 
turn.’ 

““¢P’m no comrade of thine,’ J said, ‘but tell me what 

it is, and I'll tell thee whether [’ll do it.’ 
_ JT keep guard to-night on the north turret, and I’ve 
other fish to fry. I want you to carry my halbert, and 
brave the night air for a couple of hours instead of me. 
They’ll all lie down to sleep here shortly, and I’ll come 
and show thee where to keep watch.’ 

“Now, thought I, is my time. If I can’t get away 
to-night, I may chance to lay a plan for another night ; 
at any rate I can look round and see what sort of a place 
it is to get out of. So I said to my new friend, ‘I'll do it 
for thee if thou canst give me something to bite while up 
there, for the wind will be sharp to-night, and supper 
won't last all night for a hungry lad who has to keep 
awake.’ 

“This was my way, d’ye see, of getting food for the 
journey, for I knew I should have to hide for some time 
if I made my escape from the castle. 

“«What ! he exclaimed, ‘a soldier eat on duty? why 
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tis as bad as sleeping. Canst thou not hold out till to- 
morrow at dawn ? 

“«*¢ No,’ said I, and I insisted on my condition being 
fulfilled. 

“Robert went away muttering something about grow- 
ing lads, and his master having made a dear bargain ; 
but he.must have been the steward, I think, or else a 
great friend of his, for he went into the buttery and 
presently came out with a large hunch of bread and a wad 
of cold beef. 

“«¢ Here, tuck this into thy doublet,’ he said, ‘thou art 
dear at the money, I trow.’ 

“«¢ Now, go back for the salt,’ said I, for I didn’t think 
it right to give in to him too easily. 

“Robert looked at me in astonishment; and called 
down all kinds of evil things upon my impudence, as he 
was pleased to term it. 

“T don’t know what mischief he was up to, but he 
must have been very anxious to get off duty that night, 
for he went back and soon came again with a wooden 
spoon full of salt, which he sprinkled over my food in a 
spiteful way, as thickly as if he were salting down a hog. 

*“«¢ Now, that’s a bargain,’ said I, ‘come and call me at 
the proper time.’ 


“When the men-at-arms were tired of their rough play 


they lay down to sleep upon the rushes, and those who 


had supped so heavily began snoring heavily too. I laid — 


myself down where I had been told, close to the door, 
and shut my eyes, and pretended to be asleep also, and 
in truth I had a hard job to keep awake after a better 
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supper than ever I had, (for the first night I was too 
miserable to eat much,) or than I shall ever have again, 
I trow.” 

(‘‘ Ungrateful urchin,” muttered Granny.) 

“They were all snoring all round the place, some 
braying away like so many trumpets, some grunting like 
pigs, and the moon was shining away through the narrow 
windows, and sending its great white gleams across the 
floor. And here I was in wicked Sir Hugh’s Castle ! 
It seemed wonderful, and I could not help thinking about 
it, the thing we had dreaded and feared so much, and I 
thought—” 

(‘Oh dear, never mind what you thought,” said Bertha, 
“tell us what happened next, it makes my hair stand 
on end.”) 

“Tn a little while Robert came and peeping over me 
put his horrid fingers on my shoulder. 

“¢“ Now then, rouse up,’ he whispered, ‘the guards are 
set, and your place is the north turret. I have been 
there this half-hour, and now’s the time to change.’ 

“‘T jumped up and followed him. Out we went into 
the court-yard, treading carefully for fear any of the others 
should hear us, and then into the outer bailey, and at 
the foot of the little stone staircase. 

“Robert said to me, ‘Now you must put on my helm 
and breastplate, and take this pike in your hand, and be 
quick about it, and don’t jingle your armour, or the other 
sentinels will hear us, and we shall both be torn limb 
from limb.’ . 

‘“‘T obeyed his instructions, and fortunately as I am a 
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big lad and he was a small man, the armour was, not 
comfortable, but just bearable. 

““¢ Now,’ said he, ‘remember the watchword, Death 
and Destruction.’ 

“<< Death and Destruction, said I, after him. 

““¢ And now then up,’ said he, ‘I’ll come to you before 
the sentinels are changed; you needn’t be afraid. I 
shall do it for my own sake, for if I were to be found 
deserting my post I should soon be strung up, food for 
the crows.’ | 

“This was all said in a whisper of course. . 

“Now then follow me.’ Up the stone stairs he went, 
and came out through a little door on to the battlements. 
‘Take your pike and pace up and down as far as this, 
let me see how you do it.’ 

“‘T pleased him, for he soon left me, and I was on the 
outer battlements a/one. Here was a chance forme. I 
looked over and could see by the moonlight that a high 
wall separated me from the moat. The top of this wall 
was my station, and from the little turret door, along a 
narrow slip of battlement as far as another turret door, I 
had to walk. Luckily none of the other men came near 
my beat. 

“Now to plan my escape. A high perpendicular wall 
and a moat beyond. Beyond that again a common and 
a deep forest. It did not look promising, but somehow 
or other my heart did not sink, and I felt that I must try, 
and try soon too, for Robert would soon be back, and 
then if he found me playing false he might killme. A 
wonderful courage seemed to come into my heart, and 
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a voice seemed to whisper to me, I will take care of 
you.” 

(“That must have been just about the time we were 
praying for him,” whispered Bertha to her Granny. 
Granny nodded her head, and Edmund’s face betrayed 
his astonishment, though he went on with his tale with- 
out making any remark.) 

“T kept thinking, was there a tree I could jump into 
and so let myself down and swim across the moat? but - 
no, not a tree could I see near, and not a creeper nor a 
twist of ivy to cling to anywhere. I paced up and down 
looking and looking and wondering, but determined that 
I would rather jump straight into the water than wear 
the hateful black and red when I had taken service 
under the green and white. Just as I had almost given 
up all hope of getting away I saw something move; it 
swayed backwards and forwards as if blown by the wind. 
What could it be? I moved nearer, it was a rope tightly 
fastened to a bolt in the turret. I looked over into the 
moat, and there I could just see a boat, and the rope 
seemed to be fastened near it. Well, I thought to my- 
self, to guard the castle so carefully all round and then 
to leave a boat close to a strong rope is the greatest piece 
of folly I ever saw; who in the world could have done 
such a thing? and then I remembered hearing the men- 
at-arms joking one another about the provision boat, and 
the postern gate, and saying that it was all very fine guard- 
ing the castle so fast to prevent any one from coming in, 
but they did not quite care for its being kept so closely 
to hinder themselves from getting out. And then one or 
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two winked at each other, and this I suppose was the 
meaning of it all. Well, whatever it was, there was the 
rope and there was the boat, and if any one challenged 
me I had the watchword ‘Death and Destruction,’ and 
then he would only think I had been sent on an errand, 
perhaps a foraging expedition to some sheepfold or other. 
I gave myself little time to think. Indeed there was no 
time to lose, for a cloud was getting near the moon and 
would soon hide her face. Besides I knew not how 
soon Master Robert would be back, and it was most 
important that I should be well across the water before 
he returned. I would lay down his armour carefully, 
and leave his pike where he could find it, for I had no 
wish to do him an injury, and I only hoped that the post 
might not be visited before he returned. So I took off 
my borrowed trappings as quickly and as silently as I 
could, and laid them down close to the turret, and then 
felt the rope ; it was strong and thick, and very likely 
had often borne the weight of many a heavier man than 
me. I laid hold of it tight, knelt on the battlement, 
swung my leg over, and was soon hanging in the air. I 
never thought of the danger of being bumped against the 
wall, but managed after receiving a bruise or two to keep 
the rope as near it as I could, and so to steady myself 
against the roughness of the stones. In a few seconds 
I reached the bottom and found myself outside on the 
soft turf and close to the boat, which I soon unfastened. 
Just as I had done so I heard a voice, 
“* Who goes there ?” 
““* Death and Destruction ! I answered. 
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“¢¢ All’s well, pass on Death and Destruction,’ was the 
answer. 

“‘T used the oars as lightly as I could, and soon got 
across to the other side. JI could not send the boat 
back of course, so somebody must have had a very hard 
time of it next morning. I hope it wasn’t Robert, for 
he had not behaved badly to me, and his beef was very 
good. There was a post the other side, and to this I 
fastened the boat. Where to go next? It seemed hard 
to turn out into the cold moonlight when the great logs 
smouldered away in the warm hall, but anything was 
better than staying with those fiends, and I looked back 
upon the great black castle, its turrets dark against the 
sky, and jumped for joy to think I was again free. 
Plenty of open ground divided the moat from the forest, 
and I went on as fast as I could, for I felt certain that this 
was Sir Hugh’s hunting ground, and that I had better 
get off it as quickly as possible. I had no idea whether 
I was going in the right direction or not, but I thought 
I was going the opposite way to the way by which I 
came. It was very difficult to tell though, because I had 
not taken much notice, as I never expected to come out | 
of the castle through a hole and down the wall, and over 
a ditch. I thought we should all mde out together 
through the great gateway.” 

(“ Humph ! they don’t put lads like you on horseback 
all at once,” muttered Granny.) 

““No, so I found out, for I heard enough at supper 
to show me that my place would be always rubbing the 
horses’ heels instead of riding on their backs. After I 
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had walked a long time and had got very tired, I be- 
thought me I would find a mossy place under an oaktree 
and fall asleep there, for I couldn’t walk all night, and 
my feet felt quite blistered. Just as I was looking about 
for the warmest and most sheltered corner I could find, 
I heard the sound of water rushing, and thought I must 
be near the mill stream we had passed through on our 
way to the Castle. Yes, there it was, and there was the 
mill. J remembered the poor miller and his blow in the 
face, and thought he would not be sorry to give shelter 
to one who was flying from the tyranny of the black- 
bearded knight. So I knocked at the door, but there 
was no sound but the rushing of the mill stream. I 
knocked again, and this time the miller came. He was 
very angry; it was safe to be angry with me, because 
I was small; it was not safe to be angry with Sir Hugh, 
because he was big, so he had to take his drubbing and 
be quiet. I knew now why people always kick little 
dogs, and say Poor! poor! to big ones. He asked me 
what I wanted, and called me a score of wicked names. 
I spoke very civilly to him, because I wanted something ; 
but I will pay him off some day and call him the same 
names he called me.” 

(“Oh, Edmund!” said Bertha, “ that would be very 
wrong, what would the hermit say ?”) 

“Well, perhaps it zs wrong. We'll ask the hermit about 
it next time we see him. - 

“¢ You're one of Sir Hugh’s bloodhounds,’ said he, 
‘and you have the face to ask me for help ?’ 

““¢T am not, sir, and I have never worn the black and 
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red, and I never will. I am a runaway prisoner, and I 
have knocked at your door to ask shelter for the night. 
If you cannot give it me, let me go, but don’t give me 
hard words.’ 

“¢ Vou may think yourself lucky, young man,’ he said, 
‘if you only come off with hard words, and not with hard 
blows ; you looked well enough pleased yesterday when 
you were riding by on your fine black horse.’ 

“And then I had to explain how I had got amongst 
Sir Hugh’s men by mistake, and how I had intended to 
take service with the good Lord of Merrywood. He 
called me a fool, and said it served me well right for not 
knowing a swan from a raven. I told him I had never 
looked to see, for I was thinking only of the horses. He 
called me a booby again for not knowing green from red, 
and black from white; but I was too tired to argue the 
point, and quite agreed with him that Iwasa fool. After 
this he seemed satisfied ; but I think he must have been 
a great fool himself, or at any rate have done something 
extremely silly, else why should he want to crow over a 
poor boy like me unless he wanted to feel that he was 
at least wiser than somebody. 

“*¢ Well,’ he said at last, ‘as you are candid enough to 
acknowledge that you ave a fool I’ll give you a shakedown 
on some straw in the loft ; but mind, you’re not to expect 
anything more, and you're to be off with the first streak 
of dawn, for I’m not going to shelter you from Sir Hugh 
at the risk of my head being broken.’ 

‘**T was thankful for this, and followed the miller, who 
had lit his lantern, up a ladder into a granary, and there 
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on a bundle of straw I soon fell fast asleep. I was 
awoke by a good shake, and saw the miller standing over 
me, and the sun streaming through the slit in the wall. 

““¢ This is how you keep your promise, you lazy fellow, 
your night is a precious long one; now be off with 
you.’ 

‘¢T got up and shook myself and said, ‘ May you never 
be in want of a night’s shelter yourself; and if ever you 
are, and I have one to give you, heartily welcome will 
you be.’ 

“The miller growled. I thought he might have 
offered me some breakfast, but he didn’t. It was easy 
to be seen how anxious he was to be rid of me. He 
was mightily afraid of Sir Hugh, for he seemed to be the 
terror of all the country round. 

“<Tt isn’t only Sir Hugh,’ he said, ‘every man who 
wears his colours is a scourge to the country. I wish 
somebody bigger than they are would come and sweep 
the whole pestilent herd off the face of the earth ; but 
what can a poor man like me do but tremble ?” 

“I left the poor fellow, begging him to say nothing 
about me if Sir Hugh’s men came that way, and striking 
off into one of the forest paths walked for some distance 
as near as I could guess in the direction of home. Soon 
I heard shouts as of hunters in the distance, and the rush 
of horses through the brushwood. ‘They had found out 
my flight and they were hunting me/ I was more fright- 
ened than I had ever felt in my life; to be caught by 
those men meant ‘death and destruction’ indeed! Es- 
cape seemed impossible, when, turning into a little glade 
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I perceived a hollow tree, the opening was small, I crept 
into it on my hands and knees, and felt like a hunted 
weasel. I soon heard my enemies swarming all over the 
place, shouting and swearing, and calling to each other 
what they would do to me if they caught me. I took 
precious good care not to give them a chance; but 
wasn’t I thankful to Robert for his bread and beef! If 
it hadn’t been for that I should have fared badly enough. 
After a while my persecutors went off upon another track, 
but I decided to stay in my lair until late in the afternoon, 
by which time I judged they would be going home to 
supper, tired of their fruitless hunt. It was risking too 
much to put my head out directly after they had left. 
The time seemed long and dreary at first, but I think 
I went to sleep again, and when I woke the sun was well 
to westward. I knew then that the tables were spread 
in the great hall of the black castle, and there would be 
no more danger that night. So I came quietly out of 
my hiding place, and much refreshed by my dinner and 
my sleep I ran on again, and made the most of my time 
until I got the other side of the forest, and there I saw 
in the distance a little twinkling light. Something told 
me that I had better follow that light. JI did so, and in 
spite of one or two falls in the mud, I kept straight in the 
right line of country, and here I am. Oh, Bertha! I 
can never be thankful enough to you for putting that 
light in the window, without it I should never have got 
home, for the moon was often behind the clouds, and 
somehow I could not make out the shape of anything in 
the far distance.” 
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“Ah, Granny,” said Bertha, ‘‘you see it was useful 
after all.” 

“Yes, and now lie down and rest, for the grey of the 
morning is near and our night has been much disturbed.” 

Granny was dignified in her joy, and did not wish 
any one to see how delighted she was to get Edmund 
back again; but the children knew very well the look of 
her face, and Edmund’s heart swelled proudly with the 
thought. 

“Then they did miss me after all; they call me a 
plague, and.a nuisance, and a worry, and Granny shakes 
her stick at me whenever I do anything the least like 
other lads of my age; and when I come back I find the 
light burning in the window, and Granny’s cheeks fur- 
rowed with tears. Bertha, too, who was always laughing 
at me for being a coward. Aha, she will not think me 
a coward now, ’twas enough to make a man a coward to 
live cooped up with a girl and a baby and an old wo- 
man; but now I have been with real men-at-arms, and 
kept guard in the cold night on a real castle.” 

“And very glad you were to get away from it,” chimed 
in Bertha; and. Edmund was startled to find that in his 
vehemence he had spoken the last few words aloud. 

Bertha whispered to her brother, ‘‘ We ought to say 
the prayer the hermit taught us ; we ought to say some- 
thing to-night.” 

“ But it’s morning,” said Edmund, bluntly, “it’s too late 
for night prayers, and too early for morning ; besides I’m 
a man now, and I can’t say children’s prayers any more.” 

The children had not yet learnt the duty of thanks- 
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giving ; but the leaven was at work, and both lay down 
to sleep with very different thoughts from those of former 
times. q 

Bertha could not help laughing at her brother’s pre- 
sumption ; ‘Grown a man in two days!” she thought, 
“how ridiculous !” But Edmund was not very far wrong 
after all, for there are times in our lives when we seem 
to make a start all at once and to live years and years in 
a very short time. 

So Edmund lay down to sleep, and dreamt of great 
war horses and brave knights, and heavy silk banners, 
roaring fires and rough feasts in great halls, and he was 
always riding out to battle with the green and silver 
knights ; when lo and behold, suddenly they turned into 
great frowning men dressed in red and black, and they 
were all hanging Black Robert from the highest pinnacle 
of the castle. And Bertha dreamt too, but she dreamt 
of Maggie, and poor Maggie was tied up to a gatepost in 
the farmyard by the three horrid old women, and the 
rope that tied her was Bertha’s own leather belt with the 
silver buckle, and just as she was about to receive a beat- 
ing beautiful Lady Eva appeared, and touching Maggie 
with her riding whip, which turned somehow into a fairy’s 
wand, the little fair girl spread a lovely pair of gossamer 
wings and flew away in the direction of Merrywood 
Castle. 

And what did Granny and little May dream of? No- 
thing. Youth is the time of dreams; old age has out- 
lived its illusions, and innocent infancy has not yet been 
beguiled by them. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE LEATHER BELT AND SILVER BUCKLE. 


‘s Nea UE have just to mind the pigs yourself to-day,” 
said Bertha, as she looked up into the blue 

autumn sky so clear and beautiful and yet so full of move- 

ment with the great soft white clouds rolling over it. 

“Why?” said her brother by no means pleased, and 
inclined to be rather sulky at the reluctance of his sister 
to spend the day with him after his adventure ; ‘‘ why 
won’t you come with me? I should have thought,” 
said he, drawing himself up to his full height, “that you 
would have learnt to value a brother you had so nearly 
lost.” . 

“So I should; but he values himself so highly that 
there is scarcely any reason why I should help to make 
him more precious in his own eyes. But I have a piece 
of most important business to do, and I had better do it 
alone.” 

Of course Edmund was most curious to hear what this 
could possibly be. 

- What is it ?” 

“¢ Guess.” 


1’ 
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“ Anything about Lady Eva?” 

“* No, nothing.” 

“¢ What can it be ?” 

“‘ Guess again.” 

“* Anything about the hermit ?” 

“No. How stupid you are ; but I forgot, you certainly 
cannot guess anything about a person you never saw, and 
this is a girl you never saw.” 

“ Oh, a girl’ said Edmund, “is that all? I thought 
you might, perhaps, have seen somebody from Merrywood 
Castle—Lord Henry, perhaps, or some of the rangers.” 

“Nothing of the sort, something much more interest- 
ing. And I have got a Thee.” 

‘Got a Thee!” said Edmund, “why what nonsense 
you are talking.” 

“Now don’t call it nonsense, dear Edmund, boys can’t 
understand this sort of thing, they are a great deal too 
rough ; but you told us take night all your adventures, 
now you must listen to mine.’ 

And so Bertha told her brother all about the knock at 
the door, and the little fair maiden, and the walk to 
Northcliff Farm, and the encounter with the hideous old 
women. She told him, also, about the ring, and the 
motto of it, and ended triumphantly with, 

“Now, you see, I have got a Thee.” 

“Ves, I see,” said Edmund. ‘I have not been out of 
the way a day but what you must needs go and take up 
with somebody else. I almost wish I had stayed in 
Ravenscliff Castle.” 

‘““Now don’t be silly and jealous, Edmund, I declare 
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boys seem to think that girls were made for nothing but 
to wait wfon them when they are at home, and to wait 
jor them when they are away. Such nonsense! you 
ought to be delighted that I should find somebody to 
amuse me during the suspense. But stay, you haven't: 
heard about my belt. I promised that dreadful old 
woman my belt with the silver buckle, if she would let 
Maggie off without a beating, and she made me promise 
to bring it to the Druid’s Stone to-day. I wish I could 
get off it, for it is the only pretty thing I have, and it 
belonged to my mother. Do you think I need take it? 
For Maggie, I suppose, has not had her beating; and it 
seems hard now that I should have to pay for what is 
past and gone yesterday.” 

“Tf they have kept their word you must keep yours,” 
grunted Edmund, “ besides, if you break it they may pay 
her off yet.” 

“‘T never thought of that ; I will take it to them most 
certainly,” 

“‘¥ should like to go with you,” said her brother. 

“‘ Because you want to see Maggie, I suppose ; no, no, 
that will never do; I want to keep my Thee all to my- 
self. I have a Thee, and she has a Thee, and that 
makes four; and she is my Thee, and I am her Thee, 
and that makes two, and two and four makes six; so she 
and I are now six people. Ah, Master Edmund, you 
can’t understand that way of counting.” 

“‘ Of course not, rubbish !” replied Edmund. 

But Bertha had found out a secret: that a true friend- 
ship gives two people the strength of six. 


aes 
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“Let me go with you,” said the brother, “I want to 
see this Maggie with the blue eyes and the yellow hair ; 
and above all I want to see the wonderful person who 
has softened our Granny. It must be an elf or a fairy 
of the forest. Oh, Bertha, I begin to suspect that it is 
not a real girl after all, but an imp come to play tricks 
and entice you into mischief.” 

“You would not think so could you have seen her eat 
up your milk and bread.” 

“¢ My roilk and bread ?” 

“Yes, Granny put your supper ready each night.” 

“« Did she ! then she did miss me after all !” 

“Ves, and she cut your dinner, too ; but she gave it to 
Maggie to take home with her. I heard her mutter to 
herself that good-for-nothing as you were, she did not 
intend to save anything by your absence.” 

“ How she must have missed me!” said Edmund, in a 
tone of satisfaction. “Hullo, Bertha, keeping pigs and 
minding farm work is rather slow after the bustle and the 
beauty of a warlike castle, like Sir Hugh’s. I think I 
shall be off again soon.” 

“Very well. Take care to be off with the right ones 
next time. But I have no time to stand talking with you 
now. You be off, as Granny says, and let me get the 
things together which I shall want. Grandmother, 
would you mind letting me have my dinner to take with 
me ?” 

“‘ But you'll be back, lass, surely in time for dinner. 
May be, you’d better put off the journey till the after- 
noon.” 
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“J think not, Granny; the days close in early now, 
and I want to get this job done. The more I think of 
it the less [like it. I don’t at all like parting with my 
silver buckle. I wouldn’t mind giving it to Maggie, but 
to give it to those horrid old women, oh, it makes my 
heart ache!” 

‘Serve you right for making rash promises,” said the 
old woman, “‘but a promise is a promise and must be 
kept, so you needn’t go mourning over that bit of bright- 
ness ; here’s your dinner, and I’ve cut it double, for I 
know what you want.” And a slight smile gave a little 
gleam to her face just as a pale sunbeam sometimes glances 
across a stormy sky. 

Was Granny a witch? She must be, for how could 
she have known that Bertha wished to take her dinner 
with her on the bare chance of meeting poor half-starved 
Maggie? As for going without it herself, that seemed 
the most natural thing in the world, and quite a privilege 
to be deprived of anything for Maggie’s sake. Bertha 
took the proffered viands, a liberal supply for two, and 
turned her pretty belt and buckle over and over in her 
hand. 

“Just let me put it on once more,” she said, “ before 
I say good-bye to it ; how well it looks, and how brightly 
it shines. Good-bye, belt; good-bye, buckle; good-bye, 
all that is left of poor dear mother. Well, if I meet 
Maggie it will all be made up to me, but if I meet one 
of the cousins instead, why how dreadfully bad I shall 
feel !” 

Edmund, in the meantime, had gone off, rather sulky 
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at having to spend so much of his day alone ; and Bertha, 
having received many injunctions from her Grandmother 
not to waste more time than she could help, hurried 
along the common, and struck off in the direction of 
Northcliff Farm. The path to the Druid’s Stone turned 
off a good way short of the turn to the farm, it lay to the 
right through a clump of beech trees, and then through 
some thick brushwood out on to a piece of rough and 
broken ground ; and here two upright stones were placed 
with a broad thick stone on the top of them, forming 
quite a little stone hut, as Bertha said to herself when she 
saw it. Long grass grew about it, and brambles all 
round it. It was a desolate melancholy unhappy look- 
ing thing, like a cross old miser, amongst a number of 
poor relations. : 

“Well,” thought Bertha, “where am I to put. the 
buckle? The old women did not say. On the top of 
the stone, or under the stone, inside the little house, or 
by the side of the stone, or in the long grass near it, or 
under these blackberry brambles? ‘This zs a puzzle; 
I don’t know what to do. Perhaps I had better buckle 
the belt round one of these uprights, and then they will 
be sure to see it.” 

No sooner said than done. Bertha took the belt and 
buckled it round the left hand stone,.and then stood a 
little way off to see the effect. 

“Very nice indeed! You look very nice, old stone, 
with my best treasure on you. Oh, dear! to think that 
I must leave it here amongst the long grass and the 
blackberry brambles! and perhaps those old wretches 
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won’t come for it till to-morrow, and it will get all dull 
and dirty in to-night’s fog. Oh dear! oh dear!” 

But it was of no use lamenting. Bertha’s hope of seeing 
Maggie did not seem likely to be fulfilled ; she looked 
north, south, east, and west, hoping she might spy the 
little fair girl driving the cows, or darting quickly on 
some errand for her unpleasant cousins. But in vain she 
watched and sighed and longed. The clouds chased 
each other across the dark blue autumn sky, and the 
lark soared higher and higher, still telling of joy, and 
light, and song, though leaves were falling and dark days 
coming near, but no human being seemed anywhere 
about. Bertha grew a little frightened, for children love 
company as they love light, and loneliness scares them 
as much as darkness ; and she thought she had better 
leave the desolate place and go home. But no, it was 
very soon to leave the poor buckle and belt all by them- 
selves, and there might still be a chance of seeing her 
friend if she waited another half hour, so she crept under 
the stone and prepared to eat her dinner in the little 
house. It was snug enough under that old mossy stone, 
and the dead leaves which had been blown underneath 
it formed a soft easy seat. Little girls in those days 
never expected to catch cold or get toothache and rheu- 
matism. The fresh free forest life made them hardy and 
strong. So Bertha sat in her glory, eating bread and 
cold bacon, and would have been as happy as a queen 
had it not been for the approaching separation between 
herself and the buckle and belt. Before she had 
finished her meal, she heard a rustle among the bushes, 
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a little shock head of yellow hair, and a pair of blue 
eyes, peeped into her “little house.” It was Maggie 
herself. 

‘‘Oh, Bertha! dear Bertha!” and she threw her arms 
round the black-eyed, fresh-coloured child. ‘Oh, Ber- 
tha! have I found you at last ?” 

Bertha returned the embrace warmly ; but being ofa 
practical turn of mind, pointed to a little nest amongst 
the leaves, and pulling out the dinner she had brought 
for Maggie, quietly said, 

‘“‘ This is for Thee, make haste, for fear the old cousins 
should come.” 

The sight of the viands seemed to have a charm for 
the delicate Maggie, and she soon sank into the corner 
designed for her, and gave herself up to what we cannot 
exactly call the pleasures of the table, because there was 
none, but the pleasures of having as much to eat as ever 
she could manage, and this was an enjoyment which did 
not often fall to the lot of the poor little girl. There they 
were, the two friends together, in spite of the old cousins 
and everybody else, alone under the Druid’s Stone, far 
away from all their tormentors, free as the deer in the 
forest, for at least half-an-hour. 

“ How did you get here?” said Bertha. 

“T don’t know; I felt bound to come. They,” and 
she pointed in the direction of Northcliff Farm, “ ‘hey 
are gone to the fair at Chepenstowe, and cannot be back 
till dusk. I remembered about the buckle, and I knew 
you would be here to-day, but I did not know what time, 
haven’t I guessed it well ?” 
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“You have indeed, and we'll settle the time and ar- 
range to meet again before we leave this to-day.” 

“Oh, Bertha ! my Thee, we are never to meet again.” 

Bertha looked aghast. 

“ They say that if I ever meet you or speak to you 
again they will break every bone in my body.” 

Maggie never spoke of her cousins in any disrespectful 
manner. With her they were always “ They.” 

*“* Nasty old brutes,” said Bertha. 

“© hush!” answered Maggie. ‘“‘We ought not to 
speak evil of kith and kin whatever they may do, and we 
ought not to speak evil of those who are older than our- 
selves.” 

““T should like to speak evil of every one who got in 
my way, and most particularly of those who are unkind 
to you, dear Maggie.” 

‘Never mind,” said Maggie, “we must make the most 
of our time, for may be we shall never see each other 
again, and I must get back before #Aey come home from 
Chepenstowe. Bertha,” she continued in a tone of awe, 
“‘T have brought it for you to see.” 

“‘What do you mean by #¢ ?” 

“The ring which I told you of.” 

“ How did you get it ?” 

“‘T found it on a shelf, inside an old black jack.” 

‘“What a wonderful place tokeep itin! What strange 
people those horrid old—” Bertha checked herself, “ must 
be, what on earth could make them put it there !” 

‘Why this ; they leave their treasures in all kinds of 
unlikely places: I have heard them say, that if you put 
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all you have in a box or a bag, should that be carried off 
you lose all you possess, but if you scatter your possessions 
here and there, particularly in places people are not likely 
to think of, you have a much better chance of keeping 
them for your own. I believe some things are buried in 
the garden, and some are built into the oven, and some are 
hid in a chink in the well and in all kinds of queer places : 
if anybody ever got hold of that farmhouse, they would 
be astonished at what it contains.” 

“ J saw nothing but most horrible dirty rubbish,” said 
Bertha, with contempt. 

‘Very true, but that rubbish is merely scattered about 
to hide the real good things, and to make people think 
that there can be nothing worth having in such a dreadful 
place. But stay, I am telling secrets; pray, dear Bertha, 
do not say a word ; I have no business to talk in this way, 
but I feel as if I could tell you anything.” 

“Tt is all quite safe with me,” said Bertha, with a dig- 
nified air. ‘‘ You needn’t be afraid, show me the ring.” 

Maggie drew it forth from her bosom. It was a heavy 
gold ring and some letters were engraved on the gold. 
Bertha could not read them, neither could Maggie, but 
* they were the motto Maggie remembered so well. 


‘¢In CHRIST and thee my comfort be. <A. C.” 


The jewel of the ring was a circle of gold enclosing a 
gold Maltese cross on a blue enamel ground. The chil- 
dren admired this very much, though they could not make 
out the letters of the motto. They wore it by turns, and 
looked at it in different lights. Maggie put it on Bertha’s 
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thumb, and then Bertha put it on Maggie’s thumb, and 
they examined it curiously as if it were a live thing. 

“Now, Maggie, let us play at robbers; I will be a. 
travelling merchant, and this ring shall be my treasure, 
and you shall be wicked Sir Hugh, and carry me off 
to your castle, and the Druid’s Stone shall be your 
castle.” 

Maggie assented, and soon the two children were as 
merry together as if there were no such persons as the 
three dreadful cousins, and no such place as Northcliff 
Farm. ‘Their laughter resounded through the bushes and 
went up to the clear blue sky where the lark was still 
singing away, forgetful too perhaps of home troubles and 
fearing no scolding when he came down from his giddy 
height. But the happier the hour, the quicker it passes, 
and the little girls felt that the time for parting ought 
soon to draw near. 

“Take care of my buckle and belt, take care of my 
buckle and belt whatever you do, let me buckle it round 
your waist, that will be your best way of carrying it 
home.” 

“Me carry it home!” said Maggie, aghast, “why they 
would know directly that I had been here, and ¢Aey would 
half kill me—no, no, I must leave it here in the dew and 
the wet, and it must take its chance.” 

“How I wish, dear Maggie, I might give it to you 
instead of to your very ... plain cousins. I would 
willingly give it up to you, and if I could only see you 
wear it I should never wish for it again. What do you 
think they will do with it?” 
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‘Put it in some hole or other till a travelling pedlar 
comes round, and then they will sell it to him.” 

‘‘Oh dear, dear, how sorry I should be, it would be 
a comfort to know that it was always as near as Northcliff 
Farm even.” 

“Dear kind Bertha, only think what a beating it saved 
me from. It has served me a good turn, but I am more 
sorry than I can tell you about your having to part 
with it.” 

Bertha looked very grave as if she were thinking about 
something very solemn. ‘Iam thinking,” she said, ‘‘ that 
if you were to give me that ring to take care of for you, 
I would take it to the hermit who lives in Merrywood 
Forest, and perhaps he would be able to advise us what 
to do, and it- might end by your getting away altogether 
from the farm.” 

Maggie had never thought of such a possibility. It was 
to her the wildest idea she had ever heard. Get away from 
the farm, away from the work and from the starvation, 
and the tyranny, and the ugliness with which she was sur- 
rounded, it was too delightful to be thought of, too great a 
happiness to dwell upon. ‘I don’t see how,” she said, 
shaking her head: ‘it is impossible, besides, I have no- 
where else to goto. Ihavenorelations but these cousins, 
and nowhere to live but the farm. I shouldn’t mind 
so much if you might come and see me sometimes.” 

** But I mustn’t, you see, so we may as well think what 
else can be done. Now the hermit is so good, and so 
wise, and so true, oh, if you ‘could only get away long 
enough to come with me and see him! But it is too 
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long a walk ; it is almost as far the other side of Granny’s 
house as Northcliff is this side of it. Let me have the 
ring and we must somehow contrive another meeting to 
return it.” 

‘But perhaps he won’t approve of our stealing it ?” 
said Maggie, timidly. 

“Stealing it? why, it is your own, your very own, you 
can’t steal your own things.” 

Of course it was her own, but poor little Maggie had 
been under such a galling tyranny for so long, that she 
had quite lost all sense of proprietorship. 

““And suppose the cousins look in the old black jug 
for it ?” 

“The chances are,” said bold Bertha, ‘that they won’t 
look for it just yet. When does your pedlar come 
round ?” 

‘“‘In the spring time mostly, I believe.” 

“Why then, that’s a long time to come, and I shall be 
able to get it back to you long before then, and if these 
old—hum—passionate people look into the old leather 
jack before, well, they’ll just find the bird flown, that’s all. 
Suppose though that they should want to drink out of it?” 

“Oh, they won’t do that, I heard them say that it was 
fit for nothing but a ‘hiding place, for the leather was quite 

.rotten. Such a queer old thing you never saw! I wish 
I could have brought it for you to see, but it was nearly 
as big as me; the ring was down so deep I could hardly 
get at it, it was like a great boot.” 

“ Lucky that you did not tumble into it, I should have 
lost my Thee altogether then.” 
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After a little more talk it was finally decided that the 
ring should be given up to Bertha to be taken to the 
hermit for his sage advice upon the matter, and that 
Maggie should live in hope and wait for something to 
turn up. It never occurred to Bertha, that if the old 
women had meant to sell the ring they would probably 
have done so years ago. 

This weighty matter decided, the children could not 
help having one more chat together, one more game of 
play. Maggie had so little play in her grey and cloudy 
life, that Bertha laughed for joy at seeing her darting 
hither and thither like a young fawn, and when she was 
tired and sought refuge inside the little house, and threw 
herself down on the dead leaves, her cheeks glowing with 
exercise and her hair flying in the wind, Bertha thought 
she had never seen anything so pretty, except of course, 
that princess in her fairy tale, the lovely little Lady Eva. 
But Lady Eva was far above Bertha’s friendship: she 
could never have had her for her ‘‘ Thee,” at the very 
best she could only have hoped to be her little handmaid, 
and admire her in the distance. With Maggie it was 
different, her friendship could look down as well as up, 
could feel the superiority of greater strength and age, ~ 
greater boldness and greater happiness in life. For after 
all Maggie’s revelations of her home life Bertha found to 
her astonishment, that she herself was one of the favoured 
few who possess comfort, competence, affection. Even 
Granny was beginning to be pleasant in hereyes. Maggie 
too had no brother, but Bertha had Edmund to grumble 
to, and tell all her woes and distresses. Maggie had no 
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sister, but Bertha had dear little fat May, and she alone 
was something to live for. Maggie had no hermit to 
teach her, but Bertha had this true friend all to herself in 
the forest. Bertha had many friends, Maggie had none, 
and yet Bertha felt that Maggie was better than she was. 
At last the girls felt that they must part. 

“Hark!” said Bertha, “there is something coming 
through the bushes ; run, Maggie, run.” 

No sooner said than done, Maggie dived under the 
stone, ran through the copse, out over the broken ground, 
and was soon over the meadows like the wind in the di- 
rection of Northcliff Farm. 

Bertha looked after her in astonishment. ‘To think 
that such a little bit of a delicate-looking thing can run 
like that! If I were her, I wouldn’t stop long to be tor- 
mented by those hideous cousins. But then—where to 
run to? as she says: it’s all very well to run, but one 
can’t live ina tree; I don’t know that though, Edmund 
lived in a tree for half a day, and he was very comfortable. 
Robert gave him bread and beef, that’s true, but I think 
something might be managed for Maggie. I don’t know 
what, but I must think it over,” and Bertha put her finger 
in her mouth and took a last long look at the buckle and 
the belt. But what about the rustle in the bushes? She 
looked up, and close to her stood the three frightful old 
people of whom she was more afraid than of anything in 
the world. It was all very well to see them amongst the 
dogs, and the pigs, and the geese in the farmyard, and to 
know that probably some human beings were within hail ; 
and it was all very well to be brave for dear little Maggie’s 
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sake when she was standing close by watching Grumps’s 
ugly stick; but here, all alone in this desolate place, not 
a soul near, and her only friend fled like the wind. And 
‘very fortunate was it for her that she had fled. What 
would become of her ? would she be murdered and buried 
under the stone? Now that they had made sure of the 
belt would they pay her off now for the injurious words 
she had spoken to them at the farm? Bertha stood still, 
and her face grew quite grey, and her teeth chattered. 
The three cousins stood in a row before her, each had 
a stick in her hand and a basket on her arm. 

‘¢ And so you are waiting for us, my brave little chatter- 
ing sparrow?” said Dumps in her disagreeable harsh voice. 
The words were repeated by Grumps and Scrumps. 

‘‘We thought you would be anxious to see us, and so 
we came home from the fair sooner than usual. You’ve 
got a nice present for us I warrant ?” 

Bertha pointed to the stone. ‘‘There’s the belt,” she 
grunted, ‘“‘much good may it do you” she thought, but 
did not dare to say so. 

‘“‘Ah! I see!” gurgled Grumps, walking up to it and 
touching it. ‘‘You’ve been dressing the stone up with 
it, a very pretty game of play.” 

Scrumps then walked up to the stone and unbuckled 
it. ‘Now, who shall wear it?” said she, and she ex- 
amined it close. ‘Very good leather,” she muttered, 
‘solid and thick: the buckle too is real silver ;’ and she 
peered into it with her horrid little squeezed up eyes. 
“Weigh it in your hand, Dumps—there, that will do. I 
didn’t intend you to close your fist over it.” 
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‘I’m the eldest,” said Dumps, “I have a right to close 
my fist over it. Well, whose shall it be ?” 

“The one it fits best,” said Grumps, winking at Scrumps, 
for she knew well enough that Dumps’s portly waist was 
far beyond its compass. Dumps tried it on, it would not 
meet by a couple of inches. Scrumps tried it on, (it 
would not meet by one inch. Grumps tried it on, it fitted 
to a nicety. 

“Now, it is mine,” said the thin sister, knitting her 
fierce eyebrows, “‘and I dare any one to take it away.” 

“No, no,” said Dumps, “it won’t fit me, but we'll sell 
it and divide the price.” 

“You'd better take care to give me my share, I can tell 
you, and not hide it out of my way as you did the ring !” 

Poor Bertha was frightened, they remembered the ring 
very well, and there it was, hiding in her bosom. 

“Stay, stay,” cried Dumps, “ we are forgetting the chief 
thing, the oath! the oath !” 

“Yes, the oath! the oath!” growled Grumps. 

“Ah! the oath, the oath !” grunted Scrumps, and they 
seized the terrified Bertha. 

“Stay, we must find an ash stick, and peel it, or the 
oath will be nothing.” 

“What oath ?” said: Bertha. 

“You must swear,” said Grumps, “that you will never 
reveal to any human being what you have done to-day. 
You must swear that you will never say one word about 
giving us the belt and buckle, that you will never tell you 
met us at this stone, that you will never attempt to see 
Maggie again, that you will never—” 
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“Oh, stay,” said Bertha, frightened out of her wits, 
“T really can’t remember all that, it is quite impossible, 
couldn’t you let me off with half of it ?” 

“‘ No,” thundered the three, ‘‘and there is a deal more 
to come. But we must look for the ash stick, it will be 
cut in two and fastened in the form of,a cross, and you 
will have to swear upon it by everything that is most 
sacred.” 

“T never will,” thought Bertha, but she saw she must 
take matters quietly for the present. 

‘“‘Now look you here,” said Grumps, ‘‘you see this 
stone? Iwas here they say the Druids used to offer 
human sacrifices, they were stabbed to death first with a 
knife, and then burnt to ashes. Through this hole fell 
the blood, and into this one fell the ashes: this is an 
awful place, and will be awful again if a little girl called 
Bertha is stabbed on this stone for breaking her word. 
There is nothing to hinder the blood dropping through 
this hole, and nothing to hinder her body from being 
burnt to ashes on this stone. Come now, you must take 
the oath, there are three of us, remember.” 

“Very well,” said Bertha, “suppose we look for the 
ash stick first. JI think there’s an ash tree somewhere near 
here; I thought I saw one this morning.” 

The old women agreed to this, and began busily 
hunting about for the desired tree: Bertha made believe to 
help them for a few minutes, and then when she thought 
they were busily engaged, she made off, with the speed of 
a hare, for she was a capital runner, in the direction of 
the forest. ‘The old women heard her crackling through 
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the bushes, and with a hideous yell gave chase. This 
was a contingency which Bertha did not expect; she 
looked behind and saw them all running as for their very 
lives. 

“ Now if I’m caught it will be all over with me,” said 
she to herself, “‘ the stone will have another human victim, 
my blood will drip through that little hole, my bones be 
burnt and scattered to the wind, but I won’t swear, I 
won’t swear, nothing shall ever make me take that oath. 
To be false to my Thee? O no, I would die first, so here 
goes,” and away she went faster than ever. 

Now the little round body of Dumps was never meant 
for running, and after a few yards of breathless exertion, 
Dumps came to the conclusion that it was not, and pulled 
up, shaking her fist with a torrent of disrespectful epithets, 
but these could not hurt Bertha, for she was well out of 
the way of them. Grumps and Scrumps continued the 
chase. Ina little while poor Scrumps was knocked up, 
and throwing a stick in the direction of Bertha, she 
leaned back gasping against an oak tree. Grumps, being 
tall and thin and having very long legs, still flew like the 
wind after her escaped prey. Bertha, looking behind 
soon saw that the number of her pursuers had diminished 
from three to one, but this one was very tall and strong, 
gaunt and lean, and verily not to be trifled with. 

“Now I shai be killed and eaten,” thought poor 
Bertha, as her pursuer gained upon her. ‘“O, Granny, 
Granny, why didn’t I let you go instead of me !” 

Grumps’s strides were awful, and she came nearer and 
nearer. Her arm was stretched out to grasp Bertha’s 
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hair, her stick was uplifted to strike, she was so close that 
Bertha could almost feel her hot breath upon her neck, 
the vision of wicked Sir Hugh, the thought of the furious 
wolf was nothing to this dreadful experience, and the 
young girl was just about to give up the race in despair 
and terror, when Grumps tripped over the outspreading 
roots of a tree, and fell heavily on the back of her head. 
Was it very naughty of Bertha not to stop and see whether 
the sharp stone upon which Grumps’s head was lying had 
cut through the skull? was it very hard-hearted of her 
not to examine her enemy’s wounds and see whether 
water was wanted from the brook? Bertha did think of 
it for a moment, but the remembrance of Maggie’s 
injuries more than the thought of her own, made her run 
all the faster, and send a little whoop of triumph through 
the welkin. 

“If she had been a helpless old tyrant it would have 
been another thing, but an old woman who can run like that 
doesn’t need any particular help from me; I dare say too, 
her old sisters will find her very soon ;” and away she went 
again. “How do I know that she mayn’t be shamming, 
in order to entice me to come near her of my own accord ?” 
And fully justified by the idea, she put on renewed 
energies, and never drew bridle until she reached her 
Grandmother’s door. ‘The ring was safe in her bosom. 
Had she been caught with it in her possession it would 
have been a terrible thing both for her and poor Maggie. 
Panting and breathless she stood at her Grandmother’s 
door. And here we will leave her whilst we relate a 
curious adventure which happened that day to Edmund. 
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The youth had gone off rather sulkily into the woods. 
He was not much pleased at Bertha’s forsaking him to go 
off to Northcliff Farm. He had a shrewd suspicion too 
that Maggie was absorbing too much of Bertha’s attention, 
and that a new friend had found a warm place in his 
sister’s heart. 

“A changeable lot girls are, one can’t be away fora 
day or two without finding that they have taken up with 
somebody else.” 

Edmund’s experience of “girls” had not been very 
great, so “they” was rather a wild way of talking, but 
brothers always think sisters have nothing to do but to 
sit at home and think about ¢hem. 

“It’s a great shame that I was not allowed to go too; 
as for secrecy and all that, it’s nonsense; I could have 
taken care of Bertha, there’s no knowing what trouble 
she may meet with, and no one near to help her. And 
I should have seen this wonderful Maggie too; I wonder 
whether she is as pretty as Bertha says! Humph! I dare 
say she isn’t pretty at all!” And so Edmund muttered 
away as he went down to the thick of the wood. He 
drove his pigs in a different direction to-day, for it was 
not pleasant to risk meeting Sir Hugh and his men again, 
so he took up his quarters rather nearer the hermit’s little 
territory, and hardly dared to acknowledge to himself 
that he was afraid of being captured a second time. 

The day passed on as usual, quietly and sleepily, and 
Edmund felt that he ought to go and pay a visit to the 
old hermit, and tell him of his escape, for Bertha had 
related to him all that the hermit had said, and the kind 
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sympathy had touched his heart. But somehow to-day, 
Edmund was not in the humour for prayer or instruction, 
‘being lectured” he called it when he was sulky, “‘ happy 
talk” he called it when he was bright and cheerful, and 
so he sat lazily amongst the ferns and the oak trees, and 
wished he was with Bertha. ‘I might get into mischief 
though, for I should most certainly twist the necks of 
those old hags. I could not keep my hands off them, I 
am certain. Oh dear me, it’s very dull here; not that I 
want to be in Sir Hugh’s Castle again, but I shouw/d like 
to be in Merrywood Castle, and take service under the 
silver swan.” 

As he muttered away to himself, he saw to his horror, 
in the distance, a number of horses and men wending 
their way across the forest. Quick as lightning he darted 
to an oak tree, and bounded up the branches like a cat. 
Hidden in this leafy screen he felt safe, and watched the 
glittering train as it drew nearer and nearer. The sound 
of their wild talk and oaths preceded them, and Edmund 
knew well from their horrid laughter that the wicked Sir 
Hugh was out on his rambles again. ‘ Looking for me I 
suppose,” he said to himself, for boys always think them- 
selves of great importance, and the subject of much care 
on the part of their elders. ‘‘They’ll have a job to find 
me up here. Hark! I hear. them talking about having 
missed some one, looking for him, making mincemeat of 
him; aha! but it isn’t me, Henry is the name.” And 
Edmund was for the moment almost disappointed. To 
have run away in that heroic manner and then to find 
that nobody took any notice of the wonderful exploit was 
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not flattering to an ambitious young spirit. He listened 
and looked again, peeping down through the thick foliage, 
to see whether he could find Black Robert amongst the 
party. ‘Poor fellow! perhaps he is dead by this time ; 
hanging up for the crows to peck at him, and all through 
me.” He bowed himself lower on the thick oak branch, 
and there he saw Black Robert lunging away at the bushes 
with a pike. He was talking to a comrade who was like 
himself in the rear of the company of rough soldiers. 
Edmund listened breathlessly and heard these words : 

Little rascal! who’d have thought of his finding out 
the rope and taking the boat over to the other side? lucky 
our master was so long sleeping off the fumes of wine 
next morning, for it gave us time to get out by the main’ 
drawbridge and paddle her back again before the little 
game had been discovered. I marvel Sir Hugh thought 
it worth while to scour the woods for the fellow, I should 
have let him alone and thought no more of him than a 
noxious insect on the wall, but when our master is angry 
’tis an awful thing, and enough to make the woods shake 
all round.” 

“Little scamp,” replied the other, “he’s forgotten all 
about him now, and no wonder, for there’s far higher 
game to besecured. If we can succeed in laying hold of 
Lord Henry, we shall get a ransom big enough to buy every 
man in Ravenscliff Castle a gold chain and a silver cup.” 

‘Precious little we shall see of gold chains and silver 
cups,” said Black Robert, “Sir Hugh will take very good 
care of that: we shall have the winning of it, but not the 
spending I warrant you.” 

M 
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“You don’t expect to find Lord Henry in that bush ?” 

“No, and I don’t want to catch the poor fellow. We 
have information that he was in these parts half an hour 
ago, and I must make believe to be doing something, but 
I’d as soon as not that he should get away.” 

And with two or three more lunges at the bushes he 
rode slowly away with his comrade. Sir Hugh on his 
great black horse rode up a few seconds later, and this 
accounted for Black Robert’s feigned diligence in the 
search for Lord Henry. He passed rapidly under the 
tree, swore at the pigs as his horse shied at them, and 
soon rode away in the direction Black Robert had taken. 

“Dear me,” thought Edmund, “what a mercy they 
did not look up, I’ve heard it said that bad men are not 
fond of looking up, if they had they must. assuredly have 
seen me in the tree. But what a curious thing after all 
my trouble that nobody seems to have cared very much 
whether I got away from Ravenscliff Castle or not, and 
Black Robert declares that wicked Sir Hugh has forgotten 
all about me already. This is what the hermit means I 
suppose by being of no consequence. I dare say it’s a 
very good thing being of no consequence, but after all 
one’s trouble it’s rather hard!” and Edmund’s joy at his 
escape was sorely mingled with a sore feeling of distress 
at the discovery of his insignificance. 

When the red and black men had gone on their way 
he came down from the tree, and peered about to see 
what was going to happen next. And something did 
happen very'soon. ‘Two little white horses appeared in 
the distance. As they drew nearer, Edmund recognised 
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the first as Lord Henry’s white pony, and true enough it 
was, and on it Lord Henry himself, a fair youth of kind 
and gentle aspect, with long yellow hair flowing over his 
shoulders, and partly hiding the gold chain that shone 
upon his green velvet suit. A cap of green velvet with a 
white feather covered his handsome head, and a silver 
swan was embroidered on the breast of his velvet tunic. 
A broad gold-embroidered belt held a dagger in a jewelled 
sheath, and he seemed to have no other arms or armour 
offensive or defensive. A bold-looking soldier rode be- 
hind him on a larger white horse, and he carried a long 
sword girt round him, and held a stout spear in his hand. 
He had an open, genial, though a swarthy and somewhat 
wrinkled face, and Edmund thought he recognised one 
of the good-humoured men who had formed the escort 
of the little lord and lady when he and Bertha saw them 
for the first time in the wood. 

“Now there is no time to be lost,” thought Edmund, 
and he advanced boldly to meet the young lord, holding 
his cap in his hand. ‘ He zs of consequence, and should 
he be caught there will be great lamentation and much 
store of fighting to come. I must try and prevent it; 
but how?” 

Lord Henry pulled up as the boy approached him. 

‘What do you want, my little friend? I think I re- 
member you the other day in the lower part of the forest ; 
has your sister changed her mind, and do you wish me to 
tell Lady Eva so ?” 

“Q no, sir,” said Edmund, breathless with excitement. 
““T have come to warn you. Sir Hugh’s men areall over 
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the forest, and I heard them talking, and they are looking 
for you.” 

‘There, my lord,” said the tall soldier, “I told you it 
was dangerous travelling without a proper escort.” 

“Nonsense, honest Davie,” replied the gentle lad, “I 
am tired of riding about with an army having nothing to 
do but to take care of my precious self; when my sister 
is with me ’tis different, the escort is necessary, but I am 
ashamed of being hedged round with spears like a hedge- 
hog.” 

“‘T would we had all the spears now, at any rate,” said 
honest Davie. ‘ Which way are they gone, my little 
lad ?” : 

“ Round yon side of the forest,” said Edmund, pointing, 
“but there are two parties in different directions, and I 
heard them say something about coming round this way 
again.” 

‘Well, this is rather hazardous. I wonder what we 
had better do: gallop straight away in the direction of 
Merrywood Castle ?” : 

_ “Scarcely,’sir, yet; I know the habits of Sir Hugh’s 
men: they are great at the spear, but greater still at the 
trencher ; lie by for a bit and wait until they are gone 
home to dinner.” 

‘¢ But where shall I wait, young man? were we to climb 
up into the trees we couldn’t take our horses there 
also.” 

Edmund thought for a moment, and then said, “Sir, 
there is a cave a few hundred yards from this. I think it 
will hold the horses and certainly two if not three men ; 
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there’s a bit of rough ground for the horses to climb first 
before they can get up into it. I’ve often been into it, 
it is damp and dark, but we can stop up the mouth with 
brushwood, and you will not mind a little inconvenience 
for a short time.” 

“Show us where it is, and I will give thee a gold 
piece.” 

‘“‘Never mind the gold piece, sir, if you can only get 
safe back again,” said Edmund, with a most satisfactory 
feeling that though he was of no consequence, he could 
yet be of service to the greatest and the best man in all 
the country round; and full of happiness and pride at 
being sq trusted, he led the way through a wild and 
narrow track unknown to the frequenters of the forest, 
though he and Bertha had often gathered blackberries 
there. On they went through the long grass and the 
bracken fern, the boughs of the trees meeting over their 
heads, and as they paused occasionally to listen whether 
their pursuers were on their track, Lord Henry gave 
Edmund such bright and merry glances that the latter 
felt as if they were merely having a good game of play with 
Sir Hugh’s men, and both seemed as if they must ease 
their minds with a loud burst of laughter. Trusty Davie 
though was anxious and had no mind for joking at such 
a serious time. 

“Now, my lord, be silent,” said he, “ for if it please you 
to give way to one of your merry bursts just now, you 
may bring the whole crew upon us.” 

“Grave old man, I will be as silent as yonder rock,” 
said the young lord, “ but even your fidelity cannot forbid 
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me the pleasure of smiling at our young friend here. 
Edmund, you must have had rare fun in these woods, 
playing at chivy with this old savage and his men. Pray 
do you often have this sort of amusement ?” 

“Hush, sir,” said Edmund, ‘‘when we get into the 
cave I will tell you all about it.” 

“Tt angers me to go sneaking along like this, as if we 
were ashamed of ourselves,” said Lord Henry. “I would 
give anything to blow a blast upon this bugle.” 

‘Wait awhile with patience and you will soon be able 
to do so, sir,” said trusty Davie, though even his stout 
heart misgave him when he reflected that the safety of 
the precious young lord was now out of his hands, and 
entirely in those of Edmund, a boy he knew nothing 
about, and who might perchance have been bribed by 
Sir Hugh to lead them into some ambush. But a glance 
at the bright, brown, open face, reassured him. 

Edmund might be rough, imperious, conceited, but he 
was certainly not deceitful. He looked up in Lord 
Henry’s face, as he walked by the side of his white pony, 
and said, “It’s all very well, sir, but surely it would be a 
simpleton’s work to court the notice of a wild set of 
fellows like those; what chance could you and trusty 
Davie here have against such odds? and as for me, I 
should not count at all in the fray, for I carry no weapon.” 

“Tt shall not be long,” said Lord Henry, “ere thou 
shalt carry the noblest sword in Merrywood Castle. Wait 
a few years and see. Meanwhile, we must make a 
beginning, and I will speak further about this when we 
get to our place of refuge.” 
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Edmund put his hand upon the white pony’s mane, 
and they proceeded slowly over the rough and broken 
ground. ‘They came to a stiff bank covered with trees. 

‘“‘Now, sir, please dismount, and let me lead your horse. 
You will have enough to do to keep your sword out of 
the tangle of this brushwood, and mind that the rowels of 
your spurs do not catch in the ferns, we don’t want to be 
delayed by any falls. Hark! I hear the sound of Sir 
Hugh’s bugle in the distance, and I do believe the horses 
are coming across the glade which leads into the path we 
have traversed.” 

The riders dismounted without a word, but trusty 
Davie as he jumped off his horse seized the bridle of his 
master’s, and threw his own rein to Edmund. He was 
not going to give up the care of his master’s pony to any- 
body else. 

Edmund bit his lip, and the blood rushed to his face. 
““Made use of, and then shoved into the background, 
always my fate! But they can’t find the cave without 
me!” ‘The words were on his lips, but a better spirit 
gained the victory, and he took the rein of Davie’s steed, 
and led him up the hill. 

He was rewarded by a kind glance from trusty Davie, 
and a “Thank ye, my lad, I’ll do you a good turn some 
day.” 

“« After all, Ze has the better right,” thought the boy, as 
he led the old soldier’s horse up the hill, “after all, Ze 
has the better right, for he has grown old in the Baron of 
Merrywood’s service.” 

But there was no time to think, the horses breathed 
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hard, and gathered their feet well together, as each step 
became more difficult. 

“‘ Now cling on, good horses,” said Edmund, “here we 
are, and I don’t think many will trouble us up here.” 

Trusty Davie bowed his head and led the pretty white 
pony into the cave. It had a small entrance, but was 
large enough inside to contain the whole party, the man- 
at-arms, the two lads, and the two horses. They took up 
their station within the cave, standing at the horses’ heads. 

‘“‘Pray heaven,” said trusty Davie, ‘that our horses 
may not neigh when the others go by.” 

“Take the bridle,” said Edmund, “and let me get 
some brushwood and other loose stuff, and pile in front 
of this hole. ’T will only look then like a hole in the rock 
with a bush or two growing out of it.” 

This was soon accomplished, and not too soon; ina 
little while the gallop of horses was heard, breathlessly the 
prisoners in the cave listened, their hands on their horses’ 
mouths. Soon they heard the noise of Sir Hugh’s men, 
and Edmund fancied he could distinguish the voice of 
Sir Hugh himself swearing at the badness of the path, 
and the wickedness of the brushwood in not making way 
for him. It would bea pity to write down all that he 
said, for it would not be good for you or anybody else to 
hear. Soon some one seemed to call attention to the 
hole in the rock, but he got laughed at for his pains. 

“Go and scale the rocks for an eagle’s nest, if you like, 
but I shall wait till I get a winged horse.” 

And with a merry shout the whole party rode by; the 
prisoners in the cave not daring to look out, saw nothing, 
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but heard the tramp of the hoofs galloping along the 
rough ground below them. 

“Well done, brushwood,” said Edmund. 

“Well done, Edmund, / think,” said Lord Henry. 

‘Wait awhile, sir, they may be disappointed and come 
back again for a last chance, a few minutes more is worth 
while for safety.” 

“Well said, but tell me, my good lad, how it is that 
thou hast such an intimate knowledge of Sir Hugh and 
his men P” 

Edmund desired nothing better, and recounted with 
great glee all the adventures that had befallen him since 
he had been carried off by the men of Ravenscliff. We 
heard it all before, if you remember, when he told it to 
his Grandmother, so we will not listen to it all over again, 
but Lord Henry was perfectly charmed. It was a real 
adventure, most delightful to a lad of his chivalrous 
temperament, and he looked upon Edmund as a real 
hero, and a person to be most deeply venerated. When 
the tale was finished he tapped Edmund on the shoulder, 
and said, | 

“Well done; I envy thee with all my heart, but dear 
lad, remember, thy next castle adventure must be inside 
Merrywood,” and he said it with all his soul, for he was 
delighted beyond measure at Edmund’s desire to enlist 
in his father’s service. Long time the two lads talked 
together, and Lord Henry then and there renewed the 
offer, to take him into real warlike service at Merrywood 
Castle, and make him his own page and armourbearer. 

More than once Edmund was on the point of closing 
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with this most tempting arrangement, but the thought of 
the desolate cottage and of Granny’s tears stopped him. 

‘“T can’t, sir! I can’t!” he cried out in an agony. 

“‘Can’t ? why what stops you ?” 

‘“‘Granny,” moaned Edmund. 

Lord Henry laughed. 

Edmund dashed the tears from his eyes, and ran down 
the hill. He would not stay to be laughed out of his 
good resolutions. “It’s all safe now, sir, they’re gone 
home to dinner,” he cried. 

Lord Henry laughed again and held up a gold piece 
as he saw the boy look longingly back. Edmund shook 
his head. He would not for worlds have taken a gold 
piece for the service he had rendered. He replied by a 
shout and a forced laugh, and then ran as for his very life, 
but I am sorry to say that poor Edmund cried all the 
way home, though he would rather have died than let it 
be known. “Granny is as bad as a wolf sometimes, but 
after all she is our kith and kin.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


GREEN AND WHITE, 


ies ee thought Edmund unusually sulky and dis- 

agreeable all that evening; she little knew the 
frightful struggle that had been going on in the boy’s 
heart. He could not speak freely before Granny ; a 
chivalrous instinct told him, as it had already told Bertha, 
that a sacrifice when paraded ceases to be a sacrifice, 
and he had to bottle it all up until he could talk to his 
sister in the morning. He sat with his head in his hands 
staring vacantly into the fire, and once Bertha suddenly 
looking round saw the hot tears dropping through his 
fingers. 

‘“‘Ts he moaning already after the fun and the horrors 
of wicked Sir Hugh’s Castle?” thought the sister, “ I’m 
sure I don’t wonder; if I were a lad I would surely take 
service with a wicked knight rather than be moping in 
the forest with a lot of pigs.” 

Then she thought she would amuse him by relating 
her adventures with the three old women of Northcliff 
Farm, and she described in vigorous language the 
threats, the.chase, and the race, and when she came to 
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the part where Grumps fell down with the back of her 
head against a stone, even Granny creaked and groaned 
out her old laughter like a door moving on a rusty hinge ; 
but Edmund still moped and looked into the fire. 

‘“‘T shall hear it all to-morrow,” said Bertha to herself; 
“it is something he does not care Granny to hear.” 

And so they went to rest, and the autumn leaves fell 
quietly around the old cottage. In the morning to their 
surprise Granny said, 

‘“‘T am going to be very busy to-day, and I don’t need > 
any of you; so you'll be off to the forest with the pigs, and 
take May along with you; but mind and be back by 
sundown, for I don’t like waiting long for you.” 

‘“Won’t you let one of us stay with you? not even 
little May ?” 

“Not even little May,” said Granny, “‘begone all of 
you, and if you come back before sunset woe betide 
you; but mind you are home as near after as you 
can.” 

“That will be difficult to time it exactly,” replied 
Edmund, somewhat sulkily, for he did not care to have 
little May fastened upon him, and wanted Bertha all to 
himself. Visions of a secret expedition to Northcliff 
Farm for a sight of the persecuted Madge, the heroine 
of the blue eyes and the yellow hair; or perhaps even a 
journey as far as Merrywood Castle agitated his adven- 
turous mind. But then what was to be done with the 
pigs? And as at the beginning of the story, Edmund 
gave way to the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of “‘ Bother the 
pigs.” 
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“ Difficult or not, you'll have to do it,” replied the 
Granny, who never admitted any excuses; ‘and you'll 
have to do it exactly. Mind you’re home just when the 
red ball of the sun goes behind the trunk of yon elm 
tree ; you can do just what you choose, and you shall do 
just as 7 choose until yow’re a man and can take a line 
of your own.” 

“There she is, beginning again just in her old way,” 
muttered Edmund, ‘I did think she was a bit better 
when I turned up again, but I declare she is as bad as 
ever.” 

“Danny worse than a oolf, Danny worse than a oolf,” 
struck up little May, who thought she must say some- 
thing, and seemed particularly pleased with this little 
sentiment. 

“J am sure I shouldn’t miss her if the wolf ad carry 
her off,” growled Edmund, as he banged the garden 
gate. 

Edmund thought over this saying many a time after- 
wards in the bitterness of his heart. 

“‘ Now, Bertha, what ever is to be done? Shall we go 
and ask the hermit to take care of May? I want to do 
ever so many things, and I want to tell you ever so many 
things, and to be bothered with this troublesome brat, 
oh it is more than human nature can bear !” 

“Me not a tubblesome bat,” said May, who could 
just understand that her society was not valued as it 
ought to have been. Edmund replied by ashake. May 
retorted with a yell which resounded through the woods, 
and the pigs began to snort and rush wildly about under 
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the trees. Bertha saw this would never do, so, anxious 
for her dear little sister’s peace of mind she said, 

‘‘We must go to the hermit, for I want to ask his 
advice about Maggie and the ring. Perhaps he will 
offer to take care of May for awhile, and if he does why 
we will say—yes.” 

“ 7f he does 2” said Edmund, “ why we will ask him to, 
and what’s more we will ask him to take care of the pigs 
for us while we go on our rambles. Wouldn’t they be 
happy feeding on that nice green smooth lawn of his 
close to the waterfall ?” 

“T don’t know, I am not sure that there are any oak 
trees there, besides I don’t think somehow that they 
would be in place with the doves, and the goat, and the 
pretty flowers.” 

‘“‘Pshaw! that’s so like a girl, wanting everything to 
match; but perhaps he will come out into the wood for 
us and look after the pigs ; he seems a good-natured old 
fellow.” 

«‘ And if he will do your work for you no doubt you 
will have the highest opinion of him, that is so like a 
boy,” retorted Bertha. 

Whilst they were following the winding path that led 
to the hermit’s abode, and dragging little May after them 
in rather a careless way, unheeding her little complaints 
about the nettles and the briars that scratched the small 
fat calves, Edmund confided the adventure of the day 
before to Bertha, and she no longer. wondered at the 
sulks of the night before. 

“Oh, how dreadful to have to refuse that dear young 
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lord. No wonder you were upset last night, just as you 
might have had everything you wished for. Oh, Edmund, 
you fave behaved well !” 

“Not a bit better than you,” grunted Edmund. 
“‘ Didn’t you refuse Lady Eva when you might have lived 
in the castle, and have had a gold chain and a white 
pony ?” 

Bertha somehow had never thought of that, she was 
pleased to find Edmund capable of so much self-sacrifice, 
but she had not thought her own worthy of any praise 
whatever. 

‘“‘ Now,” continued Edmund, ‘I thought that if we 
could get the old hermit to take charge of the pigs, and 
of May, we might go together to Merrywood Castle and 
just Zook at the place where we might have been so happy, 
and then we might, too, go over to Northcliff Farm and 
see if that old woman has cracked her skull. It was 
very unkind of you, Bertha, to leave her in the manner 
you did.” ) 

““ What’s the old woman to you?” asked Bertha ; “ you 
know you'd be very glad indeed if she had cracked her 
skull, and so should I. You want to see poor Madge, . 
and so do I. The only thing I see against your fine 
plan is that the two places lie in exactly opposite direc- 
tions, and it takes about half a day to get to either of 
them, and how we’re to be back at sunset exactly to 
time—” 

“When the red. ball of the sun gets behind yon elm 
tree,” replied Edmund, mocking his Grandmother’s fierce 
accents, ‘‘ how we’re to do it is more than I can tell.” 
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‘“‘ Besides,” said Bertha, “ are you not afraid of another 
adventure with Sir Hugh’s wicked horsemen ?” 

“No; ’’m of no consequence; they were not even 
looking for me yesterday ; perhaps if one of them was to 
see me he mightrun his spear through me for a joke, just 
as one spits a lark; but when I was hiding in the tree, I 
heard quite enough to show me that we are of no conse- 
quence, and nobody will take the trouble to look after 
us,” and Edmund sighed as his hopes of distinction 
rapidly faded away. 

‘So much the better,” said Bertha, with a girl’s con- 
tempt of heroics, “‘ we shall be able to have our fun with- 
out anybody taking any notice. Come on, May, we're 
going to see the hermit.” 

“Me love old hermit,” was May’s reply, “ old hermit 
so kind to May. Old hermit gives flowers to May, and 
nice milk and bwed.” 

“ That'll do,” said Edmund. ‘“ You see it will be all 
right. May likes the old man; and we can leave her 
with him quite comfortably. Here, lift her over this 
ditch carefully, and mind the nettles, for if she were to 
set up a howl it would be mighty inconvenient just now.” 

The hermit was digging in his garden; the hood of 
his woollen habit thrown back. Exercise flushed the old 
man’s face, and his fresh cheeks and mild blue eyes 
made him look younger than his silvery locks. He 
glanced towards the children with his usual brightness, 
and stuck his spade into the fresh mould as he came 
forward to greet them. 

“‘ How fresh and sweet the clods smell, do they not ?” 
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he asked. ‘Dear mother earth, how fragrant she is! 
And what a kind, good mother! ‘To think that we came 
out of her, and to think that we shall go back to her, 
and sweetly lie down to sleep in her soft arms till the 
Resurrection Day ; is it not a pleasant thought ?” 

“Humph,” answered Edmund, gruffly, “ don’t think 
so at all, rather be alive.” 

“Worms,” softly suggested Bertha. 

“ Sugs,” (slugs) murmured May, carrying out the idea 
in her own fashion. 

“Hermit,” said Edmund, “you told us that once be- 
fore. I can’t think how Adam could be made of earth ; 
I don’t feel like it at all.” 

The hermit took a little mould in his hand. “ Ed- 
mund, give me your hand, look, I will pour the earth 
into it ; now do you see any resemblance ?” 

Edmund laughed. His hand and the mould were both 
absurdly alike, both exactly the same colour. He looked 
grave for a moment, then threw the handful away. 

‘“‘ Never mind that, please, dear hermit. Will you, oh, 
will you take care of May for us to-day ?” 

“Why, what makes you so anxious to get rid of your 
little sister ?” 

‘She gets in our way, and we want to go to Merry- 
wood Castle ; and we have a secret.” 

“Yes, we have a secret,” shouted Bertha, in tones 
which confided the fact to all the beasts and birds within 
reach, to say nothing of the human beings, only there 
did not happen to be any of the latter. 

“But suppose I say yes, you cannot go to Merry- 
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wood Castle, because you have the pigs to look after be- 
sides May.” 

“T know,” said Edmund ; “but we thought it would 
be very nice, dear hermit, if you were to look after the 
pigs. They would not disturb you much, their grunting 
is not very disagreeable, and you might take your staff 
and wander under the oak trees, and think of a plea- 
sant story to tell us when we come back.” | 

“That would not be right,” said the hermit. 

“Why not?” 

‘¢ Because it would be leaving my own business to look 
after yours.” 

“Your business? Why I thought you had none but 
to keep your place tidy, and to say your prayers.” 

The hermit led the children into his little dwelling- 
room. He opened a chest and showed them a number 
of curious things. There were bottles, and drugs, and 
gums, and shears, and plasters, and lint. “ This is my 
treasure,” he said, ‘and what do you think it is for ?” 

“‘Tt looks like something to mess with,” said Edmund, 
“is it for building houses ?” 

“Oh, no; it is for curing wounds. At noon to-day a 
poor man Is coming to me to have his arm dressed. He 
hurt it falling from a rock when he went after a stray 
sheep the other day.” 

‘“‘ That is like the Good Shepherd you told us about,” 
said Bertha, “ only He never hurt Himself looking after 
His sheep.” 

“Oh, yes, He did; you forget,” interrupted Edmund. 
“Don’t you remember the Cross ?” 
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“‘ Ves, like the Good Shepherd,” said the hermit, “ now 
if I go away and look after your work, there will be ‘no 
one to come and do mine, and the poor shepherd will 
have to go away disappointed.” 

Here was an unexpected difficulty, and Edmund began 
to pout. But it was now Bertha’s turn to speak, for she 
was longing to confide the story of the ring, and the three 
wicked old women, and poor Maggie. The hermit 
beckoned her to the little seat in front of his door, and 
here with May on her lap, and Edmund at her side, 
she recited her adventures to the kind old man, her 
black curls fluttering in the wind, and her dark eyes 
dancing with excitement as she retailed the story of 
Maggie’s wrongs, and in glowing words recounted the 
race into the forest. The hermit laughed in spite of his 
gravity, and it was all he could do to refrain from clap- 
ping his hands as Bertha described the fall of Grumps. 

‘Poor little mite,” he said, alluding to Madge, “ like 
a tame bird amongst the hawks. It will be a blessed 
task, my children, if you can save the poor child from her 
tormentors.” 

“And how to do it?” asked Bertha; “nothing less 
than a troop of armed men can save her from those 
dreadful women, and there are none nearer than Merry- 
wood Castle, except perhaps Sir Hugh’s men, and they 
are sure to take the part of the horrid old women, and 
so we thought we’d go and ask the Lord of Merrywood 
to help us.” 

“Show me the ring,” said the hermit, after a moment’s 
thought. 
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_ Bertha pulled it from her bosom where she had care- 
fully tied it with a rough piece of string, and showed it 
him. He looked at it carefully and read the inscrip- 
tion. 

“Yes,” he said, “thou hast described it well. There 
livise 

‘In CuRIsT and thee my comfort be. A. C.’ 
If this ring could only speak it would tell some curious 
things. Right, my child, go to Merrywood Castle ; ask 
to see the lady of the castle, and show her this, and tell 
her all that Madge told you; she will know what to do, 
for she is wise, men say, as wise as she is beautiful.” 

“There!” said Edmund, and he gave a great jump for 
joy. ‘I told you the hermit would say Go, let us be off 
this very minute.” 

“ And leave the pigs ?” said the hermit, gravely. 

“Bother the pigs !” again said Edmund. 

“No,” replied his old friend, ‘‘ you do your duty, and 
let Bertha do hers. I will describe the way; it is an 
easy one to follow, and there is no danger when once 
you know that it is the exact opposite to the path leading 
to Sir Hugh’s Castle. No one will hurt a little girl ina 
coarse frock ; that is the use of being of no consequence. 
And when you once see the castle your heart will be 
glad that you came. ‘There is something about the very 
look of it which makes everybody feel happy.” 

Edmund certainly did not feel happy at that moment, 
for he looked daggers at his friend the hermit. 

“Then Bertha is to go, and me not?” 

-“ Certainly, ‘me’ has got to look after the pigs.” 
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“Eddie going to ky,” said May, “ Eddie, big baby, 
going to ky.” ; 

Edmund burst out laughing. The absurdity of his 
anger had been placed in so comical a light by his little 
sister that it could not be indulged any longer. May 
was taken into the hermit’s hut and laid down on the 
floor with her hands full of flowers, and the hermit led 
his two little friends out into the forest. Edmund and 
Bertha divided the contents of the basket between them, 
and leaving the brother in charge of the herd under the 
oak trees, the hermit accompanied Bertha along the steep 
path which led in the opposite direction to that into which 
poor Edmund had been so unwittingly beguiled. Ed- 
mund kept his temper until they were gone. He then 
flew into an awful rage, but he had no one to vent it 
upon. ‘This is the way he used it up: he tossed his legs 
up into the air, and walked along upon his hands for 
several yards, and then let his feet fall with a bang. He 
then turned head over heels several times, just as the 
little dirty boys in the London streets do at the present 
day ; and then he gathered together a number of stones 
and let fly at the birds, but did not succeed in hitting 
any. By this time he had worked off the steam, and at 
last lay down flat on his back contenting himself with 
the reflection : “She'll tell me all about it this evening.” 

In the meantime the hermit and Bertha pursued their 
way along the forest path, for the old man was anxious 
that the girl should take the right turning, and not be en- 
trapped into further adventures. 

“‘T shall be back long before noon,” he answered as 
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Bertha gently expressed a wish not to interfere with his 
promise to the poor shepherd. ‘I am going with you as 
far as the willow copse down in the damp part of the 
forest. The path there is a little difficult, and you may 
not know a certain track of stepping stones which will 
keep you out of the marsh. When you get within sight 
of the towers of Merrywood you need be afraid of nothing, 
you have only to go right in, and ask for the Lady of the 
Castle, and tell her your story right boldly. Sheis so kind 
she will not refuse to see you, and so wise that she will 
be sure to advise you for the best.” 

‘And I shall see Lady Eva,” said Bertha, in ecstasy, 
‘‘ Perhaps she will ask me again to be her companion, and 
I cannot say yes, no, I cannot because of Granny. She 
did miss me so much.” 

“What if you were to supply her with a companion 
instead of being one yourself?” asked the hermit as he 
stopped, and leaning upon his staff looked into the clear 
brown eyes of the maiden. 

“What do you mean ?” asked Bertha, “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Why, have you not told me about poor Madge who 
has nowhere to run to? what if she were to run to Merry- 
wood Castle ?” 

‘Oh, I should not like that at all,” said Bertha, hastily. 

“And why not?” said the hermit. 

“‘ Because—because, oh, I don’t know,” said Bertha, 
and she burst into tears. 

The hermit was startled. Here was a far more trying 
position than that of acting nurse and comforter to little 
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May. The old man had been in many troubles during 
his long and eventful life, but weeping damsels were not 
in his line, and he did not know what to do. Presently 
a little waterfall twinkled and sparkled in the sunlight 
to the left of the pathway, he took a shell out of his broad- 
brimmed hat, and filling it with water, gave it to her to 
drink. 

“T brought this shell back with me from Jerusalem, 
when you have emptied it, you shall see how beautifully 
it is carved.” 

Bertha drank the water and felt ashamed of her tears, 
but what cared she for Jerusalem when Merrywood Castle 
was the subject of her thoughts ? 

“‘T’m sorry, hermit,” she began. 

“‘ Never mind, dear,” said the hermit, terribly afraid of 
another scene. ‘‘ We won’t talk about it now.” 

This was the hermit’s way, he just dropped a sugges- 
tion and left it to soak. He knew by experience that 
hammering at an unwelcome subject was often the way 
to defeat his own plans. They walked on in silence until 
the hermit said, 

“There was once a maiden in a hill city of Galilee, and 
she lived hidden from the world, and all but Gop. She 
was very fair and beautiful, but she knew it not, and she 
never put herself forward, and never wanted anything for 
herself, but was always anxious that others should be 
noticed and praised. She was very wise, and full of holy 
knowledge, but she knew it not, and was content to learn 
of many far inferior to herself. She drew the water from 
the well and tended the house, and used her distaff silently 
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and sweetly. She was very good and saintly, but she knew 
it not. But Gop knew it, and ever since she has been 
the pattern and the model of all holy maidens whether 
rich or poor. And she for her reward became the mother 
of Him Whose Face you and Edmund love so much.” 

‘Lady Eva must be very like her,” said Bertha, ‘‘ Lady 
Eva is so fair and gentle.” | 

“Very likely,” and the hermit smiled. ‘“ Here we must 
part, dear child, I shall see you this evening, and hear 
how you sped, before you return to your Grandmother’s 
cottage.” And again giving her clear directions so that 
she could not possibly mistake her way, he blessed the 
little maiden and turned homewards, often looking back 
and waving his hand to her encouragingly, until she was 
out of sight. 

“ There will be a battle in that child, soon,” he mur- 
mured to himself, ‘the battle of nature against grace, but 
grace will conquer inthe end.” And so he went home, to 
wait for his shepherd. 

And what did Bertha do? she began talking to herself, 
“And so I’m not to live in the Castle and be Lady Eva’s 
companion, but I’m to tell her all about Maggie, and get 
the place for her ; and Maggie is to be like her sister, and 
Maggie is to ride the white pony, and Maggie is to take 
care of the birds, and Maggie is to comb Lady Eva’s hair. 
Oh dear! oh dear! what ever shall I do! To get all this 
for somebody else, just the very thing I wanted myself, 
oh dear! oh dear! it is really too bad! Oh, hermit, 
naughty hermit, how unkind to think of such a thing! 
But you don’t care! you don’t know what it is to have a 
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Lady Eva! Ivea great mind to go back home and never 
say a word to anybody! I’ve a great mind to throw the 
ring into a pond and never go near Maggie again! I’ve 
a great mind to go on to Merrywood Castle, and say, 
Here am I, dear Lady Eva, and I am very sorry I said no, 
and please take me!” and poor Bertha sat down and 
rolled on the grass, and then burst into an agony of tears. 
It was well that the hermit did not see the commotion he 
had caused, for it would have been too much for his tender 
heart. In a little while, however, the storm had passed 
away, and Bertha began to talk herself out of her misery. 
“ But after all, it was I myself who said I was not to go 
to the Castle! It was I myself who said Granny would 
miss me so much. I begin to think I am very silly, and 
I begin to think I am very wicked too! To think of my 
wanting to treat my poor Thee in such a manner, I 
ought to be ashamed of myself! and where is my ring 
too?” and she took it out and kissed it. ‘‘To think of 
my being so wickedly jealous of my poor dear Maggie. 
As if it coudd hurt me for her to get the place when I 
know I cannot get it myself! I ought to be so glad, but 
somehow I can’t yet! I wonder if the Lorp Jesus will 
help me; Him of the Beautiful Face; Ill try !” and poor 
Bertha knelt down under the oak tree, and put her little 
hands together and said, “‘ Dear Lorp Jesus, please do 
not let me feel angry any more, and please let me do all 
I can for dear Maggie, my own poor little Thee !” 

It was wonderful how much better Bertha felt after this, 
she jumped up and walked along merrily with a firm step 
and a light heart. The flowers smelt sweeter, the birds 
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flitted hither and thither more merrily than ever, and the 
little peeps of blue sky looking down through the over- 
arching leafy shade were like heavenly eyes smiling sweet 
encouragement. ‘The enemy was conquered, the Beauti- 
ful Face had gained the victory. Bertha carefully obeyed 
the directions the hermit had given her, and at the end 
of this path which she followed for more than an hour 
and a half, she came all of a sudden upon such a pretty 
sight. A river was rushing and bubbling in front of her, 
making a glorious noise, and frothing up like new milk, 
and across the river was a narrow footbridge which led to 
a narrow winding road beyond, and this road turned and 
twisted in a marvellous manner up a very steep hill, and 
on the top of this hill which was green and pretty though 
so rugged and steep, was a bright looking castle, its yellow 
roof glittering like gold in the sunshine! There was a 
grand old gateway, and Bertha could see the men-at-arms 
in green and silver walking about with shining halberds 
in their hands, and behind and above the gateway, turrets 
and galleries appeared, and wooden buildings all painted 
in bright cheerful colours and marked out in what seemed 
to Bertha stripes and chequers, and most interesting 
designs and patterns. Like all children, Bertha was fond 
of colour, and this gay scene made her stop short and 
hold up her hands inastonishment. ‘Oh! this is prettier 
than anything I ever sawbefore! Prettier than the thick- 
est part of the wood where all the blackberries are! prettier 
than the hermit’s house and garden! prettier than any- 
- thing in the world!” But business had to be done, and 
Bertha could not waste time in contemplation. The steep 
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zigzag pathway had to be climbed. ‘‘ How ever do they 
get the big war horses up here,” thought the little maiden 
as she proceeded leisurely up the hill rather tired with the 
long walk. ‘‘ How I do wish Edmund could have come 
with me!” and her heart sighed after her brother, for not 
only did she long for him to share her pleasure, but she 
began to feel a little frightened at the prospect of en- 
countering the guard at the gate. “If I could only meet 
Lady Eva coming out on her white pony she would make 
it all straight directly,” but no Lady Eva appeared. ‘The 
drawbridge was down and the little maiden walked over 
it looking up at the great gateway in front of her. It 
was a strong gateway, but it did not look a very grim 
and horrible one, and strange to say, there was a dove- 
cote in the angle of the wall, and the white birds flew in 
and out with a sense of security very strange in such a 
neighbourhood. ‘‘ Well, I never! just like the hermit !” 
said the young girl as she drew near the gate, looking up at 
the pretty white doves, and admiring the silver swan which 
was carved and painted on the stone above the archway. 

“What do you want, little girl?” asked a pleasant, 
though rather gruff voice, and a steel casque glittered in 
the sun as the wearer of it came out from the dark shadow 
of the archway. 

It was faithful David who spoke, and he recognised 
the little maiden he had seen standing amongst the black- 
berry bushes. 

‘Please, sir,” said she, making a very low curtsey, for 
she stood greatly in awe of the warrior and his white 
beard, “I want to see the lady.” 
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“¢ And the lady will be main glad to see you,” replied 
Davie. ‘Come with me, child, and I will take you 
where you’ve a chance of it,” and he gave his hand with 
the hard steel glove on it to Bertha. ‘Stay, I forgot,” 


he said, and he pulled off his glove. “I forgot ’twas a 
lass, and not a lad, cold steel is not fit for thee to touch, 
my child.” 


David looked so kind, that Bertha was not the least 
fnghtened, so she took his hand, and they passed on 
through the guards who looked at them with a kind smile 
and a nod, for they were greatly amused at seeing the little 
girl again, and it was rather a dull time at the Castle just 
then. Into the courtyard they went, and across it, and 
under another archway and through another guard, and 
into an inner court where a beautiful fountain was playing, 
and then Davie led Bertha through a pointed doorway 
into a large hall with long narrow windows, and then he 
turned and left her quite alone. Bertha thought she had 
never been in such a large beautiful place in her life. 
Banners were hanging from the open roof, and suits of 
bright armour and different weapons adorned the walls. 
Lost in admiration she felt she could have waited here 
for ever, but she had not to wait long. The Lady of 
Merrywood never kept any one waiting, rich or poor, no 
guest was ever made to feel that his time was considered 
of no value. No person was ever refused access to her, 
and the poorer and more miserable the guest, the more 
welcome was he. She heard that a child was waiting for 
her, but the Lady of Merrywood saw the Child Jesus in 
all the little children she knew, and she would not have 
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kept zm waiting for the world, so she came very quickly, 
and Bertha thought she had never seen such a lovely 
stately lady in her life. She was very tall, with hair rather 
darker than Lady Eva’s, but braided in long tresses, and 
her eyes were of a darker blue, whilst her mouth had the 
same pretty smile with which her daughter had captivated 
' Bertha so completely. She was dressed in green, and a 
light veil with some gold netting about it hung from the 
back of her head, and gave great grace and dignity to 
her appearance. A bunch of keys hung from her golden 
girdle, and she carried a falcon on her wrist which she 
stroked continually, as if she delighted to have something 
to love. A small white greyhound kept close to her, and 
seemed to watch every movement. She spoke to Bertha 
with a bright smile. | 

‘“¢ And so, my child, you are the sister of the good lad 
who showed Lord Henry the cave wherein to rest” (she 
could not bring herself to say “ hide”) “ until Si Hugh and 
his wicked men went by? I am glad indeed you have 
come to see me. I trust, too, you have come to say you 
repent of having said no, to my daughter’s offer? she 
needs a playfellow sadly, and you would lead a pleasant 
life with her.” ~ 

“Ah, dear lady, I need no persuasion, but though I 
may not, cannot, come myself, I have a dear friend whose 
cause I would willingly plead.” 

‘A little friend?” said the lady, smiling, “say on, 
then, let us see what we can do for her, if thou wilt not 
let us do aught for thee.” 

Bertha swallowed down some tears with a great gulp, 
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and pulling out her ring gave it to the lady. She stead 
fastly looked at it for a moment, read the inscription, then 
turned deadly pale. ; 

“‘Child, child,” said the Lady of Merrywood, “where did 
you get this ring?” and her blue eyes were full of tears. 
She sat down, drew Bertha towards her, and with her arm 
round her neck, listened to the tale we know so well. 
She then took the ring again, kissed it and wept over it, 
crying, “‘Oh, Agnes my sister, my dear, dear sister! 
Bertha, this is my sister’s wedding ring!” And then the 
lady told Bertha how that she had a sister who had mar- 
ried a brave knight called Alan de Chichester, and how 
that he had gone away to the wars and fallen in battle, 
and how that his wife would not believe that he was 
dead, but wandered about hoping to meet him, and had 
taken her little girl with her; “but once when on one 
of these journeys, she insisted upon leaving all her ser- 
vants behind, and it was feared she had fallen into the 
hands of some very bad people, for neither she nor her 
little girl had ever been heard of more. And we searched 
in vain everywhere, and now it seems that my niece is 
near at hand, and you, dear Bertha, have restored her 
to me !” 

“Not yet,” grunted Bertha, “you will be clever if 
you can get her away from Dumps, and Scrumps, and 
Grumps.” 

The Lady of Merrywood could hardly help laughing 
as she heard these curiousnames. ‘‘ Wait until the Baron 
comes home,” she said, ‘‘ he and Lord Henry started this 
morning, more’s the pity, upon an expedition, and will be 
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absent two or three days.. He may be back to-morrow, 
but till then keep your story to yourself, my Bertha, tell 
it not to the trees, nor to the birds, for fear some whisper 
of it should get to Northcliff Farm.” 

At this moment Lady Eva came in, and to Bertha’s 
eyes the apartment was immediately filled with sunshine. 
Her greeting however was a strange one, for before the 
little lady had had time to speak to her, she said in 
plaintive tones, 

“When are you coming nigh us again? The black- 
berries be almost gone !” 

Both ladies laughed, but Lady Eva went up to Bertha, 
and said, “‘And so you have come to see me at last? 
You do not know how I have been longing for my little 
playfellow.” 

A choking feeling again rose up in Bertha’s throat, and 
she answered, 

“« And I have been longing to come.” 

A sign from the Lady of Merrywood released the two 
girls, and Lady Eva took Bertha’s hand and led her out 
into the sunshine. 

“ Now.come and see my garden,” said the little lady of 
the castle, and through a small nail-studded door they 
went, and into a tiny plot of ground between the parapets, 
a little terraced garden, one of the prettiest things you 
ever saw, all bright with flowers, and the green turf kept 
so smooth and short, a pattern of neatness and beauty. 
Narrow windows full of tracery looked upon the little 
square plot, and a long slit in the lower part of the 
wall reminded the bystander that flowers and little ladies 
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were not the only things to be thought of even in this 
bright, happy-looking castle. 

‘“‘What’s this for?” said Bertha, poking her fingers into 
the slit. 

‘“‘ Oh, that’s for the arrows to be shot out of, in case the 
enemy should get possession of the lower part of the 
parapet in front. There is room for two archers in the 
little room behind. Does it not seem odd that we should 
be thinking of killing and shooting in such a pretty tiny 
corner as this? Let us sit down here between these two 
big griffins, and you shall tell me all that you do at 
home.” 

And so the two children sat down together, the little 
rough country girl, and the sweet graceful maiden of the 
castle, and forgot everything but their common childhood, 
and their youthful pleasures. Bertha told Lady Eva all 
about poor Madge and the farm, and the dreadful old 
people, and succeeded in exciting Lady Eva’s curiosity 
about her sad little friend; she could not show her the 
ring because the Lady of Merrywood had kept it; she 
then rattled on about Edmund and his adventures in Sir 
Hugh’s Castle, and Lady Eva listened to all with the 
greatest possible pleasure, for she felt truly thankful to 
the rough forest lad who had saved her brother from 
being entrapped and perhaps kept in prison until a large 
ransom had been paid for him; and then she had the 
curlosity to ask a great deal about Bertha’s home and her 
work, and even heard with interest the names of her 
favourite pigs. And the hermit was not forgotten ; the 
hidden friend in the forest, the good old man who had 
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shown Bertha how the humblest life may be made 
beautiful. 

‘There is more equality between rich and poor than we 
imagine. All this was new and delightful to Lady Eva. 
Carefully guarded, subject to an unvaried routine, living 
a stately and retired life, the very freedom of Bertha’s 
life made her forget the toil, and she exclaimed, 

“‘Oh, how delightful it must be to roam all over the 
forest by oneself, finding out old hermits and strange 
little girls, and eating one’s dinner on a mossy bank by a 
cool fountain, instead of being mewed up in a room with 
_ a couple of serving-men to watch every portion one puts 
into one’s mouth !” 

Bertha looked surprised. 

“ And how delightful it must be,” she said, “to be sure 
of a good dinner every day, and never to be scolded, and 
to have this garden and beautiful flowers, and a white 
pony and as many birds as ever one likes !” and she might : 
have added, “‘a mother’s love,” for that was partly the 
reason that the castle and all its inhabitants looked so 
bright in Bertha’s eyes, though she hardly knew it. 

It was impossible not to see that a light shone in the 
eyes of both the Lady of Merrywood and her daughter 
that existed for each other, and for each other only. 

‘Ah, you have told me about your hermit,” said Lady 
Eva, ‘“‘and I mean to go and see him some day, if I do 
not disturb him, and_I will show you something now that 
you will like and he would like too. I will show you 
something as good as your Beautiful Face. Come with 
me.” And she led her again through the little doorway, 

fe) 
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and back again into the great hall, and then lifted a heavy 
red curtain. They went into a more beautiful place than 
Bertha ever had seen before. It was the castle chapel. 
The windows were full of gorgeous painted glass. ‘“ Ah,” 
said Lady Eva, “‘ you spoke of one picture of the Beautiful 
Face, here is His whole Life.” And beginning with the 
first, the Child in the manger, she went on to the last, 
the coming to judgment, and taught Bertha, unconsciously, 
more in that short half hour than many children are taught 
in days and days. 

“©, what a beautiful place! How Maggie will like to 
see this!” cried the child, and she forgot to ask about 
the white pony and the birds, as she sank on her knees 
and prayed, ‘‘ Oh, dear Lorp, do teach dear Granny and 
Edmund all these beautiful things, and help me to part 
with my Thee.” When she rose up Lady Eva rose up 
also, and Bertha found that she had been quietly kneeling 
beside her. -‘‘I must go home,” said the child, “I shall 
be late, and Grandmother expects us all home bya certain 
time.” 

“First you must have something to eat,” said Lady 
Eva, and she led her along a narrow stone passage into a 
small parlour near the entrance. 

In that hospitable castle to get ready a meal for a 
stranger was the work of a very few minutes. Bertha had 
a large share of venison pasty, and a cup of sweet beer, 
and a great slice of marchpane. She thought she had 
never tasted anything so good in her life. But now she 
must go, and tender were the farewells that passed 
between the girls. Lady Eva led her to the great gate- 
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way, and watched her down the hill, and when Bertha 
had crossed the little bridge over the stream at the foot 
of it, she still saw Lady Eva kissing her hand to her in 
the distance. A strange mixture of joy and sorrow lay in 
the child’s heart as she hurried through the forest. Joy 
at having made closer acquaintance with Merrywood 
Castle and her friend within it, sorrow at the feeling that 
the principal part in her little life’s romance must now 
belong to Maggie. There were so many things to think 
about, that the way back seemed much shorter than the 
way there, and she was almost sorry when she saw the 
blue smoke curling above the hermit’s cottage. Edmund 
was already there, waiting for her, and the hermit with 
little May on his shoulder was anxiously looking over the 
palings. Bertha rushed through the pigs, and ran into 
the old man’s garden, pointing to the red setting sun 
which was slowly making its way in the direction of that 
particular elm tree, and as she did so she gave vent to this 
rather confused sentence, 

“‘ Maggie is the Lady of Merrywood’s niece, and I have 
lost my Thee !” 


Sate be 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A DESOLATE HOME. 


HEY were true to time, the children, as they climbed 
the hill between the edge of the forest and their 
Grandmother’s cottage. ‘The red sun had hardly reached 
the old elm tree. But they missed the little curl of blue 
smoke which usually rose from the centre of the hut. 
‘“‘Grandmother’s let the fire out,” I suppose, grumbled 
Edmund, “not very like her,” as the thought of past 
suppers of hot milk made his hungry mouth water. Up 
the hill they went, and through the garden gate, when here 
a strange sight met theireyes. ‘The gate was off its hinges, 
the garden was trampled into a ploughed field ; flowers, 
vegetables, all things were torn up and scattered into 
confused heaps, even the shutter that fastened the little 
window close at night, was broken, and hanging from one 
of its corners. Bertha, for once in her life was dismayed 
and frightened ; Edmund clenched his teeth and stamped ; 
little May began to cry: “oolf ran away with Granny, 
‘oolf ran away with Granny,” she cried and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. There was no Granny leaning 
on her stick and looking over the garden gate. They 
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went into the house. It was cold, and dark, and wretched. 
No fire, no supper, everything thrown about and broken. 
Traces of a violent struggle were to be seen everywhere, 
but no traces of Granny. Edmund had his wish, the 
wolf had evidently run away with his Granny. The boy 
lay down on his back and kicked. Bertha ran out again 
into the garden. Shesoon saw the marks of horses’ hoofs, 
and called her brother to look. 

“This is no wolf,” said she, ‘it must be wicked Sir 
Hugh’s men, and look, here is a shred of black and red 
close by the trunk of this apple tree.” 

“‘ Hateful colours,” said the boy, ‘it is theirs sure 
enough. Oh, Granny, Granny, if I could only feel your 
stick across my shoulders again, how happy I should be.” 

To do Edmund justice, it was not only the loss of his 
supper and the desolation of his home that distressed 
him. To have no welcome after a day’s work, no one 
looking out for you, no one to be pleased or displeased, 
is dreary enough for man or woman, but doubly dreary 
to a child. 

“Tt won’t hurt us to go to bed hungry for once,” said 
he, ‘but I do want to know what they are doing to our 
poor old Granny, and to-morrow’s sun shall not go down 
before I find out too.” 

“That is very like a boy,” said Bertha, drying her tears, 
‘very like a boy indeed, to be quite helpless. I believe 
men would starve to death if it were not for women, 
directly anything goes wrong they are quite upset, and 
not able to do a single thing for themselves. But what- 
ever you do, I am quite certain May is not going to bed 
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hungry, so just go and get me some wood and ['ll light 
the fire again, that’s the first thing to be done, I know 
where we shall find the milk and the bowls.” 

“‘ Very easy to say, Bertha, but perhaps they’ve drunk 
the milk, and driven the cows off, there’s no knowing,” 
and he again laid himself down on the floor in an attitude 
of despair. 

“That’s very like a boy, too,” said Bertha in a tone of 
superiority, “to think the worst immediately, and make 
no effort to get things straight. You might just as well 
look before you make out everything so wretched. J 
think Sir Hugh’s men would like something much stronger 
than milk.” 

This view of the question seemed a sensible one, even 
to the despairing Edmund, and he exerted himself a little 
under the supervision of his sister. Edmund was per- 
fectly helpless indoors when things were out of their usual 
routine, but Bertha was on her mettle, and anxious to 
show what a good housekeeper she was. Probably if 
their misfortunes had happened to them in the open, or 
in the thick of the forest, Edmund might have borne off 
the palm. Poor May was very sleepy before supper was 
ready, and they had to wake her up before they made her 
take her portion of bread and hot milk. ‘The child’s firm 
impression was that the wolf had carried off Granny, and 
she woke up out of her sleep with a start, crying, ‘wis a 
oolf would eat danny,” the old wish, the innocent repe- 
tition of which caused Edmund very nearly to howl with 
remorse and vexation. When supper was finished, and 
May had gone to sleep for good, the elder children had 
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time to consult what was best to be done. Nothing could 
be done that night, certainly. ‘They were wide awake, 
and there was a good moon, but other people would per- 
haps object to be waked up in order to arrange a rescue, 
and they must wait until the morning. 

‘First of all,” remarked Edmund, gravely, “we must 
be very sure where she has been taken to. Horses’ hoofs 
and black and red cloth can’t make us certain, and if Sir 
Hugh’s men have taken her, it is not quite certain that 
they have hidden her in the Castle. They may have 
p:tched her into the river.” | 

“Oh, Edmund! why did they come? perhaps they 
were looking for you !” 

‘“‘T might think so if I had not heard their talk when 
I was hiding in the tree, and learnt then that I am of no 
consequence,” answered the boy rather bitterly, “ but they 
may have learnt since, that I had something to do with 
Lord Henry’s escape, and if they ave they would then 
know pretty well that I am of a little consequence. But 
I'll tell you this, Bertha, that when I was in Sir Hugh’s 
hall with all his men, I did hear some of them say that 
they wondered which was better fun, baiting a fool, or 
burning a witch, and some said one and some said another, 
this was when they were baiting a poor fool who is kept 
there, but some said they thought it would be worth while 
to catch an old woman on purpose to have the fun of 
burning her for a witch, and they would like very much 
to try.” 

“What a pity,” said Bertha, “that you did not know 
about Dumps, and Grumps, and Scrumps then, you might 
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have shown them three old women who would be well 
out of the way. Oh, poor, poor Granny, what she must 
have suffered if she had to ride one of those rough horses 
behind one of those dreadful men! Edmund, I cannot 
sleep to-night, perhaps she is not alive by this time.” 

The two children hid their faces in their hands and 
cried bitterly. : 

“ Edmund,” said Bertha, ‘‘do you remember when you 
came home from Sir Hugh’s Castle you would not say 
your prayers P you said it was gpither night nor morning, 
and you would not.” x 

“Did I?” said Edmund, looking rather ashamed. 

“Yes, and you never said thank you, to the Lorp 
Jesus for helping you out of that horrid place, and bringing 
you safe back. Perhaps this is the reason Granny has 
been taken away! I will ask the hermit to-morrow.” 

“ ffe can’t tell,” said Edmund, grumpily. “Let us 
say our prayers now then, perhaps it will bring her back 
again.” 

“Granny prayed for you,” said Bertha, her tears falling 
fast, “and you were brought back again.” 

“‘ What shall we say?” asked Edmund, “the hermit is 
not here to tell us. It is very lonely, Bertha, is it not?” 
and a slight shudder passed over him. They knelt down 
together, and for a few moments a deep silence reigned 
in the cottage. 

“Now say what you want,” whispered Bertha, ‘‘and I 
will say what I want.” 

“No, you first,” said Edmund. 

Then Bertha in soft silvery tones began. ‘‘O dear 
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Lorp Jesus, I thank Thee for bringing Edmund back 
again, and I pray Thee to bring poor Granny home to us 
out of wicked Sir Hugh’s Castle.” 

Edmund paused for a minute, and then said, ‘‘ O dear 
Lorp Jesus, I thank Thee for bringing me back home, 
and I pray Thee to bring poor Granny home to us out 
of wicked Sir Hugh’s Castle.” 

Edmund had not many ideas of his own, but he was 
very willing to follow when led in the right way. At this 
moment the great soft silver moon looked in at the win- 
dow as if to comfort chit and the children did not feel 
quite forsaken. They rose from their knees strengthened 
and comforted, for the longest prayers are not always 
those that succeed the best. They kissed little May as 
she lay sleeping so peacefully, and then went to rest 
themselves, for they knew nothing more could be done 
that night and they trusted in Gop that He would deliver 
them out of their great trouble. 

The next morning they got breakfast as best they could 
and they held a grand consultation about their plans. 
Bertha proposed that she should go for help to Merry- 
wood Castle, and Edmund should look after things in 
her absence. : 

“A likely story,” remarked Edmund, “you to go and 
enjoy yourself with Lady Eva, and leave me here to look 
after the pigs and May. I dare say.” 

“T only want to get help,” murmured Bertha, “as if I 
could enjoy myself when dear Granny is in the hands of 
those cruel men, how wicked of you to ¢Azzk of such a 
thing.” 
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‘“‘ But are we sure,” said Edmund, “that she is in the 
hands of those cruel men? I am not certain; we had 
better find out first, for it would never do to get all the 
soldiers of Merrywood to help us, and for her not to have 
been taken by Sir Hugh’s men after all. How Lord 
Henry and faithful David would laugh at us !” 

*“’Then how are we to find out ?” 

“ 1’ll tell you, you must stop here and take care of May : 
never mind the pigs, let them take care of themselves, 
and I will find my way to Ravenscliff, I know it pretty 
well, and trust me for getting out of their way like a cat 
up a tree if there should be any danger. ‘There is no 
time to be lost, for we must know what has become of 
her, and she may not be alive even now.” And Edmund 
shuddered as he thought of the great black gateway, and 
of the barred window of the prison tower. 

“ And then they will trap you, and I shall be without 
anybody !” . 

“No, nonsense, I will find my way back again ; besides, 
I have a friend in Black Robert.” 

‘A friend in him? why, you ran away when you were 
to keep guard instead of him.” 

‘“‘T know, but you see, if he tells of me I can tell of 
him. I know where the rope is and the boat, and I can 
tell you fine games go on amongst the garrison which Sir 
Hugh knows nothing about.” 

“Can’t he see the boat and the rope just as well as 
you can? what a stupid fellow he must be!” 

“No, he is not, he is one of the cleverest warriors in 
all this country, but wine and rage have blinded his eyes, 
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and though he is a terror to his men, they have learnt to 
deceive him. I did not spend two nights in the Castle 
for nothing.” 

Bertha thought what a contrast Sir Hugh’s Castle must 
be to Merrywood Castle, where every one seemed most 
anxious to do their Lord’s bidding even in his absence, 
and where discipline, order, and kindness reigned supreme. 
She felt very uncomfortable that Edmund should again 
put himself in the power of such wretches. 

“Do you not see,” said her brother, ‘that if we were 
to get a strong party of people to come and attack the 
Castle, our poor dear Granny might be killed straight off; 
whereas, if I go and spy and find out what is going on, 
and whether she is really there, we can then lay our 
plans.” 

Bertha saw the sense of her brother’s remarks, and be- 
gan to have a higher opinion both of his wisdom and of 
his courage. 

“Upon my word I begin to think you are a very brave 
and clever lad,” she said. 

Edmund looked pleased, and gave her one of his bear’s 
hugs. The children parted in a very affectionate manner, 
and Edmund ran down the hill waving his hand to his 
sister. He was so anxious to find out where his Grand- 
mother was that he had no time to go and visit the 
hermit. No time was to be lost, for he knew what the 
rough play of Ravenscliff Castle was. He found his way 
without much difficulty, and in course of time got to the 
Miller’s cottage. _He was leaning on the gate looking 
as cross as possible, and watching his mill wheel and the 
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splashing of the stream. Everybody anywhere within Sir 
Hugh’s influence seemed to grow cross and to have a 
weary savage expression upon their faces. How different 
to the other side of the forest, where even the sun seemed 
to shine brighter as you drew near to the possessions of 
the Baron of Merrywood. | 

“Good day, Miller,” said Edmund, for his intercourse 
with the hermit had taught him to be polite. 

““Good day is it?’ was the surly answer. “I never 
knew a- good day anywhere hereabouts,” and the miller 
frowned, and the stream splashed and murmured as it 
went along. 

“Have you seen anything of Sir Hugh’s men lately 2” 
asked Edmund. 

“‘A great deal too much of them,” replied the miller, 
rubbing his nose, ‘‘ but what business is it of yours ?” 

“Only that I think they have carried off my Grand- 
mother,” said Edmund. 

“Ha! ha! ha! a good joke,” replied the miller, “ then 
that was your Grandmother, the vicious old woman on 
the black horse who screeched for help when she saw me. 
I wasn’t going to help her, why should I have my neck 
wrung for her sake ?” 

“Oh, then, they ad go by this way?” said Edmund, 
anxiously. ‘When, pray tell me.” 

“Oh, yesterday about noon I should say: but you 
needn’t fash yourself, the poor old creature is dead by this 
time most likely, though what they should want to kill 
her for is more than IJ can tell.” 

“Did they go up to Sir Hugh’s Castle ?” 
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‘“¢ Ay, ay, where else should they go? at any rate they 
went up in that direction, but I can’t see through the 
side of yon hill.” 

Edmund asked no more, but remembering what he 
had heard in Sir Hugh’s hall he went on his way at a 
quick pace. As he darted on through the forest he won- 
dered whether he had better retrace his steps and go to 
Merrywood and beg for help. Granny was certainly at 
Ravenscliff, if she was anywhere. But there was no 
knowing what might have become of her. ‘Thrown to 
the hounds perhaps by this time. In those rough days 
one old woman more or less did not make much differ- 
ence, unless indeed she had broad lands and many 
fighting men at her beck and call. In Edmund’s mind 
everything gave way to the one object of finding out 
whether his Granny was dead or alive, and all ideas of 
his own safety were eclipsed by the one longing, to bring 
her some comfort of some kind. He rushed to the top 
of the hill and saw the black towers before him. Like 
other country lads he was dressed in grey and brown, with- 
out any of the bright colours loved by those who were of 
higher rank than himself, so he did not stand out from 
the green and brown country in a conspicuous manner, 
but blended well with the russet and dark verdure that 
surrounded him. Creeping silently near the dark gate- 
way he kept his way under the walls so as not to be seen 
clearly by those who were carelessly, lazily, on guard at 
the castle. Edmund took advantage of the great broad 
shadow which was thrown from the one tower of the 
gateway to the other; and sidled close up to the door of 
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the outer guardroom. Winding round as stealthily as a 
cat he heard mid loud laughter and jeers the words, “ old 
witch,” ‘‘burnt to-morrow,” “fine sight at noon,” “give 
us an appetite for supper.” He cast longing eyes to- 
wards the black tower, with the iron bars in the lower 
story, for there he knew his poor Grandmother was pro- 
bably imprisoned ; “chained to a ring in the wall most 
likely,” thought he ; and he shuddered at the idea. How 
he sighed for an interview with her ; just one word to 
console her, just one word to tell her that he knew of her 
danger, and that help was at hand. But, no! he peeped 
in again at the door of the guardroom, and saw faces he 
had seen during his enforced residence at the castle. He 
saw his friend, Black Robert, busy polishing a breast- 
plate, the very breastplate he had so cleverly slipped out 
of the night he mounted guard instead; he saw the 
savage men who had baited the poor fool; he longed to 
call Black Robert, and ask after his Granny, who fed her, 
and what she had to eat; but having gained his intelli- 
gence he knew that the only thing to be done was to get 
off at once and scour the country forhelp. Stealthily and 
anxiously he crept again into the big shadow; then, 
gaining the outer portal, he ran down the hill as for his very 
life, careless of discovery. ‘The garrison being all within, 
the drawbridge had not been hauled up, and in the 
cheery morning, with the sun blazing away, the said 
garrison was still more careless than at night. Utter 
recklessness and defiance seemed to be the distinguish- 
ing marks of this godless crew. Away went Edmund, 
as fleet as a deer, down the hill and through the brush- 
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wood, and into the very thick of the forest. You may 
be sure he lost no time in getting home, and terror and 
excitement lent double speed to his pace. He rushed 
into the deserted cottage, and shouting to Bertha, 

“Grandmother burnt for a witch to-morrow, at twelve,” 
he flung himself down upon the settle and gave way to 
his wild grief whilst the perspiration poured down his 
face, 

‘‘Qh, nonsense,” said Bertha, in her determined 
manner, ‘‘ we are not going to stand that. Now it is my 
turn. You stay here and take care of May, whilst I go 
to Merrywood and ask for help. Here is your dinner, 
for I thought you would come rushing in wildly, and 
want it all in a hurry. Poor dear Granny! What a 
lucky thing the drawbridge was down, and what a mercy 
nobody saw you from the ramparts !” 

“Saw me? ‘They were a great deal too busy drink- 
ing,” said Edmund. “ Fine goings on in that guardroom. 
How I thank Heaven that I was preserved from the black 
and red !” 

“ It’s been mighty lonely in the cottage without Granny 
all the morning,” said Bertha, “‘a great deal more lonely 
than in the forest, because when you look for a person 
in the place, and don’t find them in the place where 
you're used to find them, it’s a great deal worse than—” 
here Bertha got entangled in her sentence, and burst 
into tears. 

‘Now, Bertha, don’t make a baby of yourself,” said 
Edmund, “and to think that we should ever have said we 
wished the wolf would come and eat Granny ;” and then 
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forgetful of his injunction to Bertha, he burst into a loud 
howl himself, and little May seeing that something was 
wrong set up the old cry, 

“‘ Danny worse than a oolf! Danny worse than a oolf !” 

Bertha could stand it no longer, so with a hasty fare- 
well to her brother and little sister, she was soon well 
into the forest in the direction of Merrywood Castle. In 
spite of the bad news Edmund had brought, she felt 
much happier than she had done when alone in the 
cottage, much happier than when trying to fill her Granny’s 
place. The fresh air of the forest, the rustle of the leaves, 
the chirping of the birds, and the caresses of the ferns 
as they bowed before her quick little feet, may have had 
something to do with it, but the sense of usefulness, the 
being able to do something towards her Granny’s deliver- 
ance, gave her a wild delight ; and the sanguine spirit of 
youth, so difficult to quench, rose up in her little heart as 
if no rebuff could possibly hinder her plans. Much 
quicker than before she reached the pretty bridge over 
- the rushing stream; much quicker than before her little 
feet darted up the winding path beyond it. Lady Eva 
was looking over the outer rampart, and cried to the Lady 
of Merrywood who was with her, 

“T declare, Mother, there is the little wild girl come 
back again !” 

“Tam glad of it, my dear,” said the Lady of Merry- 
wood, “I wanted to give that little girl something for all 
her trouble. I was so surprised yesterday at all the 
things she told us that I quite forgot it; Providence has 
sent her back to us.” 
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“Mother, how I long for my cousin! How I long for 
the sweet little girl with the blue eyes; when will you 
send to fetch her ?” 

“She would not have been away from us another 
night,” said the stately lady, “if your father had been at 
home. Perhaps he will return to-night, perhaps not till 
to-morrow, we must be patient, and he will tell us how 
to proceed. False steps only make things more diffi- 
cult.” 

As the two watched poor Bertha coming up the 
hill they soon perceived that the merry child was sadly 
discomposed. The poor eyes were red and swollen, the 
hair disordered, and the whole appearance spoke of 
trouble. 

“ J will go and meet her,” said Lady Eva, and without 
waiting for her mother’s consent, off she bounded and 
intercepted her little visitor before she could reach the 
great gateway. 

Bertha dropped a curtsey, and then rushed into her 
sad tale. 

“Burnt fora witch? But I don’t understand,” said 
Lady Eva, “what can it all mean?” and taking her by 
the hand she led her to the parapet whence her mother 
was watching them. 

The Lady of Merrywood knew too well what it meant, 
and too well what the hardhearted superstitions of those 
times entailed upon the innocent. 

“ Alas! child !’ she said, ‘what can I do for you? 
The Baron is away; I know not when he will return. 
Perhaps to-night, perhaps not until to-morrow. The 
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force at my disposal is too small to fight Sir Hugh’s 
little army. Faithful David has been left with a few 
men-at-arms to take care of Lady Eva and me; but 
though I have no fear of being left alone for a while, I 
do not feel justified in sending them away during my 
lord’s absence.” 

Poor Bertha! The roses left her bright brown face, 
and fora moment she was pale as death. She clasped her 
hands as if in entreaty. 

“My child,” said the lady, “I will do all I can.” 
She motioned to Lady Eva to take Bertha away, for she 
was too tenderhearted to be able to withstand the pleading 
of those affectionate eyes. 

Lady Eva led her by the hand along the narrow path on 
the wall, and down a narrow flight of steps into the 
courtyard. She did not know what to say to comfort the 
poor maiden. A game in the garden would have been 
out of place, and she had a kind of feeling that marchpane 
and venison pasty, and sweet beer, or even home-made 
wine, and honey, so sweet to young lips, would have no 
attractions now for the sorrowing girl. 

“Oh, how I wish I could think of something !* But 
then I can’t, so it is of no use to wish.” 

Lady Eva led Bertha into the Castle Chapel. The 
sunlight fell in gorgeous colours through the narrow 
painted windows upon the tiled floor. The two girls 
knelt down together; their hearts were full. The quiet 
of the place made itself felt, and quiet was restored to 
Bertha’s heart. 

“There is some one who cares for all our troubles,” 
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said Lady Eva, ‘“‘is there not, dear Bertha? And He 
can do all we wish, and more. I have prayed so hard 
that He will bring my poor little cousin here, and I am 
sure He will. I could never be patient even for half a 
day, when I know she is with those horrid women, if it 
were not for that. A day seems a long time when we 
are wishing and hoping. You have brought me the 
happiness of knowing that I really have a right to a 
play-fellow; you have restored a niece to my dear 
mother, and yet it seems we can do nothing for you. 
It is very hard, very hard, when you are in so much 
trouble.” 

And a voice seemed to sound through the chapel in 
the ears of the little girls, “‘ Patience! patience! all will 
come right in time !” 

As they left the quiet resting place, Bertha’s eyes were 
brighter and clearer, and Lady Eva ventured to suggest 
a meal, but her visitor declined. She had no heart for 
eating and drinking. What a difference there is between 
boys and girls) Had Edmund been there his sorrow 
would not have prevented a hearty repast, and the 
venison pasty would have left few remains to tell the 
tale. 

“ Tet us go into the great hall and look at the armour, 
then,” said the young hostess. 

Bertha gazed with awe and wonder at the grand array 
of chain armour and battleaxes, halberds and spears. 

“Oh, how I wish I were a man!” she exclaimed. 

“What would you do, then?” asked Lady Eva. 

“‘T would ride first to Sir Hugh’s Castle and kill him, 
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and deliver Granny out of his toils; and I would then 
ride to Northcliff Farm and kill Dumps, and Scrumps, 
and Grumps, and get that dear little Maggie out a their 
clutches.” 

“A very exciting morning you would have !” said Lady 
Eva, laughing; ‘‘but I did not know, Bertha, that you 
were so bloodthirsty.” 

“Oh, if you were only to see my Thee!” said Bertha, 
‘“‘my dear little Thee! Alas! though, she is not my Thee 
any longer!” And the child would have wept, only the 
greater sorrow had used up all her tears. 

“Never mind, Bertha, she shall be your friend too, 
and you shall come here as much as you like, and we 
willall three.play together. How glad and how happy we 
shall be, when your Granny is safe and my cousin is here.” 

And so the two children chatted on, the Lady of 
Merrywood having most wisely left them to themselves, 
knowing that they would comfort one another much better 
than when interfered with by a grown up person. But 
Bertha longed to depart, for her heart was too heavy even 
for Lady Eva’s sweet society ; and as she left she felt 
almost guilty for accepting some cakes which the young 
hostess pressed upon her. “Poor Bertha! you will be 
so hungry before you get home!” Bertha felt as if 
she should never be hungry again. As she left the 
castle and went slowly down the winding path into the 
forest, she felt calmer, but even sadder, than before. 
She seemed to have lost everything; she had lost her 
place at Merrywood Castle, she had lost her “Thee,” 
she had lost her Granny. 
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“Only Edmund, and May, and the pigs,” she muttered 
to herself, ‘‘and then I shall have lost everything. Oh, 
I forgot,” she thought to herself, “ there is still the hermit. 
I will go and see him before I go back to Edmund, per- 
haps I may bring him a little comfort.” 

It was a long toilsome walk, but Bertha thought 
nothing of distance now; she was too sorrowful to care. 
After the anxious and troubled day she had passed, the 
approach to the hermit’s possessions looked more sweet 
and peaceful than ever; the sound of the rushing water 
was soothing and delightful, the smooth shaven grass and 
the neat garden most refreshing. The setting sun shone 
on the wooden roof of the little building, half church, 
half dwellinghouse, and the white doves cooed as if there 
were no such things in the world as pikes and battleaxes, 
war and bloodshed. The hermit was nowhere to be 
seen, but Bertha knew where to find him now. She 
approached the open door of the chapel : he was kneeling 
there, perfectly wrapt in devotion; the sunlight making 
his white hair shine like silver. The beautiful illuminated 
book was before him, but he seemed to be making no 
use of it, for his eyes were shut, though his lips were 
moving fast. Bertha would not disturb him by going in, 
so she knelt down close to the door, and said her own 
little prayer as best she could. She had to wait some 
time, but she was getting schooled to patience by de- 
grees. 

At last the hermit finished the words of his office, lin- 
gering over them as if he were loth to depart, and with a 
sigh he shut his book, clasped it and kissed it. He came 
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out of the chapel, and perceived the child kneeling at 
the door. His calm blue eyes saw in a moment that 
some trouble had brought her there, and he put his hand 
gently on the dark brown head. ‘The very touch soothed 
and comforted, and she said, 

‘QO, sir, I have come to you because we are all alone 
in the world.” 

“That is right, my child,” was the reply. “The 
Church and her ministers live for the poor and broken- 
hearted.” 

And he took her hand and led her to the rough bench 
in front of the hermitage, the place where she had first 
seen him, when she and Edmund thought he was an 
image. He bade her sit down, and tell him all; and 
there poor Bertha poured out her troubles, and there she 
wept quietly, and not without hope. 

“Did you hear where the Lord of Merrywood had 
gone with his troops >” asked the hermit, when she had 
finished. 

“‘No,—yes. I heard it, but I cannot remember the 
name. I only know it is a long way off, a very long 
way off.” 

“‘ And he may be home to-night ?” 

“He may, but they think it likely that he will not 
return till to-morrow, and to-morrow will be too late.” 

“My child, man’s extremity is Gop’s opportunity ; we 

* must never lose heart. You have done quite right so 
far. Now what is your plan for the future ?” 

“To go to Sir Hugh’s Castle ; to implore, to entreat, © 
for my Grandmother’s life; perhaps he will listen to 
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Edmund and me, at any rate he will see that somebody 
knows where she is, and we will tell him we have been 
to Merrywood, and that the Lord of Merrywood knows 
all about it.” 

‘‘ A dangerous task, my child.” 

“Yes ; but what will life be to us without our dear 
Granny ? and we are of no consequence, that is one com- 
fort ; he will not think it worth while to kill us. Indeed, 
if you think it right, I know we shall not be afraid.” 

“¢ My child,” said the hermit, ‘I will go with you.” 





CHAPTER X. 


BURNT FOR A WITCH. 


x |p Ose noon on a bright day in early autumn, an 
old man, a fine looking lad, and a young girl, were 
seen slowly ascending the hill leading to the black castle 
of wicked Sir Hugh. They were weary and slow in their 
movements, for they were not alone, and their pace was 
much hindered by the charge of a little bright girl, whose 
steps were not meant to compete with those of her older 
companions. My readers will guess that I speak of the 
hermit, Edmund, Bertha, and little May. They were on 
a sad journey, to see the death of one the children really 
loved, or to prevent it. And why was little May of the 
party? Simply because there was no one to leave her 
with. What were they to do? At one time Edmund 
and Bertha proposed covering her up by the fire in the 
cottage with a bowl of milk by her side, but wicked men 
might pass by as well as wild animals. Another project 
was to put her carefully into the hermit’s cell, or even to 
lay her down in the chapel beneath the eyes of the 
Beautiful Face, and trust to her guardian angel’s care, 
this was Bertha’s thought. But the hermit said, 
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“*No. I will not have her in my little kingdom unless 
I can watch her myself. Suppose the goat should hurt her, 
or some wild stranger come down from the far hills and 
take a fancy to her clothes? At any rate the poor child 
would be lonely and miserable, and the thought of her cry- 
ing all by herself would not be a help to us on our journey. 
No, we must take her with us, and carry her by turns.” 

“And who knows,” said Edmund, “ whether any of us 
will ever come out of the jaws of the wolf again? and if 
we are to be swept off out of the land of the living, May 
had better go too, and we can all be buried in one grave, 
or all thrown into the moat together.” 

This very lively suggestion did not raise the spirits of 
the party, and a tear twinkled in Bertha’s eyes. It was 
quickly wiped away, however, but boys are naturally fond 
of horrors, and Edmund, seeing the effect he had pro- 
duced, went on with his teasing, partly to hide his sorrow, 
partly for the fun of frightening Bertha. 

‘T saw the prison window, it has iron bars close together, 
I wonder whether there will be room for all of us. I 
thought there was a gibbet in the courtyard to hang the 
prisoners on, but I asked Black Robert, and he told me no, 
that it had been used so often it had got quite decayed, 
and fell down with a crash the night of the great storm, 
and now they use a big oak tree called the gallows tree, 
it is just outside the great gateway. It would take many 
a storm to tear that down.” 

Bertha shuddered at this nonsense. It was spoken in 
a low hurried voice, and not in the hearing of the hermit, 
for Edmund stood greatly in awe of that holy man; he 
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had a way of looking straight into the eyes of those who 
spoke to him, and so gravely and earnestly that no one 
could venture upon a joke with him, he seemed to take 
life far too seriously. At this moment he was carrying 
little May, indeed the hermit, though he had proposed 
carrying her by turns, had taken most of the labour upon 
himself as usual. He had a peculiar way of carrying her, 
seated on his shoulder with her small dark head against 
his large fair one, and the glossy black locks mingled 
with the snowy hair of the old man. 

‘“‘ Pray Heaven the boat may be on this side the moat,” 
said Edmund, “but how on earth are Bertha and May to 
climb up upon the ramparts by the rope ?” 

These words were addressed to the hermit. The old 
man smiled. 

“* Nobody but a youth like thee could ever have thought 
of such a thing.” 

“But how are we to get in? The drawbridge will 
surely be up when the hour draws nigh for such a black 
deed as this.” 

‘‘T am not so sure about that,” said the hermit. ‘In 
all the country round there is no deed so popular as 
burning a witch; get a cry of witchcraft raised, and no 
ancient dame is safe, it does not matter who may be burnt, 
popular passions are satisfied, the deed is done,” and he 
sighed heavily. 

“ But the great gates will be shut at any rate.” 

‘“We need not fear being kept out,” answered the 
hermit, “‘I have a silver key in my possession and few 
are found to resist it.” 
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Edmund did not know what the hermit meant, but he 
knew it would somehow or other be all right, so the party 
trudged on with their eyes on the standard of the black 
raven which floated ominously from the great tower. The 
hermit was right, the drawbridge was down. 

“‘ Look, there is the gallows tree!” whispered Edmund 
to his sister, as he pointed to a gnarled and rugged oak 
outside the moat, “ doesn’t it wave its arms as if it was 
saying, Dilly dilly, dilly dilly, come and be killed ?” 

Edmund was a kind-hearted lad, who would willingly 
have given his life for his sister, but he could not help 
teasing her, even at that solemn hour. Bertha shuddered 
and made no answer. ‘The hermit did not hear, or 
the remark would not have passed without a gentle 
reproof. 

Something in the look of the place seemed to distress 
May, for after the usual manner of little children, she 
began to cry at the most inconvenient time she could 
possibly have chosen. 

“Now, what ever is to be done?” said Bertha. 

“‘ Shake her,” said Edmund, “duck her in the moat, 
put a dock leaf in her mouth, do you think they will let 
in a howling child? they would stick a spear into her as 
soon as look at her.” 

“Hush, hush, leave her to me,” said the hermit, and 
taking her down from his shoulder, and pressing her 
against his breast, he began murmuring the sweet low 
chant with which he had soothed her before, “ O all ye 
works of the Lorn, bless ye the Lorp, praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever.” 
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Edmund and Bertha paused and looked at one another 
in astonishment. It was a strange song for such a place. 
The frowning castle, the gloomy moat, the gallows tree, 
and the feeling of horror as to what the future might 
bring forth, all seemed to have no terrors for the hermit. 
There he stood, singing his simple chant, as if the business 
of the whole world was to Praise the Lorp. But the sun 
was high in the heavens, and a shout was heard from 
within the castle yard. 

“‘ Make haste, oh, make haste !” cried Bertha, “ perhaps 
we shall be too late !” 

The hermit hurried on. He gave May to Edmund, 
“for,” said he, ‘“‘I may have to be busy about other 
things now.” 

Edmund did not half like having to pass the great 
gateway with a child in his arms. Awful as the moment 
was, he could not divest himself of a certain regard for 
appearances, and was not above the fear of being laughed 
at, even by the men-at-arms of wicked Sir Hugh. 

“Here, Bertha, you take her now; it looks more 
natural for a woman to be carrying a child than for a 
man.” 

Had Edmund been really a man he would not have 
felt this, but when our dignity is small it is easily hurt. 
Bertha took the child without objecting, for she was rather 
pleased at being called a woman. And so they walked 
up to the great grim gateway, Edmund and Bertha with 
beating hearts, the hermit with his usual quiet gravity. 
There were few on guard at the entrance to the castle, 
though many were hurrying to and fro. The crowd 
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gradually increased and free entrance seemed to be given 
to all comers. Our group of travellers mingled with the 
rest, and tried to pass unnoticed into the castle yard. 

““What ho!” exclaimed a voice, familiar to one of the 
party. “What ho, there! who gave you leave to enter 
here, I should like to know ?” 

“Who gave these others leave?” said the hermit, 
mildly, as he walked on, not paying the slightest attention 
to the interruption. 

“Oh, cattle that they are, who cares when ¢Aey come 
and go,” said Black Robert, barring his way through the 
arched side door with a spear suddenly across it, ‘“ but 
thou art of a different look and build. My master will 
not be best pleased at seeing thee. Men of thy sort are 
little wanted here.” 

The hermit placed something in Black Robert’s hand. 

“T thank your honour. Pass on beneath the archway : 
youll see a bonny sight in a little while. Pass on, most 
holy hermit, but be so sweetly kind as to keep out of view 
of rough Sir Hugh, and not to tell who let thee in.” 

Whilst this was going on, Edmund was careful to keep 
his face turned away from Black Robert, and for the first — 
time in his life did such a degrading thing as to hide 
behind a woman, and that woman, Bertha. However, 
Black Robert, like everybody else, was so immensely 
excited at the idea of burning a witch, the rarest sport 
which that country could produce, that he did not very 
particularly notice the anxious girl and eager boy, but 
kept tossing in his hand the silver piece he had just 
received from the hermit. 
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“These holy men always seem to have plenty of money,” 
he muttered, as the little party passed on, “upon my 
word, I would turn religious myself could I be sure of 
getting as much; when I have no strength left for fighting 
I’ll turn hermit, and see what piety will do. One may 
brew a good cup of drink in the forest sure enough, and 
have it all to oneself too, which is more than one can say 
here.” 

The four travellers were now in the outer bailey, or 
first courtyard, and what a sight they saw. A large pile 
of wood was in the middle of the court, a post of wood 
was set firmly in the ground close to it, a chain was 
wound round the post. The crowd of eager and excited 
spectators lined the sides of the quadrangle, they were 
kept at a proper distance by ropes fastened to upright 
stakes at the corners, and guarded by men with spears. 
The hermit and the children got behind the crowd at one 
of the corners. The hermit was tall and could see over 
the heads of most of those in front of him, the children 
got little glimpses of what was going on by peeping under 
other people’s arms and legs. Edmund and Bertha were 
in torture for fear May should take it into her head to be 
frightened, and to burst into a howl, but fortunately the 
child was so much amused by the sunlight playing on the 
spears and breastplates, that she forgot to make herself 
as obnoxious as usual. 

With breathless excitement everybody watched the 
second gateway, or entrance into the inner court. It 
was not at all pleasant for Edmund and Bertha to hear the 
remarks of the savage country people upon their Grand- 
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mother, and the amusement they anticipated by beholding 
her death. 

‘Savage old witch,” said one, who knew nothing at all 
about her, ‘‘I wonder where they caught her !” 

“On the outskirts of the forest somewhere,” said 
another ; ‘‘ will she die game d’ye think ?” 

“There’s no knowing, for some witches, they do say, at 
the last moment jump on their broomsticks and fly away 
in the smoke where no one on earth can follow them.” 

At last there was a movement at the inner gate, and a 
tall knight with a black beard and black armour, and a 
red scarf and a red feather, marched leisurely into the 
court, and sat down in a great chair, so placed as to 
command a full view of the stake and the faggots. He 
was surrounded by a number of rough-looking warriors, 
who did not seem to care to be very close to him, or to 
attract his attention, but rather kept at a respectful 
distance. | 

“‘ Look, there is wicked Sir Hugh,” whispered Edmund 
to Bertha. 

‘Has he no ladies with him?” asked Bertha. 

‘No, but they can see everything : look at the lattice 
just flung open above, there are some women’s heads 
pressed close together to see this dreadful sight.” 

‘¢Oh, Edmund, I wish I were a thousand miles away,” 
said Bertha, and yet a strange fascination came over her, 
the same sort of thing one has read of in a bird, when the 
eye of a serpent glares on it, or in a man, when a lion 
has him between his jaws. 

Nobody cared how long the crowd was kept waiting, 
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but nobody dared keep Sir Hugh waiting a moment, so 
directly he had taken his seat a mournful procession 
came forward. Two and two the soldiers of the castle 
marched, and in the midst of the procession guarded by 
pomp and state enough for an Empress, poor dear Granny 
was led with her hands bound tightly behind her. Her 
white hair floated in the autumn breeze, and her face was 
grey with terror as she looked round to see if there was 
any pity, any sympathy in that pitiless crowd. But no, 
every eye was stony, every heart was cold as ice. A 
tilting, a tournament, a bear-baiting, was nothing compared 
to the fun of burning a witch. The hermit and his party 
kept themselves well hidden behind the others, and poor 
Granny little thought that all she loved most dearly, had 
ventured their lives for her sake. ‘There was a rude sort 
of form in all this murderous proceeding. 

“Bring forth the culprit, and read the accusation and 
sentence,” shouted Sir Hugh. 

The trumpeters proclaimed silence and then a long 
sentence was read, by which it appeared that Sir Hugh in 
his capacity of Lord of the Manor had captured and 
imprisoned a notorious witch living on the borders of the 
forest, and that by virtue of his said office and rights, he 
had duly tried and condemned the said witch to be burnt 
alive. 

‘‘ Bind her to the stake,” shouted Sir Hugh. 

It was done, and poor Granny’s waist was encircled by 
that dreadful chain. This treatment seemed to have 
roused all the fine old Saxon spirit in the ancient dame, 
she stood upright and brave, her tall form almost grand 
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in its loneliness, and as the link of the chain chinked 
when dropped into its fastening, she looked at the faggots, 
and lifting up her voice gave utterance to a curse and not 
a blessing. And who shall blame poor Granny if her 
spirit was the spirit, not of a martyr, but of a fine old 
savage Saxon? The hermit and his young companions 
were too far off to hear the words she spoke, but they 
seemed to irritate Sir Hugh, for clapping his hand to his 
sword, he shouted in a rage, 

“Set a light to the wood, and silence the old fool for 
ever !” 

“TY did not think my Granny was so brave,” said Ed- 
mund, forgetting the peril of the moment in his delight 
at seeing her defy the fearful strength of all that wicked 
castle. 

Two soldiers advanced with flaming torches. Bertha 
put her hands over her eyes. The hermit saw that now 
_ or never was the time, and in the twinkling of an eye he 
stood between the lord of the castle and the helpless 
victim. He raised his hand and drew his tall form up 
to its height. With flashing eyes and head erect he cried, 

“Stop! stop! Sir Hugh! I stay these proceedings; I 
protest against this trial and this sentence in the name of 
Holy Church !” 

Sir Hugh glared at him wildly. 

“And how dare you come here to beard the lion in his 
den? Know you not there is a gallows tree without, and 
know you not that we claim full power and authority to 
execute justice here as Lord of the Manor of Ravenscliff?” 

““T know it,” said the hermit, “I know it all. I also 
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know that, proud knight as thou art, thou art a vassal of 
the Abbot of Clovermere, and as such, answerable to him, 
and in his name I bid thee pause, and transfer thy 
criminal to his court.” 

_ Now here was a very awful business. For the Church 
and Church courts were great and powerful things, and 
much as Sir Hugh might have wished to defy a poor 
lonely hermit, he had better think twice before defying a 
mitred Abbot. So he raised himself in his chair, and 
dashed his sword upon the ground. 

““Who let thee in?” he cried; ‘by the banner of my 
ancestors he shall swing for it. To let a preaching knave 
like this into my castle on a gala day !” 

“‘T came in with the crowd,” replied the hermit. 
‘‘They thank thee for providing them a pastime, they 
will not thank me for taking it away.” 

“No, by my troth, no,” said the furious knight, “but 
we will have another sport instead. We'll hang thee, 
hermit, on the gallows tree.” 

The hermit never moved a muscle of his face. He 
would have sung Benedicite there, with the greatest 
composure had the opportunity offered itself. Sir Hugh 
saw that he was not to be frightened, and gazed at the 
hermit, and again at the poor prisoner, who was still 
bound to the stake, with the look of a wild beast just 
robbed of its prey. It was still uncertain how matters 
might go. Sir Hugh’s eyebrows looked as if he would 
defy all the abbots, barons, and kings in the world, if only 
he could have his cruel will, and take revenge on all who 
would rob him of his sport. Those who were near him 
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watched him with breathless awe for the moment of 
decision ; most were in hopes of two victims instead of 
one ; a few, but very few I grieve to say, hoped for the 
safety of the poor old woman; when all at once a tre- 
mendous clatter was heard, a shout resounded through 
the courtyard, and lo! in one moment it was filled with 
armed men in green and white, and the standard of the 
silver swan stood out beyond the grim old walls! Edmund, 
Bertha, and May, rushed forward and threw themselves 
at the feet of their Grandmother, in an ecstasy of delight. 

Yes! they had come at last, and it was not too late. 
There was the noble Baron of Merrywood, sO tall, and 
with such broad shoulders, he seemed like one of the 
heroes of old, one of the heroes which Helen pointed out 
to Priam, when sitting on the walls of Troy, and there 
was young Lord Henry with flashing sword all longing for 
the fray, and there was faithful David, keeping close to 
his young master’s side, and there was the bright array of 
good, honest-looking men-at-arms, seated on their hand- 
some horses, such a contrast to the rough, fierce followers 
of Sir Hugh. There they all were, and Grandmother was 
saved. In one moment Sir Hugh was seized and bound. 
In one moment Granny was set free from that dreadful 
chain, and tenderly placed behind a doughty soldier on a 
quiet steed. 

“Now,” said the Baron, “I come not here to bandy 
words with a reptile like thee. I will not touch a thing 
within these walls. I will not look at thee, nor speak to 
thee. But in the presence of this laughing crowd, and 
of thy followers who hate thee too, I throw thee in the 
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deepest dungeon here, and leave thee there to struggle 
out agaia.” 

Sir Hugh gnashed his teeth with rage, but all was in 
vain. He kicked, he struggled, but no one came to his 
rescue. He was taken up by four big men in green, and 
thrown into the lowest castle dungeon, the door bolted 
and barred behind him, and there he was left to gnash 
his teeth in his misery. 

The Baron of Merrywood rode up to the hermit and 
gave him a military salute. 

‘Most reverend sir, I know not how to say how much 
I honour thee! to face this wolf in his own den, to rescue 
this aged dame! This is a deed worthy of true knight- 
errantry. Will it please you to mount my steed, and I 
will lead it home ?” 

“Thanks, noble lord,” the hermit said, ‘ my staff is all 
I need to help me through the forest, and as for honour, 
these young ones have done much more than I.” 

“ Ah!” said the Baron, smiling, “but they did it for 
their own, there is nothing like kith and kin after all.” 

The followers of Sir Hugh did not care to make any 
resistance. Indeed, it was well for themselves that they 
came to the determination to let things alone, for it 
would have been perfectly useless to have disputed any 
point with those fine living walls of white and green 
warriors, who were in such perfect discipline, and yet at 
the same time looked so ineffably good-humoured. So 
the black and red men stood staring at them in astonish- 
ment, and thought they would console themselves with a 
good drink by-and-by, when they were all gone. 
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‘Tis a pity, father, we cannot have a good fight,” said 
Lord Henry, “methinks the victory was a little too easy 
to be pleasant.” 

“Bah !” said the Baron, “such villain’s blood would 
have turned our good swords all rusty.” 

Lord Henry saw Edmund’s laughing brown face turned 
gratefully towards him, and riding up to him, 

“My honest lad, thou seest well I have not forgotten 
the cave in the forest, the eagle’s eyrie, the toad’s hole: 
have I repaid thee to thy heart’s delight? It was a sharp 
gallop to get here in time.” 

The two lads pressed each other’s hands, for Edmund’s 
joy was much too deep for words. 





CHAPTER XI. 


HIDDEN TREASURE. 


“© T) ERTHA,” said Granny in a faint voice, “ come here. 
I shall not be long with you, and I have something 
to tell you and Edmund before I go.” 

Poor Granny was back in her little cottage once more, 
but the fatigue and ill-usage had been too much for her, and 
she lay like a wounded warrior, apparently dying by inches. 
The long ride with the rough troops, the lonely night in 
the castle dungeon, the excitement’and horror of the sen- 
tence of death, so nearly carried into effect, had shattered 
her strong constitution and broken the powers of nature, 
but the mind was still vigorous and conscious, the heart 
brave and loving as ever, the manners still rough and un- 
tractable. ‘‘ Bertha,” she said, somewhat louder, “ave 
you listening ? can’t you hear ?” 

Poor Bertha had been trying to choke down her sobs 
before she answered, but she went to the pallet whereon 
her Granny lay and asked whether she should summon 
Edmund from his labours with the cattle. 

“Yes, child, and make haste; for I feel I have not 
long to live.” 
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‘OQ, Granny, never mind Edmund, let me go and fetch 
the hermit,” for Bertha had a strong feeling that with all 
her respect for her Grandmother, that ancient lady was 
scarcely in a fit frame of mind for death. 

‘Plague take the child,” said Granny, ‘‘ what should I 
want the hermit for ?” 

‘“ He would show you the Beautiful Face, perhaps, and 
explain to you all about it.” 

“Beautiful Face? Beautiful rubbish! Give me a 
draught of cold water, and now go and fetch Edmund, 
and let me say what I have to say quickly.” 

Bertha went, and her heart sank within her, for she had 
tried to intimate in the mildest possible language that 
some little preparation for the great change was needed, 
but in her heart she was aware that a great deal more was 
wanted than she had ventured to allude to. When she 
had gone, little May took up the stick belonging to her 
Granny, and planted herself by her side. 

“‘What do you do that for?” said the old woman ina 
deep thick voice, as if it were a great effort to speak. 

“Me keep wicked mens off, and me keep nasty wolves 
off,” said May brandishing the stick, “and me take care 
of poor sick Granny when Bertha away.” ; 

Granny smiled, there zwas a little spark of love in the 
cottage after all, Bertha and Edmund soon returned. 

‘“‘ Now, Edmund,” said Granny, “take your spade and 
go to the further corner of the garden, the right hand 
corner near the old apple tree, and dig about three feet 
down, and bring me what you find. Bertha, you go with 
him, and come back to me when you have found it.” 
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The children went out into the garden, and wondering 
what ‘it’ could possibly be, began to dig with great 
delight. 

“Oh, what can z¢ be?” said Bertha, ‘perhaps another 
silver buckle,” for her poor little heart sighed often for 
her lost treasure. 

“ Buckle,” said Edmund with the greatest contenjpt, 
“‘what should she bury a buckle for? now, if it were a 
sword or a dagger !” 

“And what should she bury a sword or a dagger for? 
Indeed, Edmund, I think you are very silly.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it is a dead body,” remarked Edmund, “ only 
dead bodies are buried in general. I say, suppose the 
apple tree should have been Granny’s gallows tree, and 
she hanged some one there a long time ago, and now she’s 
sorry for it and wants to tell ?” . 

“Then suppose we don’t dig any more,” said Bertha, 
with a face of horror, “but I’m sure Granny never could 
have done anything half so cruel.” 

«Suppose the spade should come upon some bones !” 
continued Edmund. 

“Oh dear! oh dear! I’m getting frightened,” said 
Bertha, “do you think we’d better give it up ?” 

“Vou ll get your head cracked if you do,” said her 
brother, and he continued digging. Presently the spade 
struck upon something like pottery, and there, deep buried 
in its little grave stood a small red jar with a cover care- 
fully tied down. 

“Oh dear, I thought after all it would turn out to be 
a skull,” said Bertha. 
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“‘ This zs a curiosity.” 

“‘What’s inside it, I wonder, honey ?” 

“'Toad’s flesh perhaps, preserved for making charms.” 

‘‘ Let’s open it and see,” said Bertha. 

“We were told to bring it,” said Edmund, gruffly, “we 
weren’t told to open it.” 

“Well, perhaps it’s wise not, something might jump out. 
You shall carry it, Edmund, and I will take the spade,” 
and so saying, Edmund carried the jar carefully to his 
Grandmother, whilst Bertha went forward to announce 
the success of their enterprise. 

“Oh, Grandmother, we’ve found a jar.” 

“‘T suppose you have, since I told you where to look 
for it. Bring it here, open it, Edmund.” Edmund 
opened it, and something bright and yellow glistened as he 
did so. ‘‘ Now turn it out gently on the floor.” The boy 
did as he was told, and out of it came a stream not of 
golden honey, nor of magic ointment, but of bright golden 
pieces of money. ‘‘Now Bertha, count those pieces,” 
said their Grandmother. Bertha counted one, two, three, 
four, she thought she must come to the end soon, but no, 
she counted on and on, and counted up to fifty. 

“This is all yours and Edmund’s,” said the Grand- 
mother. The children could hardly believe their eyes. 
They stared and stared. 

“¢ All this money ours, Granny P” 

“Yes, yours and May’s. You must divide it into three 
parts. Now you know why I have had to toil so hard, 
and to live so hard; why I have been so strict and hard 
myself, why you have never had any pleasure ; it was all 
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to prevent you three from starving when I am dust and 
ashes. I have thought of little else, it has been my care 
by day and my dream by night, what was to become of 
you when I am dead, and here are the little savings I 
have struggled for. Oh, Edmund, Bertha, when I am 
laid in the grave, think sometimes of the poor old Grand- 
mother left all alone to toil for you, and remember though 
she gave you many a hard word and many a blow, her 
life was spent for you, and all her strength was yours !” 
and Granny sank back upon her bed, exhausted. Ed- 
mund and Bertha looked at one another in astonishment. 
“Ves,” she continued, ‘‘ my life was given for you. The 
very day that I was seized, I fulfilled my wish of putting 
_ by this treasure, and luckily for you I did not delay one 
hour. I knew Sir Hugh and his wicked men would think 
nothing of robbing a poor old woman’s cottage, and so 
that very day I buried my savings in the garden. No 
sooner had I returned to the cottage, than a number of 
his soldiers rushed upon me and shouted that they knew 
I had money, and if I would give it them they would do 
me no harm, but if not I should be carried off and burnt 
for a witch. Now I suppose they must have heard of my 
selling cattle at the fair, and thought they would make 
something out of me. I told them to search the house 
if they liked, for no money would they get from me. 
They said, if I had none in the house I knew where it 
was, and I should give it up or be tortured. But how 
could I give up the orphans’ money I had toiled so dearly 
for ? I could not, so when they had done all the mischief 
they could to the house, they tossed me on the back of 
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one of their nasty black snorting horses—I expected 
every minute to see fire coming out of the beasts’ nostrils, 
and galloped off at a breakneck pace. But I knew the 
orphans’ money was safe, only I knew not how to tell 
them so,” 

“Oh, Granny ! what zwow/d have been the good of your 
being burnt, and nobody knowing where your treasure 
was P” 

“T trusted that something would happen before I 
died ; at any rate I wasn’t going to let ¢Aem have it, the 
rascals !” 

“And do tell us, Granny, how you felt that dreadful 
night when you were left all alone in the dungeon ?” 

“T felt as if I would have given worlds for a word with 
you or Edmund, if I could only have told you about the 
treasure.” 

“Then you did not feel afraid to die?” 

“T did at first, for that dungeon is an awful place: but 
as I was lying there on a heap of straw, with nothing near 
me but a small brown loaf and a jar of water, I fancied 
I saw something I had never seen before.” 

“Oh, Granny dear, what was it ?” 

“Tt was the Face of a Man, very sweet, and calm, and 
sad. The most wonderful Face I ever saw; he had such 
deep grave eyes, and looked so full of comfort, I could 
not be afraid after that.” 

“Oh, Granny dear! what was the colour of his hair ?” 

*T do not know, I think light brown, but I thought of 
nothing but his smile, and the dungeon did not seem 
dark then.” 
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Poor Granny ! she did not knowit ; but she had offered 
her life for her children, and so she had gained the power 
of seeing that Beautiful Face of Him Who gave up His 
life for the sheep, and is so near each one of us, only few 
of us have time to look at it, and many of us cannot 
see it. Edmund and Bertha looked at each other in 
astonishment. . 

‘She has seen our Beautiful Face. Oh, Granny! we 
were praying for you then.” 

But Granny was not going to be soft and sentimental 
at her time of life, and so she continued : “‘ Go now, and 
bury the jar where it was before. You will know where 
to find it, and when J am dead you can dig it up again 
and take it to your friend, the hermit, and ask him what 
you had better do with it. Now, no crying; we must all 
part some time or other, and what can’t be mended must 
be put up with.” 

Edmund and Bertha left the cottage, but not with dry 
eyes. As they took the spade and began slowly to cover 
up the jar of coins so carefully saved, and so bravely 
concealed, they could think of nothing but their Grand- 
mother’s self-sacrifice. 

“Oh, Edmund!” 

“Oh, Bertha !” 

“To think of Granny turning out lke this; how little 
we knew how much she cared for us! I wish Id never 
told tales about her! I wish I’d never let Lady Eva 
know how many beatings we got! I wish I had never 
grumbled to the hermit! She never grumbled to any- 
body about ws / and now she’s going to leave us! Boohoo, 
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boohoo—o—o—o !” and both the children burst into 
tears. 

“ Let’s go to the hermit and get him to make her well,” 
suggested Edmund. 

‘We will,” said Bertha, “‘and Iam sure he can. He 
can do everything ; but as for our grumbling, I’m not sure, 
Edmund, whether I wouldn’t rather have had fifty kisses 
than fifty gold pieces, and I’m sure Granny never gave 
me five.” 

“What nonsense,” remarked her brother ; ‘fifty kisses 
wouldn’t pay for anything.” 

But Bertha knew that there was something she yearned 
for beyond gold pieces or anything earthly, and she could 
not help saying, “I wonder how poor Maggie is, and 
whether she will ever get into Merrywood Castle. Oh, 
Edmund! Edmund! how I long for my Thee!” The 
little garden gate slammed at this moment, the children 
looked up, and the hermit stood before the door of the 
cottage. The children were very much surprised, for few 
visitors ventured near their Grandmother’s abode, but 
they looked up in great glee and said, ‘‘ Are you come, 
sir, to make Grandmother well ?” 

“My child,” the hermit gently answered, “only one 
can do that, the Great Physician.” 

“Then, sir, please send him here at once,” said Bertha, 
“and tell him we can afford now to pay him handsomely,” 
and she drew herself up with a proud consciousness of 
being third part possessor of a jar of gold coins. 

“Yes, sir,” said Edmund, “we would willingly give 
half, or even the whole of our jar of gold coins to any- 
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body who would make our Grandmother well again. 
Please send him here at once.” 

“Dear children, the Great Physician is the same as the 
Good Shepherd IJ told you about in my rough little home 
yonder ; but as for payment, He wants nothing but loving 
hearts.” 

“Oh, very well, that’s very good of Him, but if, He 
wanted more we have plenty of gold pieces in the jar 
under the apple tree. Granny saved them all for us, and 
she says we may do what we like with them.” 

‘Dear children,” said the hermit, “you will not keep 
them long if you prattle about them to others as much as 
you have to me. The reason of hiding a jar of gold 
under an apple tree is generally because you wish to keep 
its existence a secret, but if you are going to talk about it 
like this, you may just as well put it on the shelf close to the 
door, or tie it to the gate post. But now goin and tell your 
Grandmother that I have come to inquire after her; she 
will not object to see one of her companions in danger,” 
and he followed the children close, entered the cottage and 
sat down by Granny, who was now breathing heavily and 
uneasily. She opened her eyes and gave him her hand, 
when he asked her how she felt after their rough adventure. 

“It was good of yousto come,” she said, “I ought to 
have thanked you before we parted, but I could not, my 
thoughts were all on the children.” 

‘‘No wonder,” said the hermit, “and ¢heir thoughts 
were all on you, I know.” 

“Not much of that,” said Granny, with an uneasy 
smile, “‘ love goes down, it never goes up, you can’t expect 
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a stream to flow backwards, nor a child to love a parent 
as a parent loves a child.” 

“ Right, right,” said the hermit, “‘in the main, and yet 
there have been instances of splendid self-sacrifice on the 
part of children.” 

“‘ Don’t believe it,” said Granny, “‘I never knew an in- 
stance of it. Nothing but toil and trouble with them, toil 
and trouble, no thanks, no love, no—” 

“Listen,” said the hermit, “listen whilst I tell you 
about two children, a boy and a girl who both refused 
splendid positions for the sake of an old Grandmother 
whom nobody could induce them to leave.” 

“‘T should like to hear that,” said Granny, “not that I 
shall believe a word of it, but ’twill make a pretty story, 
no doubt.” 

And the hermit began. He told her all about Bertha’s 
meeting with Lady Eva, and the offer which had twice 
been made her, and he told her about Edmund and Lord 
Henry, and of the strong effort with which both Bertha and 
Edmund had conquered themselves for the sake of their 
Granny. He told her of the self-sacrifice which Bertha 
had made concerning poor little Maggie, and the agony 
of mind the child had suffered when she found it was 
right to give up all hopes of living in Merrywood Castle. 
He told her too, how they had decided that they would 
never tell their Granny the sacrifices they had made for 
her sake. ‘‘ But there is no reason why I should not 
tell,” said the hermit, “I never promised I would not, 
and the time is come for you to know what warm hearts 
burn in your young grandchildren.” 
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Granny looked up with great surprise. 

*“ Andisit evenso?” shesaid. ‘‘Good hermit, I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart; you have made me 
feel as if it were worth while to get well; as if I had some- 
thing more to live for than merely to fulfil a promise made 
to my own dear daughter. I thought there was no way 
to get at those hearts, they seemed as hard as stone, 
and Bertha and Edmund both behaved like utter little 
savages.” 

“And whose fault was that ?” asked the hermit, gravely. 
“Can the flowers blossom without light? can the fish 
swim without water? and can a child live without love ?” 

“They had plenty of it, had they but known it.” 

“Ah !” said the hermit, “that is just the thing. How 
were they to guess it ?” 
Granny was not angry, but let the hermit sit there and 
show her all her faults so kindly, and so lovingly, she 
could not take offence. He was one of those men who 
can tell others what they are thinking of, and draw out 
confidences by imparting them. Long, long they talked 
together, far into the gray twilight, and strange to say, 
instead of getting worse, Granny got better. Her bruises 
were still very sore, and the stiffness of her wounds was 
great, but the distress of mind was gone, and bodily pain 
is much easier to bear than pain of heart. The hard 
stony distress of mind was gone, it is true, but in its stead 
came the sweet distress of penitence. The hermit never 
probed a wound without showing a remedy, and before 
the penitence could border on despair, he had given her 
a glimpse of the sweet calm Face looking down upon re- — 
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pentant sinners, so ready to pardon, and so full of love. 
They did not part without a prayer, and before the hermit 
left, Granny had learnt more about prayer than she had 
ever known before. 

“You willcome again?” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps the dark 
hour will return when you are gone.” 

“Never again,” he said, “the dark hour has passed 
away for ever. Be not afraid. When the soul has once 
found its rest, the very knowledge of where that rest lies 
brings peace to the heart, it is like a green field by a river, 
we may not always be walking in it, but we always know 
where to find it, and itis always there. Farewell to-night, 
I will come again very soon.” 

The hermit took his staff and left the cottage, but 
stopped at the gate and turned to take a last look. 
“Peace be within this house now and evermore,” said he, 
‘“‘ Peace has found its way in at last ;” and he left, mur- 
muring, “The green pastures, the still waters; JEsus 
CuRIST the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

“ Bertha and Edmund, come here,” said Granny, “I 
want you.” ‘The tone was very different to that in which 
she had called them a short time before. 

“How Grandmother’s voice is changed!” said Ed- 
mund. 

“‘T hope she is not worse,” said Bertha, ‘let us go to 
her at once.” : 

“Children !” said Granny, ‘‘ my own dear children, the 
blessed gift left to me by my own dear daughter, I have 
heard of all your goodness. The hermit has told me, 
Bertha, of Lady Eva’s offer and how you refused it in 
R 
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order to stay and be a help and comfort to your old 
Grandmother; he has told me too, Edmund, of your 
generous self-devotion and of your longing to enter Lord 
Henry’s service, and how nobly you resisted it because 
you knew that your quick eye and strong arm would be 
so missed by me; and now I thank you both, and bless 
you both with all the heartiest blessings I can give.” ' 

The children looked at each other with astonishment. 

‘“‘Oh, this is far better than the fifty pieces of gold !” 
cried Bertha, hugging her Grandmother with wild delight. 

“Ves,” said Edmund, “there’s nothing like kith and 
kin after all! And now, who’s to get supper ?” 





CHAPTER XII. 


GREAT FUN, 


yx FINE bright morning, the sun streaming through 

the forest and over the blue hills in the distance, 
a bright fresh autumn morning, making one feel that the 
mere pleasure of being alive is something to be thankful 
for. There was an immense bustle outside and inside 
the old cottage on the edge of the common, for a great 
event was to take place. Horses were champing their 
bits and pawing the ground outside the little garden ; 
men in green and white were walking up and down with 
their spears resting lazily on their shoulders. They were 
waiting for—whom do you think? Granny, and Bertha, 
and May, and Edmund, who were all to go over and 
spend a day at Merrywood Castle, and be entertained 
and thanked and praised by the Lord and Lady of 
Merrywood. The hermit, too, was to go with them, 
and the inmates of the cottage were to call for him on 
their way. Before Granny had well recovered from her 
illness, the Lord of Merrywood had sent a messenger to 
say that he and his lady expected all four to pay them a 
visit. Granny had returned her humble duty, and as 
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soon as she was able to walk so far she would have the 
great honour of coming to pay her respects to my lord 
and my lady, and would bring with her either Edmund 
or Bertha, leaving the other one to take care of little 
May, as the journey was somewhat too long a one for 
her. But this was not at all what the kind people at 
Merrywood intended; no, they sent back word that 
everybody was to come, the whole four, and they were 
to come with great honour too; not to think of walking, 
but horses would be sent, and an escort of armed men, 
and a soft pillion for Granny, and everything to make 
the journey easy and comfortable. What could be the 
reason of so much kindness ? 

‘My dear, I have never done anything for them,” 
said Granny ; “now Edmund did hide Lord Henry, but 
that is nothing. I wonder why they are so very good 
to us?” 

Bertha thought she knew, though she said nothing; 
but she heaved a little sigh, and went dreamily about 
her work. 

The eventful morning soon came, and the cavalcade 
wound up the hill to the lonely cottage. How little 
did Edmund and Bertha think, when they first saw that 
brilliant procession down by the rushing stream in the 
forest, that in so short a time they themselves would be 
prominent figures in it! The men-at-arms were headed 
by faithful David, whose broad face looked more good- 
humoured than ever, and whose white beard gave a most 
respectable and venerable air to the assemblage. He 
was greatly amused at the business with which he was 
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intrusted. After him came another soldier on a grey 
horse of short and thick appearance, very strong and 
gentle in its pace, and behind the rider was a soft pillion, 
with silk and velvet, and everything most gorgeous. 

“This is my lady’s own horse and own pillion,” said 
David. ‘When your Grandmother is ready, perhaps 
she will be pleased to mount.” 

Another man-at-arms led a large brown charger, splen- 
didly caparisoned. 

“This is the Barons” wn war-horse, ” said David, “he 
has sent it for the holy man ‘who lives in the forest all 
alone. We will ride down that way when all our friends 
are ready.” 

But the wonders of that morning weré not yet over: 
two beautiful white ponies were» next led before the 
astonished children’s eyes. 

David turned to Bertha, “ Lady Eva, zy young lady, 
said, she thought you would enjoy the journey more if 
mounted on her own dear little steed, so here it is, just 
as she mounts it herself.” 

Bertha clapped her hands for joy. To ride that white 
pony was the very summit of earthly happiness. 

“And you, Master Edmund, are to mount Lord 
Henry’s steed ; here, I will lengthen the stirrup leathers 
a little, for I see you are somewhat taller than my young 
lord, though he is somewhat older.” 

Edmund was charmed, and sprang upon the beautiful 
little animal’s back without waiting for the operation 
David had proposed. 

And how was May to go? 
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“Here, up in front of me,” said Edmund, “ or you, 
Bertha, can take her in your lap.” 

“Not at all,” said David, “here, Roger, bring the 
little pony this way.” 

A page came forward with the tiniest little creature 
you ever saw; a wee black pony with beautiful rose- 
coloured housings and silver bells on its head waich 
jingled merrily. 

“This is the pony Lady Eva used to ride when she 
was the size of May,” said David, “‘and she thought it 
would be much more amusing for your little sister to have 
a steed all to herself than to ride in front of somebody 
else.” 

Peals of laughter greeted the appearance of the wee 
pony. It was about the size of one of Granny’s pigs. 
Bertha and Edmund had never seen anything in the way 
of a horse half so small. They thought the two white 
ponies were the smallest things they had ever seen. 

“ But how are we to keep May on? She is sure to 
tumble off.” 

“Oh never mind, we will hold her on, one of us on 
each side. Here, Roger, you take the pony’s bridle, and 
you, William, hold May on to her saddle until she gets a 
little more confidence.” 

“¢ May will begin to roar,” said Edmund. 

But he was mistaken. ‘The child was so amused with 
the rose-coloured housings, and so pleased with the 
sound of the pretty bells, that she forgot to be frightened, 
but clung on with both hands crying, “ Me so glad wolf 
didn’t eat Danny !” 
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And as for Granny herself a sort of grim joy took pos- 
session of her, as she sat like a queen on the silk-covered 
pillion, not for herself, but for her children, for they had 
gained their powerful friends by their own good deeds, 
and not by luck or caprice. Bertha would have been 
truly happy, but for one thought which would keep dart- 
ing into her mind. 

“What a pity it is we have not some best dresses !” 

If Bertha had only known how well she looked in her 


rough country frock, with her bright cheeks red as roses, _ 


and her black hair curling over her shoulders! But it is 
well that she did not, or she might have been conceited. 

“Oh dear! if I only had my leather belt and silver 
buckle, if I only had the one treasure my mother left me 
how glad I should be! but I must not think anything 
more about it! It has saved poor Maggie a beating, 
that is one comfort, and it is well worth a sacrifice to be 
of use to my Thee.—Oh dear, I forgot !—She cannot be 
my Thee any longer !” 

Down the hill and into the forest rode the happy pro- 
cession, and the men-at-arms looked as if they really were 
enjoying themselves, instead of grumbling at being 
turned out to take care of one old woman and three chil- 
dren. At last they were all ready, and the gallant pro- 
cession wound its way into the forest towards the home 
of the kind old hermit. The party would not have been 
complete without him, for what had he not done for 
them all ? 


‘‘ A pleasant morning for a ride,” said the old man, as | , 
faithful David drew near with the big brown war-horse, 
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“and yet I am sorry to leave my quiet shelter even for 
such a happy errand.” 

“Tis easy to see,” said the old warrior, “that you, 
reverend sir, are not for the first time mounting a war- 
steed.” 

. “Look,” said Edmund to his sister, ‘‘I declare the 
dear old man looks quite at home on that big war-hcrse : 
who’d have thought it of an old hermit who only digs in 
a garden and says his prayers ?” 

Indeed the hermit looked a grand figure on Paladin, 
the charger, and seemed to suit him admirably. His tall 
and massive form was well fitted to the gallant steed, and 
his composed and quiet manner made him look like one 
of the grand old statues of old. | 

“Hush !” said Bertha, who was riding close to her 
brother, “he will hear you. He is not like an old man, 
and he does not seem the least afraid.” 

“ Afraid! I should think not. You may depend upon 
it he has led many a charge in the battlefield ; the very 
look of him shows it. I say, Bertha, suppose he has done 
something desperately wicked in his youth, and lives 
alone in the forest ever afterwards to make up for it ?” 

“ Oh, Edmund! I will never suppose anything of the 
sort. You may be very sure the hermit never did any- 
thing wicked in his life. Does he look like it ?” 

The hermit at that moment turned his peculiarly 
sweet blue eyes upon Edmund. The boy felt quite 
ashamed of his suggestion, and rode along in silence for 
some little time. The whole party were very happy. 
Even Granny seemed to enjoy her unwonted seat, and 
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wonderful to relate, thanks to the kind and constant care 
of the escort, nobody tumbled off. They came to the 
same rushing stream which Bertha had crossed when 
alone, but they did not go across the little bridge with 
the hand-rail. They went further on and came to a 
ford through which they all splashed, much to the chil- 
dren’s delight. The water was not up to the horses’ 
knees, so there was no difficulty, and no danger, but just 
enough adventure to make the children laugh. Then 
they proceeded up the hill by a rough, but somewhat 
broader road than that which poor Bertha had ascended 
in her trouble, and how pleased they were to see the 
beautiful bright castle, and the standard of the Silver 
Swan floating away on the highest tower! And when 
they got to the castle entrance, the great gates were 
thrown open, and the trumpeters blew their trumpets, 
and a grand array of men in green and white were all 
mustered bravely in the outer court, and there in front 
of them all was the tall Baron of Merrywood, in his green 
velvet tunic and golden belt, and close to him the Lady 
of Merrywood looking so sweet and so kind, and near 
her again was Lady Eva, her face all flushed with life 
and joy, and Lord Henry behind her, his eyes dancing 
with delight, and the gentlemen waved their caps 
and plumes, and the ladies bowed, and all cried, 
“Welcome to Merrywood! welcome to Merrywood | 
Castle !” Pe 
But another surprise was in store for them. A slight 
figure with long fair hair stole shyly from behind the 
Lady of Merrywood, and rushed into Bertha’s arms. 
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“Oh, dear Bertha ! dear Bertha! are you not glad to 
see your Thee !” 

It was Maggie, dear Maggie, no longer the starved and 
neglected little drudge of Northcliff Farm, but the petted 
and honoured niece of the Lord and Lady of Merrywood. 
How pretty she looked dressed just like Lady Eva, in soft 
light blue camlet, trimmed with white ermine, and such 
a lovely glow on her cheeks, like the inside of a shell ; 
but the poor little hands were still hard with past toil, 
and the look of premature age had not yet worn off. 
Bertha was obliged to go behind the rest of the party 
with Maggie in order to hear all about it. 

“‘How did you get here, my darling Maggie? do tell 
me.” 

“Ves, dear Bertha; but first of all let me give you 
this. I have saved it for you, and watched over it so 
carefully, because I knew how much you valued it.” 

It was Bertha’s leather belt and silver buckle. The 
child gave a little cry of delight as her long-lost treasure 
was restored to her. No one knew, she never knew 
herself, how much she valued it, until it was restored to 
her. But soon one of her puzzles came into her mind. 

“But, Maggie, if I have it back again, I have not 
sacrificed it for you, and I meant to sacrifice it for you, 
and yet I have got it back again, how is this ?” 

“Never mind ; you did sacrifice it for me, and you 
have been without it—dear me, let me see—how many 
days? I can’t count, but a great many I know; but you 
must not call me Maggie any more, please, you must call 
me Agnes, that is my real name, and my uncle and aunt 
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were so pleased to have me back again, that directly they 
heard how kind you and your Grandmother had been to 
me that dreadful night when I was out on the common, 
they said I must see my friends again, and that they 
should be brought here with great honour, and made 
much of, and received with trumpets and drums, like 
kings and queens.” 

To think of that little tap at the door that windy night 
bringing them all such a pleasant reception ! 

“‘ And what has become of your cousins, dear Maggie? 
I mean Lady Agnes ?” 

“They are not my cousins, and I am so glad, for there 
is nothing like kith and kin, you know. They were 
wicked old women who took advantage of my poor 
mamma’s state of health when she was wandering about, 
not believing that her husband was dead, and they stole 
her away when she was dying, and they stole her things, 
and they stole me—and this happened a long time ago— 
and then they moved to Northcliff Farm, and they used 
to steal other people’s things.” 

“And where are they now ?” 

“Tn prison. But I must tell you the rest of the story. 
As soon as my uncle and his men-at-arms had rescued your 
Granny, and taken you all safe home, they rode off to 
Northcliff Farm. -I was up in the granary, and I saw 
them through a hole in the wall coming up the hill, and 
wasn’t I glad when they rode right up to the farm and 
battered at the door! I suppose they asked for me, 
but I don’t quite know, for there was an awful scrim- 
mage, and a loud shouting, and in a few minutes I saw 
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some flames burst out, and dense smoke made a dark- 
ness over the buildings. The old women had set fire to 
the farm to conceal the evidence of their evil deeds. I 
ran down the steps from the granary, for I knew where 
your belt was, and I was determined to save it at the 
risk of my life, so I darted into the kitchen by a little side 
door which was furthest away from the burning, and 
found it in a hole in the wall close to the oven. How 
glad I was to be sure! but just then some one seized 
me by the scruff of the neck, and shouted out in a cheery 
voice, ‘ Here’s the mouse we’ve been looking for come 
out of its hole;’ and in a moment I was on the back 
of dear sweet quiet Paladin, and in front of my kind, 
great, strong uncle, who galloped off with me as quickly 
as possible, leaving faithful David and some of the other 
men to bind the old tyrants, and take them to prison at 
Chalkover. But they had to do it very quickly, for the 
flames were spreading fast, and when you next go round 
to look at Northcliff Farm, Bertha, you will find nothing 
but a heap of black ruins. But I’ve got your belt, Bertha, 
and I am so glad ! 

The bugle sounded to summon them all to dinner in 
the castle hall. They were all to dine together ; that is 
to say, in the same room, for according to the simple 
fashion of those old days people did not have three or 
four dinners going on at several times of the day in 
different parts of their houses. No, they made one affair 
of it, and got it all over at once. There was a high 
table on a raised place called the dais, and here the lords 
and the ladies and their guests sat, and a long table ran 
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down from this one the whole length of the room, and 
at this long table sat the servants and all the retainers. 
A large silver salt-cellar stood where the two tables joined, 
and marked the division of the company. Now, of 
course, Granny, and Bertha, and Edmund, and May, 
ought to have sat below the salt-cellar at the long table 
with the servants, and they were going modestly to take 
their places with faithful David and the others, leaving 
the hermit to go round with the gentlefolks to the small 
door with the red curtain across it which led to the high 
table, but they were called by the steward and bidden to 
join the party of the lord of the castle. ‘ My lady says 
you gave your best to Lady Agnes when she knocked at 
your door, and you are now to have the best place she 
can give you;” and to their astonishment and delight 
Granny was placed at the Baron’s right hand, and Bertha 
was seated between Lady Eva and Lord Henry, whilst 
Edmund was honoured by the care and attention of the 
sweet-looking Agnes, who filled her proper place with 
gentle dignity ; and little May was waited upon by the old 
nurse of the family, who succeeded in repressing the least 
tendency to roar. The hermit looked grand and stately 
by the side of the Lady of Merrywood; it was easy to 
see that he had not only led a charge on a war-horse, 
but had presided at many a banquet in days gone by; 
for he was quite as much at home at the high table in 
the castle hall as on the brown charger, or in his own 
little garden at home. What a merry dinner they had, 
and how everybody ate and drank, and talked and 
laughed! And the most wonderful part of all was that 
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none of the retainers were jealous or angry at Granny, 
and Bertha, and Edmund, and May, being at the high 
table, when their proper place was at the long low one. 
They often wondered at many things done by the lord 
and the lady, but they knew there were good reasons for 
them, and they had the greatest possible trust in their 
justice and kindness. 

And after dinner, the Baron of Merrywood took a 
large silver loving-cup in his hands and drank the health 
of all his guests, and it was passed round, and they 
all drank his good health, and that of the Lady of Merry- 
wood, and Lady Eva, and Lady Agnes, and Lord Henry, 
And after that was done, and the hermit had said grace, 
for the old chaplain was dead, and the new one not ap- 
pointed, there was a cry raised of ‘‘a hall! a hall!” and 
in a trice the boards and the tressels were carried off, and 
a clear hall made, and the dogs pushed on one side, and 
the harper was called, and he struck up a merry tune, and 
they all had the merriest dance they ever had in their 
lives! Of course the hermit did not dance, but he sat 
and looked on, and everybody was very careful not to 
brush past him too roughly, and knock him over. Every- 
body was full of fun and good humour; but there was no 
poor fool to bait, and nobody found any pleasure in other 
people’s miseries. 

When the dance was over, and in those days a good 
dance was considered a very fine aid to digestion, and 
by no means wrong, quite the contrary, the Baron and 
the Lady of Merrywood took their guests all over the 
castle. They showed them the chapel with its beautiful 
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painted glass, and the inner court with the fountain play- 
ing, and the stables where the great war-horses and the 
little ponies were kept, and the small terraced garden shut 
in by the battlements, where Bertha had sat with Lady Eva, 
and all the beautiful things they had. And Edmund and 
Bertha were immensely astonished at, and delighted with 
everything, and very much pleased that their grand friends 
had so many beautiful things, and still more delighted 
that they were so kind about showing them, but they 
made up their minds they would rather not have them 
themselves, because it would be such a trouble to take 
care of them. And Granny walked about with a quiet 
dignity, as if she had been used to it all her life, and she 
said very little, because she did not know what to say, 
and she was not one of those silly people who think they 
must talk just for talking’s sake. 

‘Now, most reverend hermit,” said the lady of the 
castle, ‘‘I have a great favour to ask of you ; it is that you 
will accept the office of chaplain here ; we should like no 
one else so well, and we feel that we should be most 
happy under your kind care and instruction.” 

The hermit shook his head. 

“Lady, your offer is most tempting, but I have lived 
so long alone in the forest, I want so little and I have my 
‘own simple duties there; I fear, indeed I know that I 
should not be right in leaving the place where I have 
been taught so much by a voice which is easily heard in 
the woods and the fields, but requires much listening for 
in great castles and ladies’ bowers. No, dear lady, there 
are many who could fill this office well, but when the 
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poor old hermit is gone, the poor shepherds and the 
young children will look fora friend in vain where he 
dwelt.” 

“But perhaps another hermit will come, who will do 
all you have done,” said the lady, persuasively. 

“This might well be the case were I taken away, but 
if I left of my own accord I could hardly dare to hope it.” 

The Lady of Merrywood saw that it was of no use to 
press the point, so like a wise woman she left it for some 
future time. She then turned to Granny, and said, 

“The Baron and I have been thinking over plans for 
your grandchildren’s good. We have decided with your 
leave to take Edmund into our service as page, and to 
train Bertha under Lady Eva’s waiting-maid, and for 
you yourself the cottage on the slope of the hill near the 
bridge is vacant, and you and May can have it if you like.” 

Granny looked very grave, and said: “TI will not stand 
any more in the way of my children’s advancement, they 
shall decide.” But tears stood in her old eyes, for she 
thought how the children would decide, and that the old 
home would soon be broken up. ‘‘Come here, Edmund, 
and Bertha, you have heard what the lady said. What 
shall it be? how will you decide ?” 

Quick as thought Edmund answered, ‘‘ Granny, dear 
Granny, we will never leave you.” 

And then Bertha clasping her hand cried, “ Granny, 
dear Granny, we will stay with you for ever.” 

“And May? little May? she has not decided.” 

“Me stay with Danny,” shouted May, “ me not leave 
Danny alone with oolf.” 
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“But should you not be glad to get one at least 
off your hands?” said the lady. ‘Suppose we were 
to take May and provide for her? she would be one 
trouble the less !” 

“Oh no,” they all exclaimed, “we could not part with 
May. She is the amusement, the plaything, the joy, and 
the blessing of us all.” 

They all laughed, and the Baron laughed, and the 
hermit laughed, and Granny’s door creaked loudly and 
startled Bertha, who was afraid she had hurt herself. 

“T thought as much,” said the lady, smiling, “but 
would you not all be glad to leave the poor little cottage 
at the edge of the common and come to live under the 
shadow of the castle ?” 

“Madam,” said Granny, gravely, “our little home is a 
poor one, but it is rich in memories, and no other place 
could ever be the same to us, were it ever so beautiful.” 

“Just as I thought,” replied the lady, ‘‘so my lord and 
I provided a few little presents for you all to take home. 
Roger, drive the cow this way.” | 

They were looking out of the window of the banquet- 
ing hall, and soon saw one of the men in green and white 
bring a beautiful little dun cow up to the window. She 
had such a gentle face and intelligent eyes the children 
fell quite in love with her. 

“ This is for Granny,” said the lady, “she is one of our 
best milkers, and I hope will prove a great treasure.” 

“And now come to the end of the hall,” said the 
Baron, ‘it is my turn now, and you are not to have the 
children all to yourself.” 

S 
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During their absence a table had been set at the end 
of the hall, and it was covered over with a red silk 
covering with gold fringe. The Baron lifted the cover 
and displayed to view a beautiful warm, yet light, strong, 
yet pretty, suitable, handsome, comfortable dress for 
Bertha. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, her eyes dancing with delight, 
as she received the beautiful present in her arms, “and I 
did so long for a best dress! and what a beautiful blue! 
and I declare it has'a hood too! a hood that will take on 
and off! oh, how glad I am !” 

“And here is something for May,” said the -Baron, 
opening'a little basket and handing it to her. 

May yelled with delight. There was a ball, and a 
windmill, and a dolly, and a boat, and ever so many 
pretty things; May had never had any toys before, and 
here were about a dozen; the child felt quite bewildered. 

“ But now it is Edmund’s turn,” said Lord Henry, “I 
wonder whether he will like his present as much.” 

Edmund looked, and was mightily astonished, for before 
him lay a forester’s dress of Lincoln green, and a belt, 
and a horn, such as his father had worn. 

“See,” said the Baron, “what we have arranged for 
you. You are to learn to be a woodsman under old Will 
of the forest, to live still with your Grandmother in the 
old home, but to be regularly employed in our part of the 
forest. I know how earnestly you have longed to wear 
the badge of the silver swan, look, there it is, you will 
never dishonour it.” 

Edmund seized the Baron’s hand and kissed it, he was 
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not a demonstrative lad, but he could not help showing 
his delight. Suddenly an idea struck him. 

“ But what about the pigs ?” 

‘Oh, they will-do very well,” said the Baron, handing 
the Grandmother a very pleasant looking leathern bag 
which chinked a little when it found its way into her 
hand. ‘There is quite enough in this, to provide for the 
pigs, nay, good woman, do not refuse it, for you saved my 
niece’s life, and I owe it you and yours that I have found 
such a sweet young relation.” 

Granny did not know what to say, but she curtseyed 
low whilst Lady Agnes pressed the bony hand in hers. 

“But the hermit, have they forgotten the hermit?” 
thought Edmund to himself, “surely he is worth more 
than all of us put together !” E 

They had not forgotten the hermit. -The Baron reached 
a tall staff from the corner of the hall, and said, “‘ Reverend 
hermit, we know how few your wants are; but yet you 
may not disdain this staff. ’Iwas brought from Palestine, 
and one I can thoroughly trust assured me that he cut it 
from an olive tree in the Garden of Gethsemane.” 

The hermit took it and kissed it reverently. 

“You are right, my lord, I have no wants, but this I 
cannot refuse, the very sight of it brings tears into my 
eyes. It is indeed a precious treasure.” 

And now, were I describing the events of modern life, 
I should say, ‘‘ Now they all sat down to tea.” But tea 
had not been discovered then, and I doubt whether any 
of the party knew that there was such a country as China ; 
geography was a very imperfect science in those days. 
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However, they all sat down to some sort of a meal, 
suppose we call it supper. Supper was called supper 
originally, because people supped what they took then, 
which shows that it must once have been simple and 
liquid fare, and the same term was sometimes applied to 
breakfast ; but supper at Merrywood Castle was a very 
grand meal indeed. ‘There was venison, and game of all 
sorts, and rich wines, and beautiful things made of pastry, 
and cakes, and spices, which last were what we should 
term sweets, such as candied fruits, and wonderful dishes 
of wonderful things, sent from abroad, as well as more 
plain and substantial fare; but in the midst of all this 
plenty and magnificence the stupid children, would you 
believe it? were longing for their wooden bowls of milk 
and brown bread. 

At last the banquet came to an end; the Baron and 
his lady, though they had such a splendid repast always 
laid for their guests, were very abstemious themselves, 
and seldom ate more in the evening than part ofa snipe, 
or some such bird, at any rate something very light, and 
people used to say that they were often in a hurry, though 
too polite to show it, for supper to be over, so that they 
might go together into the chapel and say the Night 
Office of the Church. 

And now that memorable visit was over, but it was only 
the first of many that were to be the great joy of the 
inhabitants of the cottage for many many years. The 
moon was well up in the sky when the long cavalcade 
again defiled beneath the gateway, and the jingle of the 
spurs and the lances told the night owls that a company 
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from Merrywood Castle was riding through the forest. 
What! horses and men all out at that time of night? 
Yes, for the Merrywood people were no slaves to time 
when anything good-natured was to be done. As for the 
word “trouble,” it was never heard in the castle, and if 
anybody ad mentioned such a thing to the Baron of 
Merrywood, he would have lifted up his eyebrows, and 
quietly asked them what on earth they meant. So they 
all rode through the forest, the young ones chatting and 
laughing heartily, little May so’ sleepy that she could 
hardly keep on the pretty black pony, but delighted at 
being out in the moonlight, Edmund and Bertha wide 
awake, Granny weary and aching in all her bones, silent 
and thoughtful. The hermit had been riding at her side, 
and they had had more talk together over the deep, high 
things of life. He took great pains with her, and had 
such a clear way of saying what was in his mind, that she 
could not help seeing the truth of his reasoning. 

“ And now,” he said, ‘what hinders you from giving 
your heart entirely to Him who made it ?” 

“Too late, too late,” she murmured. 

“Not too late,” he said. ‘How can it be too late 
when you too have seen the Beautiful Face?” 

She remembered these words many years afterwards. 

The hermit dismounted where the little path led off to 
the grassy dell, and soon shut himself into his secluded 
and peaceful home; not to sleep, for long afterwards the 
light in his rough chapel could be seen, and prayers and 
psalms were going up from the lonely wooden hut in the 
forest, when all in the castle and cottage were fast asleep, 
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and the deep thick wood was supposed to know no sound 
but the hoot of the night owl, and the dropping of the 
quiet night shower. But the Cherubim and the Seraphim 
knew that another voice was joining their own beautiful 
song, and the deep lonely tones on earth became clear 
and trumpet-like in heaven. Happy and holy the soul 
which finds its sweetest rest in prayer, and its greatest joy 
in praise ! 








CHAPTER XIII. 


A WOLF’S REVENGE. 


ale beautiful bright calm days of autumn were near 
their end. The grey skies of winter, the drifting 
snow were waiting the first summons of the whistling wind. 
But a little time still remained before the forest was given 
over to the icy breath of the north wind: the calm days 
of autumn grew graver and stiller, and the red ball of the 
setting sun sank down some time before it could reach the 
oldelmtree. One evening as the gray shadows were deep- 
ening over the forest, and the brown and yellow leaves 
were whirling about in little gusts, the brushwood cracked 
beneath the steps of two rough looking men who were peer- 
ing under the branches of the old oaks. They were the 
black and red, the colours of Ravenscliff, and looked 
first one way and then the other, as if they could scarcely 
make up their minds as to what errand they were upon. 
“‘What ails thee, Rufus, peeping about in that stupid 
way of thine? I thought the forest had been well known 
to thee, and that nothing could have been easier than to 
have followed our master’s instructions and to have sought 
out this old hermit.” 
“T’m not used to hermit-hunting,” replied the other, 
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‘“‘now if it had been a good fat deer, or even a hare, 
’twould have been good sport, but catching and murdering 
holy men is not an enjoyable day’s work to me.” 

“Twill be pitch dark in a little while: we must e’en 
lie down to rest on the bracken fern and wait till morning. 
Stay, here is an opening into a fresh green glade, and 
behold! what a neat farm, and an old man in the door- 
way. See! is it a cowora goat closeto him? Thine 
eyes are better in the dusk than mine, let us go and ask 
for a night’s shelter.” 

So the two men went up to the door we know so well, 
and accosted the old man sitting in the twilight. He 
was as still and motionless as when the children first found 
him, but those rough men did not feel him first to find 
out whether he was an image. They walked up to him 
without any wonderment at all, and accosting him in 
terms more of command than of entreaty, desired a night’s 
lodging. — 

“ Willingly, my friends,” said the hermit. “ Enter, it 
is a chilly night, although autumn has not yet given way to 
winter. Iwill make up the fire, and am grieved I have no 
better cheer to set before you than goat’s milk, brown bread, 
and this small ham a shepherd brought me yesterday.” 

The dignified courtesy of the old man made the 
strangers polite in spite of themselves. They took off 
their caps, and unbuckled their swords before they sat 
down near the crackling fire. 

“You have a neat farm here, master,” said one of them. 
For in truth, everything belonging to the hermit was in 
beautiful order. me 

“Whilst Gop gives health and strength, ‘was the an- 
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swer, “’twould be a shame were His goods not kept in 
decent trim.” 

“ Tis goods, good man? Who is thy landlord, then ?” 

The hermit looked up. ‘The Lorp of Heaven and 
earth,” he answered calmly. 

Rufus did not like the conversation. He had not been 
used to that line of thought. The hermit set before them 
all he had. ‘They ate heartily, but never remarked that 
the old man went without his supper. His was the true 
hospitality, the gift of necessary, not superfluous things. 
After the evening meal they chatted near the fire, and the 
two men from Ravenscliff asked their kind entertainer 
whether he knew of any old hermit in the neighbourhood, 
and whether he would guide them to his abode; for, they 
added, they had been sent by Sir Hugh to hunt him up, 
and they had searched half that day without finding him. 

“¢ And what is he like?” asked the hermit, smiling. 

“A rough shaggy old fellow in a cave, I believe,” said 
one of the men. 

** Anyway, he must be a brave one,” said the other, 
“for he bearded Sir Hugh in his den, and rescued one 
of his victims, which is a thing Sir Hugh never forgets nor 
forgives.” 

“Did you not see him then ?” asked the hermit. 

“No,” replied Rufus, ‘it was before Hal and I took 
service under him. We're new ones at this Castle d’ye 
see, and thisis our first service. I wish to heaven it were 
anything else, for ’tis not to my taste.” 

“Nor to mine either,” said Hal. ‘ But we'll e’en rest 
ourselves awhile and lie down before the fire, good farmer, 
and perchance, to-morrow morning you'll guide us to the 
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fellow in the cave. We must make short work with him, 
for so our master wills.” 

“Ves, to-morrow morning I will guide you to him,” 
said the hermit, musingly, and as if he were thinking of 
something very far away. 

The men were soon fast asleep, and their loud snoring 
mingled with the sound. of the night wind which sighed 
and murmured amongst the creaking boughs of the old 
oaks. The hermit did not lie down tosleep. He lit his 
lantern carefully and then opened the door, taking a spade 
from the corner of the room, he went out into his little 
garden. A few autumn flowers were still smiling as if to 
say, ‘we will not desert you in your sorrow,” and the moon 
looked out from behind a cloud, welcoming one who had 
so often prayed beneath her calm white face. 

“Ves,” he murmured to himself, “it shall be here, just 
by these flowers,” and he laid his lantern down, and began 
to dig. Hour after hour passed away, and the hermit 
was still digging. . At last he finished, and as the grey dawn 
of morning appeared in a few faint streaks in the distant 
east, he laid down his spade and said, “ Our father Adam 
sinned in a garden, our Lorp Jesus suffered in a garden, 
He too was buried ina garden; I would fain be buried 
in a garden, the little garden I have loved so well.” He 
turned, and went into his house. The men were still 
sleeping. He passed on into the little chapel and knelt 
down beneath os rough old painting of the Be 
Face. When ose he was still there abso 
in devotion, ae the men were awake and <alltae out 
loudly for him... He came to them looking calm and ma- 
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‘My friends,” he said, ‘‘I promised I would take you 
to the hermit of the forest. Here he is! Behold him!” 

The men looked at him in horrified surprise. 

“What do you fear?” said he, “come with me,” and 
he led them to the garden and pointed to the open grave. 
*‘T have only one request to make to you, that I may be 
buried here; see, I have spared you much labour. The 
good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep! Oh, good 
Shepherd, help me to follow Thee ”” 

The men answered not, they looked at each other and 
drew their swords. The hermit knelt close to the grave. 
In a few minutes the two men were furtively stealing 
through the forest in the direction of Sir Hugh’s Castle, 
and the blades of their swords were red. No blue smoke 
arose that morning from the little rough hermitage in the 
quiet dell. 

The hermit was found by those who loved him. He 
was lying on the ground, his eyes glassy but wide open, 
fixed upon the eastern sky, his hands crossed upon his 
breast. The neat garden paling had been broken down 
by the rough men in their hasty flight, they had not stayed 
to bury him, they had not even stayed to shut the garden 
gate. For the first time the little garden was in a state 
of disorder. The goat had found its way through the 
broken paling, and was browsing close to its master’s feet, 
the doves were fluttering above his head, and the white 
wings of one of them were stained with his blood. On 
his breast lay a piece of parchment with these words, 

** He who robs the wolf of his prey, 
Will himself be food for the wolf some day.” —HuGu. 


This was Rufus and Hal’s commission. 
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They carried him into his little chapel and laid him 
gently down where he had so often prayed. They tended 
him with loving hands until the holy rites of burial could. 
be performed, for they were not going to move him away 
‘to a distant burial ground or a grand Cathedral. His 
Jast wish was to be fulfilled, and the garden grave was to 
be his resting place, and the garden was to be consecrated. 
The Baron of Merrywood was going to build a beautiful 
Church over the rough wooden chapel; first, for the glory 
and worship of Gop, and next to the memory of his good 
- old friend, and lastly, for the people of the forest. 

It was evening, and Bertha and Edmund were watching 
the body of the hermit until those who were charged with 
the duties of the burial could arrive. Granny was praying 
before the little altar, whilst May was fast asleep at the 
feet of her old friend. Suddenly a gleam from the setting 
sun shot across the marble face of the cold statue-like 
form. Edmund looked up. His name had been pro- 
nounced in a quick low tone by Bertha. 

“Edmund!” she called, ‘look! do you not see some- 
thing ?” she pointed to the white face and then above the 
altar. Edmund looked. 

“Oh, Bertha! I wonder we never saw it before !” 

The hair was white instead of chestnut, the eyes were 
blue instead of brown, but the smile, the look, the shape 
was the same, and the hermit’s face was exactly like the 
Beautiful Face he had loved so well. 
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